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In this book entitled “Indian Independence Move- 
ment in East Asia**, Satdar Kesar Singh Giani has given a ■ 
historical narrative of that Movement. His narrative starts 
from the beginning of this century and ends with the end of 
the last World War. Sardar Kesar Singh has done me the 
courtesy of handing over to me a pre-publication copy of 
his bcok and I have glanced over its pages with interest and 







profit. 

Unfortunately, very little is known to the younger 
generation about the great Indian revolutionaries, who left 
India in the early years of this century and Vent to Japan, 
China, Siam, Malaya and other lands and started their 
revolutionary activities there with the object of liberating 
India from foreign yoke. Sardar Kesar Singh has done well 
in giving to Young India a short account of tlie activities of 
those great revolutionaries who dreamt dreams of Indian 
Freedom and worked for the realisation of their 
dreams. I hope in the next edition of his book, Sardar 
Kesar Singh will give a fuller account of their lives and 
activities. 

The greater part of his book is devoted to the Indian 
National Army — its formation, its dissolution, its re- 
formation under the leadership of its Supreme Commander 
NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE and the fight it 
launched for the achievement of Indian Independence. I am 
sure that the pages which deal with the Indian National 
Army and its achievements will be read with very great in- 
terest by ihose who are interested in the study 6f Indian 
history and in the movement for Indian Independence. 

The last World War was a war between rival 
Fascisms— Anglo-American Fascism on the one-faapd and 
Axis Fasmm on the otjier. When it . was in progress, 
British old school ties and their Indian counterparts went 
the ' ' tei^th 1 ;dC8cf ibing the, , .Stif*reme; , Comrnander ' and " 
Officiitt Ifiaen.bf Indian 'iJatioi^^^my df Quislings, 
traitors jc<*j|od ’Out ' 
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verdict upon the Indian National Army . and- its Supreme 
Commander and that verdict is, that if there was any 
army which and any commander who, during the last War 
fought for freedom and democracy, it was the Indian 

National Armv and its Supreme Commander. 



The Indian National Army, it is true failed to achieve 
independence for India during the last eWorld War. But 
the record of its great achievements iwill always remain in- 
scribed in the pages of history. The movement for Indian 
Independence may suffer defeats, it may seem to languish 
for a while, it may even retreat for a moment ; but, even in 
its retreat it will continue to mature and will eventually win 
because the conditions which gave it birth have given it 
the dynamism necessary for its triumph. The spirit oi the 
Indian National Army has permeated into the soil and soul 
of Indians and nothing can kill it. 

I commend Sardar Kesar Singh’s book to the reading 
public of India 

















INTRODUCTION 


The wj iter needs no apology for bringing out the present volume. 
The achievements of the Indian National Army and the story of the 
bold bid made for the Independence of India by the Indian patriots 
in East Asia, are so fascinating and soul-stirring that they have created a 
deep interest and desire in the minds of Indian public to know more 
and more about them. The Indians in East Asia, first under the able 
guidance of that verteran revoIutionary-Sri Rash Behari Bose-and 
General Mohan Singh and then under the dynamic personality of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose made a novel experience of winning the Freedom 
India from without. The movement was so wonderfully organized 
and its achievements, were so glorious that even the worst enemies of 
of India had to acknowledge its force and potentialities. The Indians 
of all nationalities in East-Asia gave their whole-hearted and willing 
c^xjperation and support to the movement. "With an unrivalled fervour 
and zeal, they gladly sacrificed their all, including their lives at the 
Altar of their country’s freedom. When Netaji asked them for the 
"total mobilization’ of their resources to fight the enemy, the response 
was magnificient. Millions of dollars were collected in no time^ thousands 
of ypungmen offered themselves for national service and not a few 
families dedicated their all for the cause of their motherland. Never 
l^fore in our history was so much spirit, enthusiasm or unquenchable 
thirst for freedom infused in our hearts. 

The Indian Independence Movement in East Asia, has made an 
itUMense contribution toiour struggle for freedom. The political a^hiel^^e'*^ 
meats of those three years and eight months (Dec. 1941- Aug. 1945) have 
enabled the Indians to raise their heads with pride and dignity befere 
the world. For the first time in modern history a Government 41 IP##©- 
India was formed and recognized by nine friendly powers. A Pfationet 
Army several thousands strong, armed with modern weapons and trained 
and officered entirely by Indians was formed and recognized esS afl 
At0J of Free India, This Army fired by boundless enthusiasm eiid a 
desire to *Do or Die’ for^ India’s emanicipation, went to battle With 
slogans of ‘*Chalo Delhi ’ and'* Blood, Blood and Blood’ on their lipfe. 
They proved their mettle on the battle-field and by their personal dis- 
regard of dangers and hardships and by their enormoti^ sketiflees left 
ah impress on Indians history, which can -never b'e effaced* 

' ' The <fesire to serve- in ffie cause of India’s liberation. 
a huriiii^ passion with the East-Absia Indians^ that even 
folk’ came forward and asked to be enlisted as soldieri^ ihffieAfmy' 
of 'Liberation. a special regiment known as Aani^^ of 
waa formed. The members of this corps underwent' full 
and. gave a# good aa-acanint of themselves'- a'^ th^it 
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arm‘ . ney gave a practical proof of the magnificient part, which the Indian 
women can play in India’s battle of Freedom and became a living 
example to Indian womanhoo i in future for patriotism and heroism. 

The Azad Hind Fauj had another subsidiary- organization called 
the ‘Balak Saina.’ Thousands of boys and girls from eight years up- 
wards joined this body and received national training. They were 
brought up in an atmosphere of patriotism and independence and showed 
a wonderful spirit of -sacrifice, comradeship and -enthusiasm in the great 
cause. 

But Nataji did not give his attention to military matters'only. 
With a-peculiar organizing-capacity, penetrating insight and far-sightedness, 
he set ’ up an elaborate Government machinery to run the movement. 
The ‘Azad Hind Bank’, the Civilian Training Centres to -train civilians 
as administrators in liberated areas, the ‘ Azad Hind Dal’ and various 
other departments under the Indian Independence League were efficiently 
organized and bore an eloquent testimony to the remarkable resourceful- 
ness and the magnificient administrative -and organizing capacity of the 
Indians. 

The marvellous sacrifices- of the East-Asia Indians and the Azad 
Hind Fauj have not gone in vain. They have left many lessons for 
us and have instilled in us full faich and confidence in our mission as well 
as in our capabilities. No doubt, the movement failed to achieve its 
immediate object but the bold struggle and innumberal sacrifices form a 
glorious chapter of the Indian Independence Movement and deserve to be 
written in letters of gold. Their amazing sacrifices would serve as a 
beacon-light to inspire and guide the nationalist India in its fight for 
freedom. 

A true, authentic-and comprehensive account of the whole movement 
was, therefore, a hard necessity. During the days of the struggle itself, 
true facts did not come to light due to the strict censorship by the Indian 
Government. No doubt, there were regular broadcasts from the Azad- 
Hind Radio Stations at Saigaon, Singe pur and Bangkok, but very little 
•was known about these to the general Indian public. Instead incorrect 
and distorted accounts of the movement were given out by the British 
l^oadcasting stations and All India Radio, in which it was stressed that the 
Indian National Army was Japanese-sponsored Army and a puppet in lieir 
hands. No stone was left unturned to discredit the movement aad lower 
the liberators of India in the eyes of tfae-Indian public. 

< ! cessation of -war has brought to light the -true and bright side pf 

the Indian Independence Movement in East Asia to some extent. ^ITie 
persoMl contact of the leaders of the movement with the Indian pui>H0 
aM the facts placed before the Court-Martial in the first trial of the 
officers ,6f ffie Indian National Army, -have helped to dispel many « doubt 
Quite a large number of books have been puWislwd on 
due to to^''zeal to be firs-t^in the market or' -to -rfiiiir 

iodulged ifl half-tr*itfaS--.airf 
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movement. An all-comprehensive and exhaustive account of the whole 
movement was urgently needed in order to appease the thirst of the Indian 
public for a true and fulkr information about this glorious movement. It 
is with this object in view that I have made this humble attempt to set 
forth, the history of the movement in detail. 

I wentto Malaya in 1936 and from the very beginning associated 
myself with the Indian patriots there and began to work for the movement 
in my own humble way. Just after the attack of the Japanese on Malaya 
I along with some other friends, started a paper called ‘Azad Hind’ and we 
began to do active propaganda in the British Indian Army and Malai 
Indians to fight for the freedom of India. The paper was made over to 
the Indian Independence League, after the fall of Singapore and later on 
became its official organ. I was all along actively connected with the 
movement and had therefore had the opportunity of having first-hand and 
inner knowledge about it. In the later stages, I was selected as a member 
of the Azad Hind Sewak Dal, which was trained for the civil administration 
of the liberated areas In that capacity, I had the privilege of marching 
along with the Azad Hind Fauj upto the Arakan and Imphal Fronts and 
work in the liberated areas of Manipur. I returned to Malaya with Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, when he left Burma on the 24th April, 1945. 

Much of the account of the Indian Independence Movement was 
available to the general public in East Asia in the form of official reports, 
statements, speeches and Govt, documents, newspapers, pamphlets, books 
and propaganda leaflets, published on a large scale, during the period 
of active operations. But I had also the benefit of have personal know- 
ledge and the rare privilege of having access to some of the private and 
secret documents of the Indian Independence League. After the sur- 
render of the Japanese, I had to go underground for about one year. 
During this period the available material was sifted and sorted -and .it is 
with this authentic material that the present volume has been compiled. 

I have set forth the bare facts about the movement in a chorono- 
logical order and have purposely refrained from giving any colour to 
these or commenting upon controvertial matters. I do not claim to have 
any degree of command over English language or to have psesented the 
reader with a literary treaties. But I hope the book would give the 
reader a true picture of the eventful four 'years of Indian Independence 
Movement in JE^st Asia. 

About the disrupfions and- ruptures between the Indian leaders 
during the first stages of the movement, my personal view is that they 
were due to honest differences- -of opinion and so I have refrained from 
apportioning the blame. 

India is passing'.ffirough the most critical stage-itt her Independence 
struggle. The stage is being set for the final battle to free India. The 
pious hope of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. “ India would be free and 
before long *’ is going to materialize and more than ever India needs now 
the soul-stirring story of Netaji’s achievements. I hope, this book will 
be read with deep interest by all the patriotic Indians* 


In the end, I have to thank my numerous feicHds for helping me M 
collect and preserve the records, more especially Mr. Ranbir Singh and 
S. Tarjit Singh of Messrs Boor Singh Inder Singh Bangkok for making 
available to me numerous valuable and rare photographs. I have also to 
thank Giani Lai Singh B. A. of Gujranwala, without whose active help 
and indefatigable efforts, this book would not have seen the light of the 
day. He kindly undertook to help me in sifting and arranging the matter 
and go through the proofs. My special thanks are due to Sriyut Sarat 
Chandara Bose, who very kindly spared time from his multifarious engage- 
ments to go through the book and write a-foreword to it. 


Mohini Road ) 

Lahore f K. S. Giani. 

Jan. 18, 1947. | 
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Snbli sttkh chain ki barkha barse Bharat bhag hai jaga. 

Punjab, Sind, Gajrat, Maratha, Dravid, Utkal, Banga, 

Chanchal sagar Vindb Himala, Nila' Jamna Ganga. 

Tere nit gnn gayen, Tujh se jiwan payan, sabh tan paye asha. 
Snxaj ban kar jag par ehamke, Bharat nam subhaga. 

Jai ho, Jai ho, Jai ho ; Jai, Jai, Jai, Jai ho Bharat nam snbhaga. 


Sab ke dil in«n prit basae, teri mithi bani, 

•ffar iimbe:!# rahao wale, har mazhab kd prani», 

Sabh bhed anr fark mita ke, Sabh god men teri a ke 

Gnnden prem ki mria. 

Snraj baa kar jag par ehamke, Bharat nam subhaga 

Jai ho, Jai ho, Jai ho, Jai, Jai, Jai, Jai, ho Bharat nam mhhtgik 

m 

Subah sawere pankh pankheru, tere hi gun gayen. 

Baa bhari bharpnr hawaen, Jiwan men ra t layen. 

Sab mil kar Hind pukaren, Jai Azad Hind ke nare, 

Piara desh hamara 

Snraj ban kar jag par ehamke Bharat nam subhaga 

Jai ho, Jai ho, Jai ho, Jai, Jai. Jai. Jm ho Bharat nam aubhaga 



It was in the beginning of this centnry that some Indians connected 
with the terrorist movement in India ^went to Japan, China, Siam and 
Malaya and started revolutionary activities, with the object of liberating 
India from foreign yoke. Realising that there was ^ no 'scope dn India 
of an armed * revolution or secret subversive •activities, they shifted 
the sphere of their work to foreign lands. Their intention was to profit 
by the rivalries of the Great World Powers and oust the British from 
India with the help of a foreign country. 

The foremost of these revolutionaries was Sri ^Rash Behari Bose, who 
had escaped to Japan in 1911, after throwing a bomb on Lord Hardinge. 
The Government of India had offered a ’-reward of twelve thousand 
rupees for his arrest. In Japan he organised the struggle for India’s 
Independence. He wielded considerable influence among the higher 
Japanese political circles and his activities were indirectly supported 
by the Japanese Government. 

The movement was carried on by Mr. R.B. Bose during the First 
Great War. His main work consisted in doing strong anti-British 
propaganda and in creating bitter feelings against the British among 
Indians in these countries. About the same time, another great Indian 
patriot Raja Mahendra Partap was exiled from India and he also took 
shelter in Japan. He started a paper named World Federation ” and 
preached universal love and world peace. 

At this time about three million Indians were living in various parts 
of East Asia. A vast majority of them worked as labourers or wateh- 
* men in Malaya and their economic condition was'far from being satis- 
factory.. They had played a great part in the development of this 
country, but the British Malayan Government had not made any attempt 
to improve their lot. There was no proper provision with regard to 
health, medical treatment and education of their children. The labourers 
also demanded standard minimum rates of wages, with provision for 
full wages during sickness, periodical bonus and gratuity for long ser- 
vice. There was great resentment among Indians of all classes as these 
demands were not complied with. They felt that the cause of all 
their sufferings was their slavery. So in Malaya also an Indian Associa- 
tion was formed and Mr. Nilkhanda Ayyar and Mr. Raghavan carried 
! on an '’intensive propaganda for the Independence of India, The^ visit 

' of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru to Malaya in- May 1937 and-his stirring 

addresses to his countrymen there^ kindligd their patriotic fervour ^nd 
devotion towards India. He infused a new spirit in them. A con- 
ference of^ Indian nationalists was, held at Tokyo, wherein all leading 
workers participated and decided' to intensify propaganda for Indian 
Independence in Thailand, M^aya and Burma, After the outbreak of 
I hosttlities in Europe in Sep. th.e activities of the Indian ^ revolu- 

tionaries took a new turn. They s^dtetly circulated antj-British literature 
p, the British Indiatt^Tot^as jn incited them for 'a revolt. They 

aim a;party to lifiltrat^ tnpimi: do" anti-British jptopaganda. 


the leadership of Baba Osman Khan, tag P;^ 

called sadar and even and India. 

Japan, Java, Sumatra Indonesia ^ Baba Osman, in 

When Shanghai feU ^Be “Ms J his men to India 

SMVoK youpimen to Malay, to do anti-Britiah 

propaganda in the British Indian Forces* 

The members of the Shanghai Revolutionary party used to ^sit 
Ihe \ r ^heir secret visits and subversive activities. 

(priests) of a Sikh Infantry battalion were arrested and 
de?ortfd » IndS, on the alleged Aarge of hatching a conspiracy. 
This created a good deal of stir m Hongkong. 

Reverting to Thailand, we find that it was the centre of Indian 
Reverting t prominent institution of Indians in 

Kkok S TM Bah JatcSie" Lodge. It had been opened by a 
great Indian scholar and philosopher named Swami Saty^a Nanda Pun. 
This gentleman was a disciple of Sri Rabmdara Nath Tagore ^nd Im 
SiiaK collections with some of the arch revolutionaries of India. He 
was the first to hoist the Indian National tncolour in Thailand, the 
ceremony being performed by H. R. H, Prince Wan Waithiyakon of 

Thailand. This institution imparted cultural, physical and spiritual edu- 

to the Indian?Youths. Swamiji was mainly concerned with literary 
Bit com^tbre study of Indian and Thai cnlture, he toed to 
cement the bond of friendship between the Thai and the Indian people. But 
tide by side, he carried on political propaganda for the liberation of India in 
his institution. He wielded great influence among the Indians of Tbmland 
and just after the outbreak of Japanese War, started an Indian National 

Council in Bangkok and began to work for the Indian Independence. 

Another veteran revolutionary in Bangkok was Baba Amar Singh~a 
symbol of love, devotion and sacrifice. He -had been arrested during 
the first Great War along with Pandit Sohan Lai and S* Budha Singh* 
He underwent rigorous imprisonment for years- For tome tiiM in 
1927 he was kept in Rangoon Jail along with Sri . Subhas Chandra Bose. 
After his release, he managed to escape to Thailand and-began his revolu- 
tionary activities again. He had grown too old for hard work but 
fortunately he found a-worthy and helpful companion m the person of 
Giani Pritam Singh*— a Sikh.missionary of Bangkok. This young patnot 
had devoted his life for the freedom of his motherland and under the 
guidance of Baba Amar Singh, he did; considerable underground work 
before the outbreak of war. He used to address letters to the 5ri&|(,; 
Indian Army in Malaya and Burma and these letters lyere^ secreMy 
circulated in the . Indian Forces. A facsimile of one of these letters has. 
been given on opposit e page. ‘ ^ ^ 

Pfitapa Singh (bom Nov. 1910) came of a noble Sikh family 
of Nagoke Sarli in the district of Lyallpur (Punjab), i^er matriculat- 
ing, he joined' th^ Lyallpur Agricultural College, Bpt he left, »,e. 
.college without, 'completinlL’; his studies, '.as he ,%d ^a, 

religious and' political studjeC . .He .then jOiixedfheBhaw .S*h 
caxu&p: Aifiritsat. where',' M tonoed . the* list! of succefisptl:''canaia4i!#.yin 

idnthe. 

.Was- 
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Chanda Singh was another revolutionary working in : Southern 
i He was a simple man, kind of heart and a source of con- 
to the poor, destitute and orphans. An arch enemy of Imperialism 
pitalism, he was known to rob the rich to feed the poor. You 
ways find him in the midst of poor labourers in their cottages, 
and laughing with them and consoling them in their sorrows 
jcriek Later on he became the personal informer of Sri Subhas 
a Bose. 

Shanghai branch of revolutionary party, later on got direct contact 
e revolutionaries of Thailand. We find the address of;Baba Osman 
n S, Pritam Singh’s diar^ The revolutionaries for doing anti- 
propaganda in British Indian Forces in Malaya were sent through 
handa Singh. Once two revolutionaries named, Bh. Harnam Singh 
lai Kartar Singh came to Bhai Chanda Singh.- He -deputed Bh. 
Singh of Sungh Golok (on the border of Thailand and Malaya) for 
ring them into Malaya. They crosred the Malayan-Thai bt rder 
t any mishap and reached safely at Kota Bharu (Kelantan) In 
iays..jthe C.l.D. of the British were very vigilant and all these 
heP^were arrested at Kuala Krai. Though there was no legal 
of their guilt, they were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
i^i^rs each. They underwent their sentence in Kota Bharu jail, 
l^l^render of the British in Malaya. After their release by the 
fe''‘they joined the Indian National Army. But while in Jail, Bhai 
j^tigh lost one of his legs by the bombardment of the Japanese 
fehpiifined in hospital for several months, after wards. 

O^man Khan sent S. Tara Singh and some other men to in- 
India through Burma, before the East Asia war, to contact 
:onaries in India. They were successful in their attempt and 
Ifd' Burma after one year with some more-men* when the war had 
t. The Head Quarters of ’the Provincial Government of Free 
een, by then, transferred to Burma and S. Tara Singh was 
:a. India by Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, with some other 
|:|>etrayed the cause and all his companions were arrested and 
ied or sentenced to life imprisonments. 



inued 

_herc at the head of volunteer corps. Again in 1930, he 
•oup of 300 Akalis to Peshawar to protest against high-handedness 
; Government in suppressing the Red Shirt (or Khudai Khidmetgar) 

B nt. He was arressted at Gujrat, while still on the way, and 
enced to, rigorous imprisonment fo^ a year and half. The contact 
leaders in jail made him a confirmed nationalist* 
/April 1^33 he went to Bangkok (Thailand) as-a missiois(|ry 
aha Bangkok. His vast learning, simple living, bold and 
:, broad mindedness, love and sympathy for the -poor-and 
fot, Ms _ motherland, won ior ^him the resoWt*'®';, ail 




jt|ie, Indian revolutionaries i» the Skr: East 
Baba Amair*' , Singh andiJoMed/tbe secret 
saw , icliaiite -'of the 
pf^East Asia and started the Independence 
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...These revolutionaries had secret, -connections with Japanese and 
German Consulates, at Bangkok and looked forward to their moral 
sympathy and active support at the' opportune time. ^ 

As Malaya was under the .-.British rule underground work could not 
be started here to any appreciable; extent. " But after the Kota Bharu 
incident (arrest of ., three ; revolutionaries) many . youBgmen volunteered 
to do anti-British Propaganda in British Indian Forces., Much , hatred of ■ 
British germinate i in Indian Civil, as well as. Military circles of Malaya. 
The British Officers and the Intelligence .Branch was very vigilant, but 
somehow the printed literature was circulated in the Army. The C.LD. 
tried its level best to get hold of the revolutionaries, responsible for 
circulating anti-British leaflets in Jitra Camp, at the Malaya-Thai^^border, 
but to no purpose. In the middle of 1940, Bhai Munsha^Singh “Dukhi” 
Editor ‘'Dukhi Dunya” Julluniur came to Malaya for propaganda work. 
The police came to know of his arrival beforehand. Warrants for his 
arrest had been issued and the police was after him but the clever 
ruse of Shaheed Bh. Mohindar Singh of Hoshiarpur Distt. outwitted 
the police and he escaped arrest. 

Apart from the underground activities, the Malayan Indians were 
vigorously carrying on their activities for the economic, political and 
social uplift of Indians. The CentralTndian Association of Malaya, Kuala 
Lampur had Championed the cause of Indian labourer. There were 
strikes in various Rubber Estates and as most of the big Estates be- 
longed to the British, there was a great friction between the British, 
cat^italists and Indian labourers. The activities of the Indian Youth 
League Singapore and the Youngmen Sikh Association Penang were also 
being watched with suspicion by the Malayan Govt, and The Editor 
of “Tamil Morasu” Kuala Lampur had been deported from Malaya in 
connection with the Rubber Estates’ strike. 

It is clearly manifest from the above-mentioned incidents that 
emboldened by the continuous defeats of the British in the Western 
theatres of War, the Indian revolutionaries in East Asia, had become 
active and begun to defy the mighty British Empire and there was 
much hatred and ill will against the British in the minds of Indians. An 
interesting incident happened in Nov. 1941, when early one morning 
a Tamil youth stole to the Singapore harbour, with the Indian National 
tricolour under his arm. He crept up to the high pole, on which the 
Union Jack was flying and tore and stripped it off. But in so doing, 
the National Flag fell down and he could not accomplish his design 
of hoisting it on the pole. Rather than get down, he waited there for 
more than two hours, in the hope, that some Indian might come and 
hand him over the National flag. At day-break, he was forcibly brought 
down the pole by the guard and was tried and sentenced. 

No doubt, the Japanese Government was secretly at the back of this 
movement. With its ' secret intentions of dominating the East Asia, 
it tried to encourage and win “over Indians, who happened to be the 
'subjects of "their enemies. “ For twenty yearn, ” writes Mr. John Goelrte, 
Japanese have been ' grooming every diffident, Indian, .they could 
“ encourage to come into their territory.^ They opeply 
sponsored annual conventions of, Indians elements undter some fanc:^? 
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name of Pan-Asiatic solidarity. These were held in Dairen in Japanese- 
leased Manchuria long before the 1931 occupation.” In their own 
interest, the Japanese helped the Indian revolutionaries in the Indian 
Independence Movement, because so long as the British were not ousted 
from India, they could not dominate East Asia. 

The effect of anti-British propaganda in the Indian Army in Malava 
had begun to manifest itself. They bad begun to realize" that they 
were slaves fighting for the preservation of British Empire. The dis- 
criminatory treatment meted out to them and difference in pay- of 
British and Indian soldiers was a cause of further discontentment and 
indignation. Indian Commissioned Officers in particular, bitterly resented 
me mfen^ity of status, pay and allowances as compared with the 
Bntish Offices of the Indian Army in the same ranks. Besides this 
the Indians Officers were not allowed to become members of a large 
number of clubs in Malaya and could not travel in the same com- 

.This inferior treatment led them to believe 
that their slavery was the root-cause of all their ills and that thev 
should better fight for the freedom and independence of their motherland.^ 

understand that the Indian National Army and 
the Indian Independence League had not been for.ned over nisL 
sprung up suddenly at the out-break of the East-Asffi war, but long 
before the war, the Indian revolutionaries were busy in settin-* the stagf 
and making strenuous, efforts for preparing the iound essVndal fS 
launching and promoting the Indiati Independence Movement 
ppor une time. The East Asia war afforded them the rlanSpoSunff? 

Sat,a„a„da Giani Pntam StagT 

— w -10 by taeir iniefacigable work and sacrifices had nr>n^ri,{ 
ari^cvary Indfap -ahould be grateful tu these Srst matters of fte S.”- 


CHAPTER II 
The War in East Asia 

in Stt °rS.& fetS GefSX 

and intimate. Japan had long intende/tn close 

saw her chance. The war-cLidV k™ dominate Asia and now she 
Japan was making full preparations for a East Asia in -1941. 

hard to make- her Navy and Air striving 

her activities in. the 4t Lt'haSlIed ,h« ">'** AU 

General Tojo became the Premier of TaoS intLk 
had all along advocated a war with the BriHsh ^®g’t^ing of 1941. He 
$ure mdteation that the war wouS'wilfaS oft P«»ietship was a 

Jatish: begaii"^prepara±iofis ' 

taught there ^ W ^ 
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jQiciit was far from bcin^ ad€<i‘oat6. They could not spare sufficient 
number of ships and aeroplanes, 'as they were urgently needed in more 

imp )rtant theatres of the European war. These half-hearPd efforts did 
not go unnoticed by the Japanese. In every import a' t centre of Malaya, 
trained Japanese spies were at work in the garb of p^tographers and 
dentists and through these*expert workers, the Japanese Government had 
an easy access to the war- secrets of the British. The occupation of 
Northern Indo-China by the Japanese troops after the collapse of 
France had opened the back-door to Singapore. Ihe Japanese had also 
influenced the Thai Government to open the land frontiers of Malaya for 
her* General Tojo resolved to strike the British, wnen they were still 
unprepared. 


Early in Dec. 1941, the newspapers in Malaya, splashed th. news 
that the Japanese Navy had left the coast of Japan for an unknown 
destination. Some thought that it was bound for Australia. In the 
opinion of others its destination was Malap. During the first week of 
^December great activity was noticed in the Japanese business circles 
all over Malaya. On the morning of 4th Dec. a number of Japanese 
left Malaya for Thailand. Japanese businessmen were seen making hurried 
preparations to leave the country. All these were sure indications of 
an early war, but no one imagined that it would come so soon. 

After concentrating her forces and consolidating her position for 
the campaign, Japan declared war on America and Britain on Dec* 8, 
1941, while the Japanese Consul at Washington was stiU discussing 
terms for maintaining peace in the Pacific. With alrnost lightning: s^ed, 
she attacked Pearl Harbour on the 7th Dec. even before the declara- 
tion of war and sank five of the heaviest battle ships of American 
Navy. On the midnight of Dec. 7/8, the Japanese Navy stole to the 
shores of North-eastern . Malaya and Thailand. In spite of the heavy 
fire from the British Artillery, they were able to land their forces at 
three different places— Kalantan (MalayaJ and banghora and Patham 
(Thailand). The day-break saw them advancing rapidly towards Kotah 
Bharu The resistance of the land forces of the British was very poor. 
They had no armoured units and the Japanese tanks invariably broke 
through their defences. They had no training in the jungle warfare. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, were masters in jungle craft- and 
always managed to out-manoeuvre the British forces through jun^es 
which were impossible to the British troops. , ■ 

The result was that within a month the Japanese swept over -the 
whole of Malaya. The Aerodrome of Kotah Bharu (Kalandan)i: was 
captured by them on the 10th Dec. The Japanese forces launched their 
attack on Malaya from three different directions. One unit, marched 
towards the weit coast, the second unit made its way through the 
jungles of Kalantan and Pahang, while the third advanced from Kotah 
Bharu towards the Eastern Coast. .The first battalion of the 14th 
Punjab Regiment stationed at Jitra in North Malaya, just on^ the 
MaUya-Thai border fought gallantly for three days, bfit bad- to jiye 
way before the superior Japanese forces on the Uth Dec. 1941. Two 
capital ships of the British Nayyr-Prmce of Wales {3.:000 tons) and 
‘ Repulse ’ (32000 tons) were sunk on Dec.- 10 and the Navy was lendered 
completely useless. The South Padfic came under the control, of sitjjie 
Japanese Navy. Most of the British air planes were put out of ac^n 
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in the earlier days of the war and the rest were forced by the Japanese 
to remain on the ground. So, owing to the inactivity of the air and 
naval forces, throuijout the campaign, the Japanese were afak to land 
troops wherever and whenever they wanted and were thus able to 
outflank the retreating British forces. 

The rest of the sorrowful tale of the -collapse and disaster of 
Malaya is simply told. It is a tale of the inefficiency and inactivity 
of the British officers and the shattered morale of the* soldiers. Also 
Star and Sungri Patani fell on Dec. 15. On the 19th Dec. one unit 
of the Japanese forces captured Penang and Paru Buntar -and the 
second unit seized Kuala Krai and Trengana. The Japanese forces 
entered Taiping on the 23rd Dec. and Kuala Kangsar on the 24th 
They reached the Perak river on the 25th and fought the British 
Army. Crossing the Perak river on the 26th Dec. they captured Epoh 
on the 28th Dec. and Tanjong Malim on Jan. 8, 194^ The battle of 
Shm River was lost by the British on the 10th Jan. and the Japanese 
forces entered triumphantly in Kuala Lampur, the capital of federated 
Malaya ^ates, on the follcwing day. The restoftheMalayanStates- 
Sepj^. Gemas, Malacca, Batu Pahat, Segamat, Batu Anaam, -Endau 

their hands before the end of January. The 
British, withdrew all their available forces into the island of Singapore 
‘5® -fohore Cawsway (bridge), tnat connected SingapSe 
;With the mainland, on the morning of the 31st Jan. 1942. fe-fore 

■ majority of the Indian troops in Singapore had alreadv fontfh*- 

■o^e mainland and were thoroughly exhausted mentally and physicaUv 
-T^ general morale of the army as well as the civiiianrwas vIS fow 
Tte .Japanese forces reached Johore Bharu on Feb. 4 and boSrHfl 
and machine-gunned Singapore for four days. Crossing ^ 

■Bhani Eridge they made the.r initial landing on sirgaporron theS 
jFeb- After bitter fighting tor a wppIt i ^ tiie oth 

.suromdeted to tho Impeikl Japanese Ari on the 15tu“eb."l9ffi!“°“”’' 

Ton^Lnld^yX'sSShl 

• Anny, about which one or two raunal rtke., British Indian 

.-'Rroughout the. Malayan Campaign the Indian troops fought m 
iaHamst the heavy odds. Time and again 

blunders committed fay their British Comman^^^ were made victims of 
loyally continued to fight wS theTr r’ *"^7 Patiently and 

to sa^ety. on the iriand-fortress S SiLapoK^^m^nT^*^ 
i,«®w tie. officers in such a state thf>ir i^he troops 

t^^ndet then , , hat thVSit'ei'e „T ht Man 

. ; WM not .strong .enough. So they were nnnJ^ZT i l**? 

ri^gue.with the Japanese forces ffiy the British ! 

sn^on, a.umt of the Indian .«nder 


The British had not only made good their promises of protecting the 
Ind.an Civilians in Malaya, ^but had left them in the lurch. This naturally 
created a feeling of disgust in their minds for their erstwhile masters and 
every Indian in the Far East was up against the British. 


CHAPTER III 

Indian Independence Movement 

It has been mentioned already, that the Indian patriots and revolu- 
tionaries in the Far East were waiting for an opportunity to accelerate tl^e 
Independence Movement. The war aifforded them that opportunity and 
they were not slow in catching it. The very day, when the Japanese dec- 
lared war on Britain and America, the Indians in Tokyo met at the Rainbow 
Grill and decided upon a programme of action to foster the movement. 
They formed a committee under the Presidentship of Sri Rash Behati Bqse 
to arouse Indian opinion in East Asia in favour of armed fight against the 
British. This Committee, later on, resolved to hold a conference of 
the Indian lea iers of East Asia at Tokyo. , 

The Indians in Thailand proved more practical in this respect. They 
hailed this opportunity as God-sent and forthwith sought the help and 
co-operation of Japanese in their struggle for the liberation of tl|eir 
motherland. With a dramatic promptness, the Independence ‘ Leagua^of 
India' was formed at Bangkok, under the leadership of Baba Amar Singh 
on the 9th December, 1941—the day following the landing of Japanese 
forces on Thailanl. Swami Satyananda -Puri thanked his Thai Bharat 
Culture Lodge into Indian National Council and joined hands with the 
League. He enlisted many thousand volunteers for active work in the 
movement. The late Mr. P. D. Narula was put in charge of the training 
department. But, by far the most zealous worker was Giani Pritam Singh. 
He contacted the Japanese high officials in the very beginning and set;to 
work ^in right -earnest. The Japanese were equally anxious to enlist 
the help and co-opcration of the Indians and they formed -a laison depart- 
ment to deal with the Indian matters. This department was called 
»‘Fuji'wara Kikan’ — Major Fuji vara- -being its head and ‘Kikan mean%ig 
department. 

It will not be out of place here to mention, that though the main 
object of the Indian patriots of East Asia was to achieve the freedom of 
their motherland by the help of the Japanese, many other immediate 
factors also prompted them for the cause of action, which they -took. One 
of these was to safeguard the lives and properties of the Indians in Thai- 
land and Malaya. They had known the Japanese too well to form the 
opinion that they were a ruthless people. Their treatment with the enem:^ 
nationals was most brutal and barbaric. The Japanese soldiers indulgeu 
freely in raping and looting wherever they went. The Indians in Malaya 
in the event of their remaining aloof, would have been treated as ‘'enemy 
nationals" and put to incalculable hardships and sufferings. By starting tiie 
.Indian Independence Movement,. 'the Indian leaders* were 
1^1 property and honour of the {ndians residing in Ae 'Far 


the words of Major General Shah Niwaz. Brutal as the Japanese soldiers 
were I will say this much never molested any Indian 

In fact many a Eurasian and Chinese woman escaped molestation 
dapattas and ttllins tha Japanaac that thay were 
T^ndians It was a very common sight to see Japanese soldiers approa- 
ching Indian houses and trying to talk to the inmates. Most of them 
Lew no other language than their own. They would go up to an Indian 
Ld say ‘Gandhi Ka’ ?... meaning are you a follows of Mahatma Gandhi ? 
If the rLly was the affirmative, they would say Ha , shake hands or bow 
andpushofF.” 

Equally hazardous was the case of Indian prisoners-of-war. The 
Japanese knew no canons of civilized law and it was unthinkable to 
exLct a fair and reasonable treatment from them. By forming the Indian 
National Army, it was made possible to a certain extent to provide some 
relief to the Indian prisoners-of-war. The Japanese had their own motives 
tor driving the British out of India and they were fortunate in having the 
Indians making common cause with them. In return they undertook to 
afford all possible facilities to the Indian Civilians and prisoners-of-war 
the Far East. 

On occasion of the opening of the Independence League of India in 
Bangkok on December 9, 1948 S. Pritam Singh put before the public the 
policy of the League, as embodied^ in-, -the following declaration of the 
League ; — 

“The whole of Japanese nation unanimously in a single voice has 
taken a pledge to stake her fate* for the fulfillment of her incomprehen- 
sible spiritual aim of liberating the whole of Asia from the British yoke. 
We welcome this God-given opportunity that the Indians have been 
Waiting for since 1904. By the grace of God we are starting on a non-stop 
voyage to reach India’s goal of Complete Independence. The members 
of the Independence League of India either in India or abroad firmly 
believe that all the Independence movements started by the patriotic 
Indians in India or outside can only prosper, when they receive world-wide 
‘sympathy '■ and solid help, along with their heroic straggles against the 
British. 

In the past, Indian national leaders repeatedly urged the British to 
raci-nsider to abandon their bloodsucking policy towards India for which 
the English never cared in the least, British Jingoism is incorrgible now. 
The day of decision has now come when the God’s curse is inflicted upon 
the British for their wicked and treacherous deeds. 

1’ ‘t I . , 

v' i Eueland is gasping for breath -on the verge of death, having tasted 
result of her incendiary declaration of war against Germany, and now 

' me 'has face the indestructiDle armed forces of Japan. 

y ur Nations in the world have stood up ia increasing numbers, declaring 
Mlandas the common -enemy oi humanity*, and this combined power! 
.Stui'ancreasing in number, directly and. indireirf-lv h»!n rKo 


c©i|||Wil8 womid 
Thus Asiatics -iWOiiW-- 

white Anglo-Saxon. , 


..tfa^onand^fulc,- an^ the’htnanci- 
the Colonies of any 
r-tiiwtt.'be the'- blach- choliSrs' of the 


Every attempt made by the Indians to achieve freedom of India has 
always been called “a revolt” by the English, perhaps because other nations 
were not in a position, under the circumstances then prevailing, to openly 
sympathise towards it. From now on we wish and surely hope that all the 
freedom loving nations in this world would whole-heartedly and openly 
sympathise with Indian patriotic movements and would officially recognize 
the Indian People’s legitimate right of Complete Independence of 
India. 

We appeal to an our Indian, brethren, wherever they are, to refrain 
from helping the British . war efforts, and to stand up together to attain 
the glorious Indian Freedom. All Indians should fight to eliminate the 
Anglo-Saxon from the whole of Asia whatever energetic endeavours and 
sacrifices they have to make- 

immortal Prophets and Martyrs of India call upon you to serve your 
Motherland Bharta. 

The Bangkok branch of the Independence League of India. The 
League decided to send its representatives with the Japanese forces, ,as 
they advanced into Malaya, t J infiltrate into the British defence-lines _and 
prevail upon the Indian soldiers not to fight the Japanese. Giani Pritam 
Singh was pat in charge of this work. His other objects in accompanying 
the Japanese forces were to save the Indian people from the aggres.sion of 
the Japanese soldiers and set up the branches of the Independence League 
of India all o /er Malaya, with the help of the local Indians. Giani Pritam 
Singh and his companions had to labour hard day and night for reveral 
days continuously to save the Indians in East Asia from the impending 
disaster. Giani ji wrote, printed and circulated the propaganda leaflets 
among Indians. He arranged public meetings in every big town and 
organized Peace Committees. He made appeals for funds and volunteers 
in the public meetings. These volunteers were sent along with the Japa- 
nese force-, to search out and collect the Indian soldiers, and bring back 
the wounded, left behind in the jungles. The funds were used to provide 
board and lodging to these soldiers and in giving aid to the sick and 
wounded. The Indian civilians were also brought back from the jungles 
and provided with rations. In short every possible relief was given to -the 
needy and desolate. Giani Pritam Singh deserves a high tribute for 
giving consolation to thousands of terrified souls-civilians as well as 
soldiers. 

After the formation of the Indian National Army by Captain Mohan 
Singh, the members of this Army took an active ‘part in the -fighting in 
Malaya against the British. This group was commanded by Captain 
Allah Ditta Khan, 22 Mt. Regt. and was among the very first troops to 
land on the island of Singapore. . 

We now reproduce some relevant extracts from Giani Pritam Singh’s 
ffiary to show the course of events connecteff with the Indian Independence 
Movement : — ' . , , : 

P »c. 10, 1941 — ^Left Bangkok by air at 9.05 — ^reached Sanghora at 12.05, 
£olldiited Idliaiis, hoisted Indian National Tri-colout and formed the 



League branch. Went to Haddyi (Thailand) by car and formed the 
LeaLe branch-distributed declaration of the Bangkok League at both 
thepkees. S. Kishan Singh. Anrodh Ujhaji and Raghunandan Pasiji 
■were with me. 


Dec 11— Earlv in the morning at 6-30, 1 ■went to Sada,— (just on the Thai- 
Malaya Bo'rder along with Major Fujiwara, mterpretor Ottaguru 
and Lt. Nakamia. We found only one person S. Sadhu Singh m the city. 
T<!f>nthim along with two others to accompany Lt. Nakamia on the 
front —Came by a special lorry to Yale (Siam). Many Indians gathered 
there. S. Sher Singh and Ram Singh had been sentenced to death for 
not supplying lorries to the Japanese. I got this sentence set aside. 

I advised the Mayw and Police Officers to bring the civilians 
back. 

12.— S. Teja Singh went- to Kotah Bharu front. S. Kishan Singh, 
B. Sudarshan Ujhaji and S. Hazara Singh went to Betoug. I returned 
to Haddyai at 11-30. 

Dec, 13.— Master Bhagwan Singh.Dehati Dunya and Tirlochan Singh came 
from Bangkok to Hadyai early in the morning. 

Dec. 14—1 reached Alor Star along with S, Gopal. Singh and eight 
others from Haddyai at 7-20 in the morning. Five brave young men. 
Jamadar Puran Singh, Subedar Raman, S. Gopal Singh, S. Bhagat Singh 
and Dehati Dunya went to the front (Bravo!) Two Tamils refused 
to go, though they had offered themselves. 

Dec. 15— British Indian officers, soldiers and others were rounded up 
from the jungles and brought to the Japanese from the early morning 
at Alor Star. The first to arrive were Lt. Col. Fitzpatrick and h,s 
companions. (Captain Mohan Singh and Captain MohJ. Akbar Khan 
of die 14th Punjab Regiment). By the evening the number of these 
captured soldiers went up to 200. General Terauchi (C.I.C.) came to 
see me. Gopal Singh went to the front. From Chamida two Britishers 
and a lorry were brought. The Japanese M.P. patrolled the city 
for peace and order. 

It was in the jungles near Jitra Cantonment that Pritam Singh 
met Captain Mohan Singh, who was the senior-most Indian Officer in 
the 14th Punjab Regiment stationed at Jitra,- Captain Mohan Singh had 
already been thinking of raising an Indian National Army to oust 
Britishers from India. Seeing the Indian National Tri-Colour on one 
of the cars accompanying the Japanese forces, he had resolved to 
approach the Japanese. He explained to him aims and objects of the 
Indian Independence League and persuaded him to join the League and 
forin the Indian National Army. After prolonged discussions, in which 
’Mhjotalso participitated. Captain Mohan Singh agreed to join the Indian 
Independence Movement and fight against the British. It was here 
' that Captain Mohan Singh, and 54 of his companions pledged their lives 
, I fpt the freedom of India and the service of Indian Independerce Move- 
jp^nt The Azad Hind FauJ (Ir^^n'Naflbnai Army) -was formed at Jitra and 
: Gaptain* Mohan Singh was ■■st^Isd ^Gteheiral Officer Commanding G.O.C.) 



of that Army. For the ■ first time in his ; history the -sky rent with 
the shouts of 'Azad HindustaB Zindabad’-and *Azad Hind Fauj Zindabad.’ 
Captain Mohd, Akram Khan and Jamadar Sadhu Singh were the first 
to join the LN.A. They came to Alor Star on the 15th Jan. 1942. 

It is evident that Giani Pritam Singh and his party were infusing 
a new spirit and national awakening in the hearts of Indian Civilians-and 
British Indian forces. The following lines in his diary under the date 
Dec. 16, 1941 would show that the horrors of war had begun to manifest 
themselves in Malaya and Thailand, He seems to feel the troubles 
and hardship to which his countrymen were being subjected to. He 
writes ' 

S, Labh Singh and Mr. Ram Swarup Chobe came from Bangkok. 
They have brought some dreadful news from there. Well! The Almighty 
God knows what is right and what is wrong I About 100 armed soldiers 
have been brought to Alor Star from diflFerent places. Due to the 
availability of arms , many dacoities and thefts have taken place. The 
disposal of dead bodies and sanitation and water works arrangement 
have started. 

Jan. 1, 1942 — I reached Epoh from Taiping with my companions. Under 
the leadership of Col. Taimiira the Japanese celebrated the new year 
(2485 Buddhist year) by bowing in front of the sun. In Taiping 
S, Dalip Singh, Mr. Jalmanikshah, Mr. Nathu Ram etc. are very 
energetic and honest workers. In Epoh S. Sucha Singh, Saudagar 
Singh, Uttam Singh, Rab etc. are very hard working. 

Jan. 2 — ^Remained busy for the day in printing propaganda leaflets. The 
British had set the rations and big shops like Whiteways on fire. 

They had also taken all the public cars and lorries forcibly. The people 
have fled to the jungles. A very small number returned. The people 
are not to blame ! Who can dare to come in the city in such like 
unsettled and uncertain conditions (bloodshed, looting and raping)! 
Those with large families have left for far. off places, 

Jan. 3 — Remained busy in propaganda leaflets without any rations. Printed 
20,000 of four varieties! In the evening Gopal Singh, Jagat SingK 
H.A. Connard, Bali Chand 4/19, Hanuman Singh 4/19, Bhagwan Singh 
4/19, Hazari 2/19 and two Tamils were sent to the Front. I also 

...... ...accom.panied them...... 

Jan. 4 — Came back at 9--20 A. M. At 9-30 came to know of the horrible 
incident of 80 Indian soldiers being killed at Kantang. Spoke for about 
25 minutes in the public meeting of Indians. More than 4,000 Indians, 

were present. Major Fujiwara also spoke. A Peace Committee of 

ten members with Mr. B.K. Das as leader was formed. Donations 
for Indian National Army were collected# Dehati Dunya, Ram Swarup 
Chobe, Tirlochan Singh and others were sent to the- front# ■ 30 -Indian 
soldiers were collected. Sent letters to Penang. The Indian' In- 
dependence League was formed under the Presidentship of Mr#, B;IC. 
Dass and a relief camp for civilians’ and Indian soliders was started. 


5— Introduced the members of Peace Committee with Khojima 
Department. Hav. (M. T.) Bacfaittar Singh of 5/14 along with six 
soldiers returned and immediately left for the front again. Sepoy 
Dhan Singh No. 16047 of 5/14 Regiment got wounded seriously and 
was hurried under dead bodies. He was saved, returned and told 
his tale. 

6— Captain Mohan Singh, Captain Mohd. Akram and 25 soldiers 
went to the front. The Chinese British Fifth Columnists set tire 
at two or three places and supplied information and rations to the 
British. The curfew order was, therefore, imposed. Captain Mohan 
Singh saw Lt. Kunizuka. 

The inangural meeting of the Kuala Lampur branch of the Indepen- 
dence League was held on Jan. 16, 1942, at the Police Depot Padang 
Kuala Lumpur. It was attended by a large gathering of Indians from 
ail parts of Selangar. Col. Fujiyama, the first Governor of Selangor and 
Major Fujiwara were also present and addressed the gathering. They 
explained the objects of the East Asia war waged by Japan and assured 
the Indians that the Japanese Government would give them every possible 
assistance in their attempt to achieve liberty from the “Anglo-Sexon 
Yoke, With the shouts of ‘Bande Matram’ and ' Azad Hindostan 
Zdndabad’ renting the sky, S. Pritam Singh rose to address the gathering 
and appealed to them to form the Independence League of India and 
not to lose this chance of liberating their motherland. He said that he had 
conferred with the Japanese and discussed the matters relating to India 
with them. They were prepared to offer every assistance to Indians 
ia their struggle for obtaining India’s freedom. 

The leaders of the Indians in Selangor forthwith formed the 
Independence League of India at Kuala Lumpur under the Presidentship 
of Dr. Lakhshmyah. Centres for enrolling members were opened at various 
places in Kuala Lumpur and outstaions and 20,000 members had been 
enrolled within a fortnight of the inaugural meeting. 

At this time the number of Indian Prisonerr-of-war at the main 
catop at Kuala Lumpur had risen to 5,000. After the formation of the 
maependence League of India on Jan. 16, Captain Mohan Singh ad- 
dressed these soldiers and ap^edled to them to join the 1. N. A. to 
“J®. in Malaya and elsewhere. He said that the object of 

the I.N. A., was to drive the British out of India and that the Japanese 
help mem in the achievement of their liberation from 
. Captain Mohan Singh had become very popular with the 

with a ready response. About 

4,000 of theta joined the LN.A. 


*^ohd. Aki-ata opene/1 a camp 


nor.imesc soldiets 'in a 
oi’.lQiani Pritlta^ c-'-l-t-*--' 
Punjab 

catap. slArfangei^, 

Kuala 



feoM. with the help 
Sufaedur Qnkar , Singh of 
dhaige'of this, military 
^ddihgby'th? dtvilknB of 
ilMtaQ sdldiefs at vdfious camps -in 
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Malaya^ was not a iiappy one. ' The Japanese 'did not give them any 
help with regard to rations, medicines and clothing etc. There was’ 
a serious shortage of these things at every place. The branches of the 
Independence League took upon themselves the duty of providing these 
soldiers with their needs as best as they could. In th's connection the 
services of S. Budh Singh and Hakim Anwar Ali Shah of Kuala Lumpur 
and S. Bhagwan Singh of Epoh and his dutiful wife Bibi Siindar Kaur 
need be mentioned with gratitude. -They' devoted all their time and 
energy for the ' relief ^ 'a assistance of Indian soldiers and went 'from 
door to door collecting rations, inedicines, clothing and other materials. 
Hakim Anwar Ali Shah saved the lives ^ of, many wounded and sick 
Indian soldiers, for whom a hospital was also opened. _ These kind- 
hearted gentlemen not only helped the Indian prisoners-of-war, but also , 
opened relief centres to assist the desolate and poor Indian civilians 
of Malaya, who had suffered the horrors of war. 

By the end of January, a net work of the branches of Independence 
League had been formed throughout Malaya and they had begun to. 

■ work in the right earnest for the' - amelioration of the lot of Indians 
in Malaya. The main objects of the .League were to save the; Indian 
civilians from being molested by the Japanese and to help the Indian 
Prisoners*^of-war. ■ 

The fall of Singapore and the unconditional surrender of the British 
brought new problems before the Indian Independence League and the" 
Indian National Army. Contrary to International law, the Japanese 
treated the British and Indian Prisoners of w^ar on entirely different lines. 
They generally meted out good treatment to the Indian soldiers and 
told them that they regarded them as brothers and not as enemies. 
They asserted that they were fighting the war to help India to win 
her independence from tire British. This techniciue proved effective 
and appealed to the Indian solidiers to join the Iirdian National Army, 

Singapore fell on 15th Feb. On the .night of Feb. 15/16, the 
Indian Army received orders to concentrate in the' Farter Park oh' the 
following morning. Subsequently the Indian Army (Prisoners-of-war) 
assembled at Farrer Park Singapore on Feb. 16,1942 at about 2;P,M. 
Lt. Cfol“Hiint a staff officer of ■ the British Military Headquarters at 
Malaya, Major Fujiwara, Captain Mohan Singh, prominent members 
of the Independence League of India and some Japanese and Indian Officers 
appeared before the Indian Army. Lt. Col. Hunt; made a brief speech 
on the microphone, in which he said, Today, I, on behalf of the 
British Government, hand you over to tihe Japanese Government, whose 
orders you will obey, as you have done oursd’ After this the Japanese 
representative Major Fuji warn came to the microphone and -said, ‘T, 
on behalf of the Japanese Govt,, take -y'ou over under our cOmUiand 
and hand you over to G. -O. C, Captain Mohan Singhd’- He went off 
to say, “As the British Empire is coming to' an end, the Indians' ''hawi 
a unique opportunity to attain freedom. It is an ideal time for you 
to rise and strike for your country’s cause. Japan, is preparedto help 
Indians in -every way, even though, Indians, are British subjects and 
technically enem'y nationals. We- know ■ that Indians are not ’Buitissh 
subjects from choice. The Japanese army 'would not treat you 
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but is prepared to treat you as friends if you repudiate British nationality.** 
He appealed to the Indian soliders to join the Indian National Army 
and assured them that Japan would give them every possible help for 
the liberation of their mother-land. 


After this Captain Mohan Singh came to the microphone and 
delivered a speech in Hindustani. He said, “The days of British oppression 
in the East are numbered and their hated rule must soon come to an 
end. The Japanese armed forces have driven them from Malaya and 
Singapore and they are beating a hasty retreat in Burma. India "stands 
on the threshold of freedom and it is incumbent on every Indian to 
fight and drive away those demons, who have been for so many decades 
sucking the life-blood of Indians. The Japanese have promised as their 
all-out help in the realisation of our coveted dreams and it is up to us now 
to organize ourselves and fight for the freedom of 4 OO millons of our 
countrymen and women. For this purpose, we have organized an Indian 
National Army from amongst the Indian soldiers and civilians in the 
Far East and I appeal to you all to join this Army.” 


The speech of Captain Mohan Singh was generally well received 
by the Indian soldiers. They acclaimed it with shouts of “ Inqilab 
Zindabad , and Azad Hindostan Zindabad” and raised their hands to 
show their willingness to join the I.N.A. Immediately after the hand- 
ing over ceremony. Captain Mohan Singh organized propaganda lectures 
for the Indian Pnsoners-of-war with the object of infusing a national 
spmt m them and mduemg them to join the I.N.A. He received active 
help from Col. Gill, Col. Chatterje and Captain Mohd. Akram Khan 
m this work. More than 30,000 Prisoners-of-war volunteered to loin 
the LN.A. 


On reaching Singapore, Giani Pritara Singh immediately called a 
meeting of Indian civilian leaders and formed a Peace Committee and 
Independence League at Singapore with Mr. S.C. Goho as President 
T^he Iniian patriots suspected the motives of the Japanese and were' 
merefore, ve^ cautious in co-operating with the Japanese. But by and 

chance. Some 

days after the surrender of Singapore a meeting of the Presidents and other 
leading members of all the Malaya branches of the Independence League 
was held at Singaiwre and Giani Pritam Singh handed over the task 
^ organizing the League work in Malaya to the Malayan Indians A 

Ceto.l oMamzation-The tadependeace Lague of IndtWo? Sayf 

was formed With its Headquarters at Singapore. Sri N. Raghawan wai 
elected the President and Sri B.K. Das, the secretary of League. Thus 
the ^ague got a firm footing in Thailand and Malaya. The follow- 
showing the number of ILL branches, its member! anSe 

for the indefatigable work, put in by Giani Pritam Siagh and other 

piopecrs of the movement:-— * 
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No. of 


: ;^:;:;;State:/<v;;:y^^ 


President. 

Com- 

mittee 

members 

Total 

membe^^^^ 

L Kedah ^ 

(a) Alor Star 

Bhagwan Singh 

10 



ih) Sungei 
Pattani 

V. M. Kader 

5 

200 


(c) Kulim 

Wazir Singh 

10 

500 

2. Perak 

(a) Taiping 

Jalmaiiekshah 

12 

1,000 


(h) Kuala Kang- 
sar 

Lai Singh 

11 

1,000 


(cli^Ipoh 

B. K. Das 

13 

5,000 

3. Selangcr 

(d) Kuala Lumpur Dr. Lakshmiaya 17 

4,000 


{b) Kajang 

Zakariah 

11 

2,000 


(c) Kalang 

Lachman Chet 
tiar 

10 

14,000 

4. Negri Sembi- 

- Seramban 

Dr. Majumdar 

10 

800 

5. Mallaca 


Shanmugham 

Pillai 

12 

No report 

6. Penang 


N. Raghwan 

11 

7,000 

7. Singapore 


S. C. Goho 

41 

50.000 


The strength of the Indian National Army up to the fall of Singapore 
was 9,100, distributed os follows Allot Star 800; Sungi Pattani600; 
IpohT,000’; Kuala Lumpur 4,200; Muar -1,100 ; volunteers in Singapore 
before the surrender 1,400. 

Here, it will be worth while to mention, that though Captain 
Mohan Singh, received a ready response from the rank and file 
of the Indian Army, he was not successful in enlisting the support 
of the senior officers of the Army. It is difficult to enume.rate-all the 
obstacles he had to contend with. On the one hand some senior officers 
vehementally resisted the formation of the I.N.A. and advised the 
soldiers under them to keep out of it. On the other hand the treat- 
ment of the Japanese with the Prisoners-of-war was not wholly satisfactory. 
They did not supply enough rations, clothing and medicines for them 
and it became increasingly difficult for captain Mohan Singh and the 
Indian Independence League to supply their needs. The Japanese also 
began to issue* arbitrary orders to the LN.A. and Indian Prisoners-*^-^ 
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war Added to this there were cases of indiscipline in some of the 
Prisoner-of-war camps. Cases of loot and rape by them were ako report- 
ed. Some mischievous persons tried to create Hindu -Muslim disturbances. 
Of course British Fifth Columnists were there and trie i to impede the 
progress of the Indmn National Army. /Fhere wCire OL-ner-s who had 
honest dififerences of opinion. Many of the V. C, Uh irn.i K. C. O's 
believed that the Japanese were raising the I. N. A. to utilise it for 
their own selfish ends. There were others, wJjo di'd nor want to work 
under Captain Mohan Singh, because they were senior to him in the 
British Indian Army. Captain .Mohan Singh tried to steer through these 
difficulties as best as he could and was in the end able to convince 
most of them of his sincerity of purpose. 

Captain Mohan Singh set up his Headquarters at Mount Pleasant 

in Singapore. A prisoner-of-war HeadnnartarK wa.'s set no unrlprr'Al 
N.S. Gill with Col. J.K. Bhonsle as 
General and Col. A,C. Chatterii_ as 

Vigorous propaganda was done in the Army as — — 

asking them to co-ope,rate with the Indian Independence Movement. 
Propaganda leaflets were prepared and distributed. Interesting program- 
mes of Indian Independence propaganda were broadcasted ^ from 
Singapore, Saigaon and_ Bangkok Radio Stations. A paper called ‘Azad 
Hind’ was published daily from Singapore under the control of the 
Indian Independence League. This paper was first published on the 
lOth Dec. 1941 at Ranjit Estate of S. Bahadur Singh at Ulukanas on 
a cyclostyle machine. It remained in the hands of its original publishers 
up to the fan of Singapore, when Giaai Pritam Singh, handed it over 


the Adjutant 
the Director 


and Quarter Master 
of Medical Service, 
well as the civilians 


to the Independence League of India, 


Stress was laid on developing the national spirit among the Indians 
in Malaya. Strenuous efforts were made to develop a high sense of 
honour and responsibility in all ranks of the array. They were taught to be 
Indians first irrespective of caste and creed. Gradually separ.itc kitchens 
anl othCT religious barriers were done away with. Every sepoy and 
officer lived, ate and worked, together. The Congress Tricolour was 
adoptiSd aS the National Flag of the I.N.A. 

The Independence League of India particularly looked after the 
interests of Indians in Malaya, saved them from the aggression of 
Japinese and rendered active help. to those, who were in "need of it. 
; It W4S; high ti-me to take a forward step and for this purpose the Indian 
leaders of Malaya and Thailand met at a Conference in Singapore to 
decide upon the future course of action. 
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(Standinff I row) Lt Kunizuka, K A, Nilakhanda Ayyar, bucha bingtt, js^.r » 
Sral Mohaa Singh, Giani Pritam Singh, Major Fujiwara. Col. N. J 
S C. Goho. Col. M. Z. Kiani, Captain Mohd. Akram Khan 
(Standing II row) B.K. Das, N. Baghavan 

(Sitting) Ottaguru (Jap.) I.t. Mohd IqMl, Lt. Rattan 

Presidents of the 1. 1. L. Branches of Malap(3B-2-42) 


K. P. K. Menon, Major Pujiwara, N. Raghavan, 


(Sitting) 



CHAPTER IV 
TOKYO CONFERENCE. 
I 


Preliminary Meeting at Singapore. 



1 Major 




Indian Independence Movement had now started all over the Far 
East in right earnest and the Indian leaders and patriots at Tokyo 
had decided to hold a Conference of the representatives of Indian com- 
munity at Tokyo from Shanghai, Malaya, Hongkong and Thailand to 
decide upon the future course of action and act jointly. S. Pritam 
Singh and Swami Satyananla Puri were in constant touch with the 
Japanese authorities and Indian nationalist leaders at Tokyo. Before 
proceeding to Tokyo S. Pritam Singh convened a joint meeting of the 
representatives of various national elements of Malaya and Thailand to 
take stock of the whole situation, to exchange views on different pro- 
kems and to select delegates for the Tokyo Conference. It was held 
at Singapore at the residence of Sri S, C. Goho at 3-30 p. m. Tokyo 
time on Monday, the 9th March 1942. 

Before the proceedings of the conference began a group photog raph 
of the representatives -present, with Major Fujiwara, was taken. 

The following gentlemen were present. 

The Indian Independence League, Malaya : 


1. Sri N. Raghavan 

2. „ B. K. Das j 

3. „ Sucha Singh ) 

4. „ K. A. N. Iyer. 

5. Dr. Majumdar 

6. Sri S. C. Goho 

7. „ K. P. K. Menon 

The Indian Independence League, Thailand 

8. Sirdar Pritam Singh. 

9. „ Amar Singh. 

10. Doctor Onkar Singh. 

The Indian National Council, Thailand : 

11. Swami Satyanand Puri. 

Indian National Army : 

12. • Captain Mohan Singh 

13. Captain Mohammad Akram 

Indian Prisoners' of War : /■ _ 

14. Lt. Col. N. S. Gill -.j ' 

15. Major 

Mr. Otaguro of tl» Jfpjifviata attended l' - 

obaervet. 

Sri N* * 


Penang. 

Ipoh 

Kuala Lumpur. 
Seremban 

Singapore 
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iia.i the opportunity of meeting the representatives oi the In Jian Inde- 

pendence League of Thailand and Malaya. The mating was of particular 
significance in that it was being held in the citMel ol british imi-'erialisni 
in Asia, namely Singapore. He wished the Contcrcnce every mcceis 
and earnestly hoped that their endeavours to liberate India wotil! be 
crowned with success. He regretted that he could not remain iangar 
with them owing to other engagements. 

Sri Raghavan thanked Major Fujiwara for his very encouraging 
words. Major Fujiwara then left the meeting. , 

The Chairman then requested Sirdar Pritam Singh to address the 
-meeting. Sirdar Pritam Singh explained how the Indian Independence ' 
League was formed in Thailand at Bangkok. He thanked the Indians m 
Malaya for their ready co-operation in having organised ''ranches of 
the League in all centres of Malaya. 

The Chairman proposed a resolution appreciating liic patriotic 
work of Sirdar Pritam Singh and thanking ium on behalf of me Indian 
.community in Malaya for his self-less work in tiie cause ul the Lberation 'i; 
of the'r mother-land. The resolution was acclaimed unanhnously 5j ' 
the Conference. 

The Chairman then pointed out riiai cwo points uere to be con- ' 
sidered by the Conference : — 

1. Whether the present time was the proper occasion for the 
Indians in the F-ar East-to take action for tlie attainment of > 
Indian Independence. 

2. If that was the proper occasion, how should they 
towards the attainment of their goal. 




proceed 

'vf \ 


Captain Mohan Singh said that he got into conact with Sirdar 
Pritam Singh at a place near Jitra on 15th December 1941, and learnt ;>J|; 
about the Indian Independence League. Subsequently he met Major 
Fujiwara, and after that he had been in constant touch with them. At 
first he was doubtful of the Major’s purpose, but now he was fully 
convinced_of his sincerity in desiring to assist us in the liberation of India "’'-'if 
from British control. The situation that all of them visualised at that ,4 !' 
time, was completely changed with the fall of Singapore. They did not . : 
expect to find in Singapore such a large number of Indian soldiers — nearly | 
50,000. The total strength of the Indian Army now in Malaya was y 
near 60,000. To feed them, to equip them and look after their other* 'f 
requirements would be a big problem, and, the Indian Independence , y’ii 
League must give immediate consideration to it. „ 

Lieut. Col. Gill spoke about the ^,000 Indian prisoners of war ; yi. 
m Singapore and wished to know what.^ais to become of them. 

Swami Satyananda Puri explained the formation and objects of his 
organisation, the Indian National Council of fhhiland. The objects 
were mmnly ( 1 ) to work in co-operation wibh'^hfe. 'political activities in 
India, (2) tojwn the sympathy of the Indian, . National ,, Congress, (3) to 


Sellr¥ltkt,'€^»(!'the’ 

reported to have stated that 
interfere ■' in'" in'diaftbC ' 


Indian® residing outside India wouiu- 


jhe prgahisatiori. , Explaining , 
Pindit Jawaharlai NeMu was 

wdhld^Wt,:'^ 
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considered; as traitors. His organisation was, therefore afraid that it might 
be treated as a body of Quislings in the pay of the Japanese. Unless all 
possibilities o:i such a stigma were removed, nothing could be achieved. 
He ^therefore suggested that contact should be established with Sri 
Subhas Chandra Bose and' that he be requested to lead them, Swami Satya- 
nanda Puri further said that he had sent a telegram to Sri Bose from Bang- 
kok on 2nd Feb. 1942, to that effect, and had received a reply over 
the radio agreeing to accept the presidentship of the Indian organisa- 
tion in the Far East working for Indian Independence. 

, Sri S, C. Goho requested Sirdar Pritam Singh to explain to the Con- 
ference the purpose of the proposed delegation to Tokyo. 

The Sirdar said that the delegation was proposed for two purposes ; 
(1) to meet in an informal conference at Tokyo Indian representatives in 
Asia outside India and discuss the problem of Indian Independence, (2) 
to negotiate with Japanese authorities terms of co-operation with Japan 
for achieving the independence ' of India. 

Lt. Col. Gill stressed the importance of carrying out effective pro- 
paganda in India to prepare the necessary atmosphere so that the Indian 
Army overseas would receive the willing co-operation and help of all 
Indians when it would march into India. The Indian Army had been 
till now' fighting under certain pledges. Before they could break those 
pledges, they should be- convinced that their former pledges were really 
not in keeping with the honour and self-respect of free Indians,* and 
that by breaking them they would not be doing anything unsoldierly or 
dishonourable. For that too, propaganda among them was essential. 

Sirdar Pritam Singh said that some propaganda was being carried 
on airfong the troops and that more would be done in that line. 

Sri K. P. K. Menon discussed at length the policy followed by the 
Indian National Congress till then. Two years ago the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress asserted complete Independence as the goal of 
India.- In the past the Congress had followed two methods, both without 
■success. It had first tried to appeal to the good sense and democratic 
sentiments of the British to grant freedom to the Indians. Later on, on 
the outbreak of the present War, Mahatma Gandhi started the ‘‘No-War 
Campaign ” which, however, did not ask the country to desist from helping 
in the war-efforts by positively refusing men, money and material for 
the prosecution of the War. The result had been a watchful inactivity 
on the part of the Congress. There was another course remaining, namely 
the application of force. India was not prepared for that, but Pow that 
Japan was willing to offer them help, they should accept , it. Efficient 
propaganda* ’ should also bexarried on both inside and outside India. 

Sri S. C. Goho spoke on the necessity of creating in^ilndia confidence 
in the intentions of Japan regarding India. 

Swami Satyananda Puri suggested that Japan should make a 
declaration assuring Indian Independence* He mentioned that he had 
heard over the radio that the Working Committee of the Congress 
had removed on the 13th January, 1942 the “ non-violence ” from the 
creed of the Congress, 

Sri Sucha Singh stressed the necessity * of immediate action, as delay 
would be detrimental to the cause. India was ready for action^ 
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I f fnl Gill agreed with Sri Sucha Singh. He said that-df the 
„ . . tnrtTO nf the intentions of the Inians Overseas, they 

British were to j |.he Middle East and replace 

delay woull make the atreegth of 
ihe British India gieatei as they would be able to produce more 
SmuSn and wir uiaterials. Hence delay would be suicdal to the 

cause. 

In conclusion it was decided that : 

ni That was the time when all Indians in East Asia should unite for 
India’s freedom. The psycaological moment had come to stoke for 
India’s freedom. 

O) The first thing to do was to carry on propaganda both in and 

outside India among thi Military and civilians. 

(3) Sri Subhas Chandra Bose should be requested to come to Tokyo 
and accept the leadership. 

The meeting was adjourned till 10. 30 a.m. Tokyo time, Tuesday, 
10th March, 1942. 

The second sitting of the conference was held at the same place the 
next day— Tuesday, 10th March, 1942 at 10-30 a. m. Sri Raghawan 
presided. 

The Chairman summed up the conclusions arrived at the last sitting 
of the Conference. One of the question discussed at that meeting was 
whether the present time was opportune for taking action. The news 
of the fall of Rangoon and the surrender of the N. E. I, gave strength to 
the condusion arrived at by the Conference that the time was opportune. 
He stated that the Conference should now discuss the broad outlines of 
the methods to be adopted to achieve the freedom of India. His own 
personal view was that no method which did not get the approval of 
the Indian National Congpss would succeed. If the Indians in the Far 
East went against the opinion of the Congress, they w'ould run the risk of 
being taken to have gone against the wishes of the people of India. At 
present it was difficult to know the view’s of cither the people of India 
or the Congress. The presence of the British in Intlia made it particularly 
hard for the people to give free expression to their opinions. 

Sri S, C. Goho asked whether it was proposed to give the public 
m India previous information of their intentions to act for the liberation 
of India- If such information were given, it would help the Britfsh. 

The Chairman said that an expert committee would have to be 
to go into the details of tnropaganda to be made to India, 

aI ^ Menon said that the history of the Congress showed 

that when there was a strong public feeling in favour of any pardcolar 

had always yielded to jt. He believed that 
h® Ix®aWe to create such a pubKc opinion 
-rl ®ttion. In their propaganda tfa«? 

, ;-%l,ttere ,iisi no other course left except 

^Sis and.tejdiatidiehelpS 

' have^'SenTh^^Atf f ^ ® t:ertain .sections of Ifldiaw 

have, b^en Ba»yihg,onpio|«gan#i:ia^is^apan As restilt tJiere 'ie in 
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India a very wrong impression of Japan s intentions. We must clear this 
Sonciption. (3) We mnst tell India of the might of Japan. (4) We 
Smt S the light of our own experience in Malaya advise Indians 
Sding the safeguards to be adopted in the period of transition. (5) 
tS British may promise some sort of concession to India and a section 
nf Indians may be deceived by such a promise. We must counter-act sudi 
f move (6) The Indian leaders must be induced to declare the independ- 
ence of India at the psychological moment. 

The propaganda could be by means of broadcasts, leaflets and 
namDhiets. They must also carry on propaganda among the men m the 
Array, in order to convince them of the justice of tdieir cause. 

The Chairman suggested that the representatives attending the Con- 
ference should not themselves broadcast in the initial stage. If they 
wSfto do so, they would be committing themselves and later on they 
would find their intentions doubted by the leaders in India. He said that 
the delegates attending the Tokyo Conference should not broadcast 
from Tokyo on the question of the Independence of India. 

The conference accepted the view of the Chairman. 

The Chairman doubted whether the creation of a strang public 
opinion which could change the attitude of the Congress leaders, would 
not take time. 

Sri K. P. K. Menon was of opinion that in. these times persistent 
propaganda would be effective in a short time. 

Sri S. C. Goho asked whether it would be possible for some 
responsible person from thereto go and see the Congress leaders and 
try to convince them of the sincerity of their aims and the practicability 
of their methods. 

Captain Mohan Singh said that it would be possible, and that it must 
be done. Such a course would be more effective than anything else. 
Hence the importance of the decision that the leaders there should not 
broadcast at this stage. 

Swami Satyanand Puri stated that infiltration into India was possible, 
but that it would take about two months'for a person to get into India. 

The Chairman said that time was an essential factor and wanted 
to know what the cost would be of maintaining an army of 60,000 men. 

Capt. Mohan Singh promised to give the information later on. 

'Sri K.A. N. Iyer said that it would be difficult for them to know 
that a strong public opinion had been created in India. Hence they should 
concentrate on other methods to convince and convert the leaders of 
the Congress directly. He wanted it to be made clear whether they were 
to act only after the Congress had been won over, and whether in case 

they failed to convert the Congress, they were to act inspite of thb 
Congress. < I' 

Sri K. P. K. Menon said that they should act with the consent arid- 
co-operation of the Congress, if that should be possible, but if necg^ri^^ 
without the Congress. He, however, believed that the Gorigress , 


won over. 


■ w * ."if 
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Lt. Col. Gill said that all the men in the Indian Army in Malaya 
were not educated men. It would take time to convince them of the 
justice of the cause, they would be asked to fight for. He asked the 
conference whether they liked to have a few thousand sincere men 
immediately or a larger number after some time. He also reminded 
the conference that in a modern Army the proportion of fighting men 
to non-combatants was one to one, and that therefore, though they had 
an army of 60,000 they had only ^,000 combatants. To educate all of 
them into a sincere faith in their cause would take at least six months. 

Asked as to how many could be got in three months, Lt. Col. Gdl 
said that it would be possible to get about 10,000. 

The chairman then raised the question, whether they should receive 
assistance of Nippon (Japan) in their independence fight. Tiie confer- 
ence decided that in the attainment of independence, full support and 
co-operation-of Nippon may be received. 

Lt. Col. Gill said that propaganda should be carried on by all pos- 
sible means. 


Sri K. P. K. Menon said, that apart from broadcasting and drop- 
ping leaflets and pamphlets, they should also try infiltration ; but that 
it would have to be left to experts. 

Sri K. M. Kannampillay said that in the last civil disobedience 
movement in India, it was possible to circulate News-sheets secretly, and 
that they could have recourse to such a method of propaganda also. 

Sri Sucha Singh remarked that since the Congress was bound to a 
poHcyiof aon-vmlence, which was different from their policy, there was 
a possibility of its not agreeing to act with them. He wanted a defi- 
nite decision to be arrived at by the conference, as to what their policy 
would be in such an eventuality. 


Swami SatyaMnd Pun pointed out that the Congress had eschewe 1 
non-violence from its cread. He was of opinion that if the Congress did 
not agree to assist them, they should form a Council of Action in the Far 
East to hberate India. Any territory taken by their Army (1. N. A.i 

0 3 fianicl over to the Congress es e token of their 

sincerity of purpose. 


. The conference then unanimously decided that if they would b> 

were going to take, would be in the bes^ 
SSbN witl ^ ^ ^ without the Congress, pre- 


delegation 


Otaguro_.to give tlie conference 


♦ii^fprnp^tion ^ -qouH- on the poiiit. 


meetiM kaSlimI delegation for the Tokyo 

Japan nH|,st have been inspiredby. 
ImiE ptoiniiitig jail mstsMnm 'to ^ 

WtfiriLs to wdependeape, They might have approached the- 

autnonaes to arrange for a meettog.^ . Tokyo of the representatives 3 
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Indians in all parts of the Far East. The Tokyo conference would be 
quite informal. An official conference would be mainly to provide an 
opportunity for Indian patnot^ to meet and exchange vievvs, m or^r to 
remove all differences of opinions among them. I he Indians in Tokyo 
were out of touch with India and would like to hear from the Indians 
in Malaya and Thailand about present conditions. 

The chairman wanted to know whether the Malayan delegation would 
be considered as the representative of a free people, and given the right 
and facilities of free speech and ventilation of opinion. 

Mr. Otaguro assured the conference that there would be no doubt 
about that. 

Sv/ami Satyananda Puri stated that the Indian National Council in 
Banidvok had got into telephonic communication with Sri Sahaye of the 
Indian National Council, Japan and asked for an opportunity to clarify 
the policy. Sri Sahaye said that he had approached the authorities and 
arranged for the meeting at 'Tokyo. Swami Satyananda Puri, however, 
stressed that the conference at Tokyo should be an informal one. 

Sri B. K. Das said that the discussions of the conference, though 
informal, would bound to be of an extensive nature, and that there- 
fore it was essential that the civilians and the Army should be given as 
large representation as possible. 

Mr. Otaguro said that Major Fujiwara had suggested four civi- 
lian representatives from Malaya and Two from Thailand, and two re- 
presentatives of the Army. 

Captain Mohan Singh said that he had asked that there should be at 
least three Army representatives. He was expecting the reply of Major 
Fujiwara that day. 

The following four were nominated as the Malayan delegate by 
the conference : Sri N. Raghavan, Sri K. A. N. Iyer, Sri S. C. Goho and 
Sri K. P. K. Menon The representatives from Thailand would be Sirdar 
Pritam Singh and Swami Satyanania Puri. The delegates from Indian 
Army were to be decided later on. 

The leader ’of the delegation was left to be elected by the ddegates 
themselves at a separate meeting. 

The chairman asked the conference to decide on the instructions 
to the delegation. After discussion it was unanimously decided that ‘‘ the 
delegation could at that stage (at the Tokyo Confepnee) commit them- 
selves to not more than , inducing the Indian National Leaders to the 
view, that, may be adopted by the delegates -at the conference at Tokyo.” 

The qfuestion of Indian Prisoners of War was taken for discus- 
sion next. ^ ; 

Sri B. K. ^ Dass said that he was painfully surprised to' hear thit 
the Indian soldiers im Singapore were Prisoners-Of-War, while those'in 
■other parts of ‘Malaya were not. He wanted the conference to impress 
-upon' 'the Nipponese- authorities that' the soldiers in Singapore should 
be treated On 'the saiiie ' basis as- those elsewhere in"' Malaya. “ * 

<Paptai|Ti' Mphaii Singh explained that there was not much praotit:al 
4iffetenc;e in tfie^ treatip^ot of both, apart from a few restrictions pated on 


the soldiers in Singapore. He reminded the conference that the Indian 
Army outside Singapore had not yet been recognised officially as the 
Indian National Army. Indian soldiers in Singapore had surrendered 
on the order of the British authorities and as such were technically con- 
sidcred as Prisoners of War. 

The ch^rman wanted to make it quite clear that the protest did 
not at all come from the soldiers themselves, but from the civilians. He 
proposed the following resolution to be adopted by thc'civilian mem- 
Urs of the conference and forwarded to Major Fujiwara and anyone 
else he might suggest : “Considering the present atmosphere and gratefully 
considering the attitude of Nipponese Military autnorities, the civilian 
delegates of this conference make a strong appeal that, if possible, before 
the Tokyo delegation leaves, as a gesture of Nippon’s goodwill, the Indian 
Prisoners-of-’War in Singapore be placed on a par with tiie proposed 
Indian National Army, even though such soldiers became Prisoners 
owing to the cease-iire order of the British Military authorities 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the conference. 

Mr. Otaguro told the conference that Major Fujiwara was doing 
his level best in the matter. 

The conference was adjourned sine die. 


. _ CHAPTER V 

TOKYO CONFERENCE. 

II 

The Fateful Air Disaster — ^The First Sacrifice. 

The joint conference at-®Singapore after due deliberations had 
decided to send nine delegates to the Tokyo Conference. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, the delegation was destined to meet with a fatal accident. 
The delegation was to leave in two batches. The first batch consisting 
of four most zealous workers left for Japan via Saigaon on the early 
morning of 11th March 1942. They were Swami Satyananda Puri — the 
organiser of the Indian National Council of Thailand, Sirdar Pritam 
Singh — ffie originator of Indian Independence League, Captain Mohammad 
Akram— H:he right-hand man of General Mohan ^ngh in the Indian 
Rational Army and Mri Nilkanth Ayre, the trusted assistant of Sri Raghwan. 
Mr. Ottaguru of the Fujiwara Department along with sk other Japanese 
also accompanied them. They weice reported to have left Saigaon on 
the I'Sth March 1942, and after that nothing was heard of 

pie second group comprising of General Mohan Singh and Col 
Niranjan Sin^ Gill of the Indian National Army* Sri Raghayan, Sri S. C. 
Goho and Sri K<.P, K.'Menon left Singapore on March 15, and reached 
Oh the^T^htMawh. They ,yrere anxiously awailang the arrival 
■;j|£their.coasi;adp,. hat ifhey waited’ in vain. ,It was, repcarted .that .the 
.was nearing "Tokyo 'tin the 24th' March, hut thereafter , it '.seemed ito 
-ve.'dfsajppeared ffito the unknownd;,- Th^t hleafc, stormy, afternoon of the 

awn * , IC'di iyrA%44*i«wl *.*.-«* 
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The news of the tragedy came as a suiden shock and severe blow 
to all the patriots in the Far East. Four of their sincerest workers and 
comrades had departed at a time, when their services were needed most. 
It also stunned the public of Japan and cast a shado w over the confer- 
ence at Tokyo. The absence of those leaders, who were going across 
with great enthusiasm to serve the cause of India, was felt by one and 
all alike. The National Memorial Service held at Hongenji Temple 
Tokyo was one of the biggest of its kind— a most solemn, heartfelt and 
dignified function. General Tojo expressed sympathy over the loss of 
four heroic souls, pledged to extend all possible aid for the complete 
Independence of India and hoped that the cause for which they gave up 
their lives would not go in vain. 

Malaya and Thailand celebrated the memory of these martyrs in a 
befitting manner. When the delegates returned from the Tokyo confer- 
ence, a Memorial meeting was held at Syonan-to (Singapore) on the 24th 
April, 1942. High tributes were paid to the spirit of service and sacri- 
fice of the departed patriots. It is worthwhile to reproduce here two 
of the most important speeches— one by Major Fujiwara and the other 
by Sri N. Raghawan. 

Major Fujiwara addressed the spirits of the four Indian patriots in 
these words ; — 

It was on the early morning of 11th March when you, four com- 
rades of mine started, from Singapore Civil Aerodrome in high spirits 
with burning passion for your mother country and with the noble aim 
of India’s Independence. 

You, the spirits of the glorious dead, it is tragic you cannot speak, 
but I remember you departing in high spirits so vividly as if it took place 
yesterday. I have no words to express my heart-felt praise for you, when 
I think of your manly resolution to fly in bad weather to attend the Tokyo 
Conference, which decided the very big problem of helping India to 
free herself from the yoke of British rule. I have no words to express 
your mental anguish, when at the last moment, when Tokyo was only 
a stone’s throw away from you, the aeroplane crashed into the sea with 
your, comrade Otaguro — the Nippon English interpreter. We deeply 
grieve and, mourn this destiny of God. 400 millions in India mourn 
your loss with deep regret. 

I look back with pride on my association with S. Pritam Singh and 
Mr. Swami in Bangkok when the war clouds were hanging so low over 
ASIA, and with Mr. Aiyer and Captain Mohd. Akram, when the whole 
of Malaya was covered with strife and bloodshed ; our belief, knowledge, 
and ambition to help 400 million Indian Masses to attain complete Inde- 
pendence ; our complete faith in the strong union of Nippon and Hindustan. 
We vowed to each other that it would give us the greatest satisfaction 
to sacrifice our lives for the sake of this noble mission. Hence we helped 
each other and ran about here and there under the enemy’s fire. Inspired 
by this great idea we found “Light These numerous people, who are 
in your presence, are the very people, who had been saved by your ardent 
courage and great mercy. These people will carry on your noble ideal. 
There are many comrades scattered all pver Malaya, who cannot partici-^’ 
• pate in this service to-day. They have the same feeHags and are ■ offering 
&e same prayers., They appreciate whole-hearte^y that -yo^ 



to rouse feelings of sympathy in GREATER EAST ASIA for Indian Indep- 
endence are bearing fruit. I recall to my memory your -sublime activities - 
grand merits, deep friendship and trust shown to me and my staff. I 
recall to my memory countless impressions given to me in your private 
and public lives. 

I cannot help feeling again in great sorrow and restlessness that I 
lost my most intimate and great comrades. Your sacrifices CTeated a great 
and everlasting impression both in India and Nippon. They achieved 
great success for the Tokyo Conference. The Indian Independence Mo- 
vement initiated by you, and supported by general public opinion both in 
Japan and Hindustan, is about to make a glorious start. You will be 
satisfied to see that your mother country rejected unanimously the ridi- 
culous proposals of the British Government and is going to spring lorwar J 
to uphold honourable aims. I take consolence in the thought that your 
heroic deaths and sacrifices during your life contributed so much to the 
freedom of your motherland and stimulating the hearts of your couTjtry- 
mcn. I am sure that your glorious deaths will be written in golden letters 
in the history of the Indian Independence Movement. They will remain 
an everlasting beacon light in the memory of ypur countrymen, spurring 
them on in the achievement of your noble ideals. I pay my highest 
respects to your spirits. I have full confidence, that in the near future 
we shall perform what you undertook vhh your comrades. I offer in 
front of your spirits the gorgeous wreath “India for Indians.” “Complete 
Independence of India.” 

I- close my message of condolence with the prayers of ray staff so 
intimately associated with you, that your spirit may rest in Paradise and 
that you will protect the Indian Race for ever. I invoke you will come 
and receive my message. 

Tributes by Sri N. Raghavan, Chairman, 


at Syonan Memorial Meeting. 

-Little did we think when we left Syonan-to on the 1.5th of last month 
thit on onr return we might have to assemble here to mourn the loss of 
fdtrr' of our valued colleagues and one of our sincere friands. They were 
themselves On their way to Nippon, full of burning enthusiam for the noble 
cause that they have expoused on behalf of their country and countrymen. 
They might not have cared one way or the other, whether they lived or 
died in the achievement of their purpose. But heroes do not die; they live 
forever. 

We ard here to-day to pay homage, not tci persoiis who arc dead 
bia% to those who live for ever. We mourn, biit we do so, not for the 

our own loss, the loss of Patribts, a loss which wc 
destiny. It is trije that they will live in 
'heatM' t^hettsbed and honoured by those grateful countrymen of 
can last. They sfaalMivfe, indeed, in the un- 
dying' affecttbn of tTOiic 'for ikhom they made their ’supreme sacrifice. 

, The details oftbraiaRthe^y came to .then? ■unexpected. end,,, the cuhninar* 
tMoritimr'tetresmal cs»ri.:are-ttow.c$>mmon .knowledge' to all of you'.- 
Hsjas'i'smdithe. ;other,day.,'‘-^ey imilimm a day eftlie»;or,a,day 'later, for. 
^^'•mMYaiin ;ilap^-',iaj^fflay.nwes"than.|:hat ,spfr«*y #ftetnoon'-on th®' 
naf ht-have escaped ’tfcei acad'^t : .conapletefe ' : jBnt 
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• • to say. The ways of Fate are inscrutable and mysterious, 

u m-iv be that Providence had assigned to them the privil^e of ending 
Kk Xridly existenceasMartyrs in the cause of India. Our beloved 
luJSs Neelakandha Aiyer and Mohamed Akram, Satyanand Pun and 
o lfm Singh and our friend Ottaguro are not here m person to-day. but 
firm belief of most of us. that they are here m spirit and shall 
'""ntSe to tov^ us and guide us in the work that we 

Se set out to perform. 

Tfio loss I am sure, must have come to you with as sudden a shock as 
^ rn nV ’ Mot only to us, but to the whole of the people of Japan it 
It came to us. expected, and most grieved about. 

came as a witnessed a whole nation mourning so much the loss of 

P^'^^niroes who were not their o wn nationals. If our sorro w was keen 
the sorrow of the people of Japan was none the less severe, 
^‘"mourned by two nations, one their own kith and km and the 
other’ their hosts and friends, the noble souls passed into the Great 

Beyond. 

T mav be excused in mentioning first my friend and brother Neela- 

, iJa A^vTr To an audience of Malayan Indians, Mr. Aiyer _s face 

kandha Aiyer lo He served them for nearly thirty years with all 

must be very f indomitable spirit, he served them to the 

bis indefatigable ene „y considerable indeed, without fear or any 

utmost of his abihty, w^c^^^ one of those whom any country would 
desire for any • j g^et whom any person would have cherished 

have regarded A man genial, sincere, affectionate 

and loved as a most va ^ one who was inspired and 

loyal, ohe who wy fe d th assembled 

Si S Mb Tometoloss waB a personal a. 

well as a national one. 

XA Akram who passed away, I knew only for a short time 

Mohamed AKram p enough to convince me that here, was 

But the Htt le that I tT2bera?e his Motherland. He was 

> ofirerand M be Uved, he wodd have been 

actuated by ues and men in the Indian National .Army, 

an thorough nationalist at heart and in convictions, in 

Shorn of Captain Mohamed Akram was an invaluable 

words as well as in action at this juncture. The sense of 

asset to the cause o* th^ -Army. But believe me, the 

Srf are one in their ,o„ow at the paaems 

away oi this heroic sou ^ of Indian Culture. Those who 

Swami Satyanand Pun with him, those who knew him in 

lived with him, those were ^soaated ^^t^ flower. He was not only a 

Thailand, came to £^|.|^der The wonderfal manner 

Icadet of thought, but mnnd the banner of Indian ‘Indepei^eBce 

in which Thdand Indians rated calmed 'the Tor* 

which Swamm ^Sart Steart amongst those who came mto 


y to self-abnegation, Wt fo 
f , logs, 
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here and at Saigon in which he expounded to meet Ms political philosophy 
and ideals which guided us, the members ot the Malayan Delegation to 
Japan in various different ways. 

Our friend Pritam Singh came into his country, went from place to 
place, organised his countrymen for the Independence of India, did every- 
thing’that he possibly could do for cementing the friendship that existed 
between his countrymen and the people of Nippon. He was a simple man. 
IJe was a kind soul. He was a good spirit, and the unaustentatious way 
in which he went about, the true sincerity that he evinced in the cause of 
his people the fervant manner in which he wanted to serve his Country 
became evident to us soon after his arrival in this country from Thailand. 
Many a centre in Malai is indebted to him for his words ot advice, and 
guidance. The whole of the Independence Movement in its present form 
in this country was to a very great extent his creation. At the last Mala- 
yan Conference that we had at Syonan-to prior to our dep^ture for Tokyo, 
Pritam Singh told us in words the full significance of which he could not 
then be conscious of, words which unfortunately became too true, he 
told us, addressing me in the Chair, “Mr. Chairman, My task now is 
finished. I hand over to you all whatever I have done. It is for all of 
you now to carry on the work.” He meant of course that he was going 
to return to Thailand and hand oyer Malayan Organizations to Malayan 
Indians themselves. But the words as I said happened to be true, in more 
ways than one. Little did we realize when we passed a resolution of 
grateful appreciation and thanks that we had put the lid on the work of 
one of the most enthusiastic servants of India. 

Ottoguro san, our Nipponese friend who accompanied them on their 
last voyage was one as you know who made India’s cause his own. His 
charming personality affected all those who came into contact with him. 
As the right-hand man of Major Fujiwara, that friend of India, his con- 
tribution in the short space of three months to the cause of Indian Natio- 
nalism and Independence was such as any man could be proud of. We 
Indians assembled here are grateful to him, and those who are not here 
but who would come to hear the 'story would remember him with affectio- 
nate regard. 



Mataram, 


May the souls of these heroes and patriots rest in peace ! Bande 


I iJ 
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Saturday, the 28th March, 1942 to Monday, the 30th March, 
The following representatives were present. 


1942. 


1. Mr. Rash Behari Bose 

2. Mr. N. Raghavan 

3. Mr. K. P. K. Menon 

4. Mr. S. C. Goho 

5. Captain Mohan Singh 

6. Col. N.S. Gill 

7. Mr. D. N. Khan 

8. Mr. M. R. Mallick 

9. Mr. O. Asraan 

10. Mr. Piara Singh 

11. Mr. D. S. Deshpande 

12. Mr. A. M. Nair 

13. Mr. C. Lingham 

14. Mr. B. D. Gupta 

15. Mr. S. N. Sen 

16. Mr. Rajah Sherman 

17. Mr. L. R. Miglani 

18. Mr. K. V. Narain 


Chairman. 


Delegates from Malaya. 


Delegates from Hongkong. 
Delegates from Shanghai. 


Representatives from Japan. 


I 


1st Day, Saturday, the 28th March, 1942. 

General Tojo, the Premier of Japan, sent the following message to 
the Conference : — 

“ I wish to express my great pleasure at this opportunity to great 
Indians in Japan as well as Indians who have come to this country from 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Thailand and Malaya. At'the same time I cannot 
but express ray deep sorrow over the unfortunate accident involving 
the death of some of the representatives, the lack of whose presence we 
regret on this occasion. 

“ I believe, you are quite aware of the fact that the British Empire 
is fast heading ’towards its downfall and the world situation is going 
tlirough events, which are hard to foresee. The Japanese Empire is 
determined to go ahead with its mission of desttuction of the Anglo- 
Saxon power, and will not rest until that mission is fulfilled. Here I want 
to state frankly that the Japanese Government cannot remain indn^rent 
to the fact that the Britain is going to make India, the base of its Eastern 
defence. In view of this fact, the Japanese Govt, sincerely expects that 
the Indians would throw away the British Yoke by ^emselves and create 
an Independent India. I hope, when you go back to your respective 
places, you would make this feeling of ours clear to your country-men amd 
work unitedly to exterminate the British Yoke and create an Indih < for 
Indians. As has been repeatedly stressed by me the Japanese Government 
is fully sYHiptVfchctic towErds your efforts End will pot xicsitEtc to render 
all possible help in this respect. The true : intentions of r the Japanese 
Government in connection with the bombing of British military bases in 
Ceylon has been clarified by me in my statement issued yesterday. ; ^ 

“In conclusion.; I pray 

and that your move may bear full fruit tn the near . Hituye. ^ 

Mr. Rasli Behan' Bose,-f&e ^ chmtm^-(^ap|d^ 

2 j>, m., WiA a welcome to otter, 
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t-hpfr whole-hearted co-operation in the attainment of the (.ojn. 
^ object 4Jthe complete independence of India. 


mon 


Ai- -the- ntifset the chairman expressed heart-felt con iolence on the 
j j ^ colleagues, namely. Sirdar Pritarn Sin'ih and Swami 

WiSa Pur flU TkailanJ auJ Mr. K. A, N. lyur a.ii MohJ Akra“ 

frrsm Milava who wete to attend the conference and wno met a 

SSl O” ‘heir way to Tokyo. 

All stood up and offered profound prayer in silence for the repose 
of the souls of the departed patriots. 

Thp pnn'fprpnre resolved to send letters of con Iolence to the 
bereaved families airi Mr. Raghavan kin ily unJertook the responsibility 

of conveying the letters. 


Resolved : 

1 {a) That this conference is shocked and grieved at the news of 

the air disaster in which four Indian representatives viz Messrs Iyer 
and Mohd^kram Khan from Malaya, and S. Pritam Singh and Swami 
Satyananda Puri from Thailand, who were travelling to Tokyo lost then: 
lives ; and while expressing its deep sense of sorrow, place on record 
the great loss to the movement and to Indians generally caused by their 
untimely deaths. 


ib) That a copy oi this resolution be sent with the condolence of 
this conference to the members of the bereaved families. 


2 That this Conference sends its sincerest condolences and 
sympathies to theVembers of the bereaved families of Mr. Ottoguro and 
Other Japanese gentlemen, who lost tlieir lives while travelling loy 
plane to Tokyo. 


At this stage Colonel Iwaguro, who attended as the representative 

•of the Govt, of Jaran, very kindly gave tbs following aldress of welcome 
'to the members of the conference. On behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan, he expressed whole-hearted support to this conference 
in its noble efforts to achieve Independence of India. 


“ It is my great pleasure to greet you at this conference, which 
would make the birth of New India; To-day your dual ideology of 
" Independence, of India ” and India for the Indians!’, over which you 
Jiave ' been most concerned, is going to be realised before long, because 
it it my belief that the outbreak of this war has created an opportumtgr, 
yfhich is most favourable -for its realisation. If you lose this golden 
.qppprtunity by being cowardly, lazy .or too much involved in ^ natural 
.antagonism, you and your descendants would remain as slaves tQr,;no- 
:§QsJy:ki3pwrs,,how iong. The objective, world aituationis rapidly,,changiug, 
It,' is your -mission to ptepar® fully and uapjediately so as to adra8t_y<^t- 
selyes for the W changing times and to liberate , India from the British 
yoke. We, i the Japanese, are prepare to give the tspiritual and , »af 
aid to your revolutionary task, without any compensation or condition. 
It is needless to say that bur cottmon enemy, Britain, will empby every 
means, such as deceipt.'*hribety," dj'Wde and rule" policy “ and thri^. 
On .these, ppjnts ...we, .tm?* helps ■%se^who 

b^ip %iuseives’;. Jdiim : f 


fair' less Irbm Indians ehemyr Englaaci, from whbin ’you can only 


■ 
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■■ 
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oppression. India's able leaders must make -good use o 
international conditions, in order to lessen the ' amount of sacrifices 
involved. On her part, what Japan expects 'from India is that she should 
do' away with all the retarding ideas of reiSgious and class antagonisms 
and the various rivalries between political and military ways of thought 
and become a united body of 400,000,000 to proceed along the way of 
independence, that she should realize that the realization of Indian 
Independence in itself is a great revolution- to be led to succeed ony on 
the strength of her leaders’ firm determination and of the fiery patriotism 
of all the Indians and that realizing that one action is superior to 
hundreds of arguments, she should make use of conditions surrounding 
her and advance for the attainment of independence. And we wish to 
assure you that Japan has not the slightest territorial or political ambition 
on India, and that she will not hesitate to extend any help to the Indians 
in their fight and that without any ulterior motives. 

Please take your own time and engage yourselves in calm delibera- 
tions so that you may arrive at a plan of action which may be beneficial 
on all parts for future India as well as future East Asia, riiis is my 
request to you all, and it comes from the bottom of my heart.” 


Mr. Raghavan, on behalf of the conference thanked suitably Col. 
Iwaguro and through him the Imperial Japanese Govt and the Japanese 
people for their kind encouragement 

Agenda No. I. Attitude of the Indians regarding this war was then 
taken up and the following resolution was read and unanimously passed : — 

Whereas we believe that this war of greater East Asia is sure to 
destroy British Influence and power in Asia and whereas we ^believe that 
this is a golden opportunity for the realization of -India’s National Goal, 
which is nothing but complete Independence and whereas depending upon 
the self consious efforts of various Asiatic Nations a new Asia is sure to 
arise as a result of this war, we hereby resolve that we must join hands 
with Japan in accordance with the declared policy of the Imperial Japanese 
Government made through Premier Tojo on the occasion of the fall of 
Singapore. 

Agenda No. 11. Complete Independence of India. 

1. Ideology of Independence. 

After discussions, which all members participated, it 
that, unity, faith, sacrifice, shall be the motto of the 
movement. 

2. Nature and time of Independence. 

The meeting of the Complete Independence of India was fully clari- 
fied and the following resolution was unanimously passed. ** That Ihde- 
peridence cotn^Ike and free from’ foreign domination, interference ‘and/^il 
control of whatever nature, shall be the'-object of the Mdveimenf ^ tod ito- 
the opinion of the’ Cbrifertoce'now 'is the, right tike to achieverthe-objtot-''' 
and, secure such independence.” ^ ^ 

Agekda Nb. Iirl - To spread -the I#ie]^ndehce Movement 
Aria^and India,'' it was uhtoimously-' 


was resolved 
Independence 


-■f 'Vi 




in the following manner :** 

East Asia^'^By broadcast, 

- . * , _ ' 


liectijireEs. Denionstratibi^, Music, etc. 
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India. — ^By broadcast. Leaflets, Pamphlets,- Inflltration, Establishment 
of contacts with Indian Leaders and organizations etc., etc. 

Organizations, (a) Formation of Local branches of the League. 

For the duration of war the President to be ekcted by the com- 
mittee formed at a meeting of the representatives of the place. Vacancy 
in the committee to be filled by the majority of votes of the committee. ! 
President, not removable without the vote of three-forths of the members [ 
of the committee. 

(h) Central : The Presidents of the various local bodies together with i 
the representatives of the Indian Army in East Asia, which representation 
shall not exceed the total number of civilian members of the committee, j 

will form a committee of Representatives, who will lay down general * 

policy of action and elect a Council of Action consisting of a President ■ ! 

and four sta'if members, of whom at least two shall be from the Military. 

The Council of Action shall be responsible for the working out of 
the General Policy and in such -working out_ they shall appoint depart- 
mental officers for the purpose of administration. 

Departmeats. 

Civ-il : {a) Foreign Department or Liaison Department. 
ih) Finance Department. 

(c) Legal Department. | 

(d) Propaganda Department. | 

(e) Administration of Branches. I 

(f) Relief Department ? 

(g) Civil Police and Intelligence Department. 
ih) Civil volunteers Department. 

Indian National Army Headquarters. 

Military : (a) War Department. 


(h) Recruit Department. 

(c) Military Intelligence and Military Police Department 
id) Prisoners of War Department. 

1. It is resolved tliat, if in the descretion of the Council of Action 
it is feasible to summon a meeting of the representatives and take their 
advice on the matter of general policy, the Council shall do so. 

. 2. It is resolved that, before taking any military action against 

India, including Ceylon, contrary to the wishes, policy or opinion of the 
Indian National Congress, the Council of Action shall first get the approval 
of the Committee of the Representatives and act as directed. 

3. Resolved that Japan Government -be requested that military 
action against India- should be taken only by the Indian National Army 
ai^ under the Conimand of la' dians, together with such -military, naval 
and air co-operation and assistance as may be requested from the Japanese 
Authorities by the Council of .^ction. - . 
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Request t€> Imperial Goveritiiiieiit. .. 

1. It is resolved that, in further clarification of die attitude of 
Japan towards India, the Imperial. Govt, of Japan be reciusted to make.a-’ 
formal declaration -to the effect ■ . 

(a) That Japan is ready: and willing to^ give all possible help M.- 
India . to sever its connection with the British Empire to" 
attain complete Independence. 

ib) That on such severance of India from the British Empire, 
Japan would recognise the full sovereignity of India on ottain- 
: ing independence. ' 

(c) The absolute independence of India would be guaranteed by- 

the Imperial Government of Japan. 

(d) That the Imperial Government of Japan would exercise its 
influence with other powers and induce them to recognise 
the independence and sovereignity of India. 

ie) That the framing of the future constitution of India -will be 
left entirely to the representatives of the people of India. 

2. It was also resolved to request the Imperial Government of 
Japan , 

(a) To render such financial help for the successful carrying out of 
our object as may be required from time to time, on the distinct under- 
standing that such help is to be treated as a loan to be repaid to Japan by 
the National Government of India, when it comes into being. 

ib) To give all facilities for propaganda, travel, transport and com*^ 
munications, within the regions that are under the control of the Imperial 
Japanese Government in the manner and to the extent requested by the 
Council of Action and also all facilities to come into contact with the 
National Leaders, workers and organisations in India. 

(c) To clarify the position of the Indian Troops now under control in 
occupied territories. 

(d) To recognize and facilitate the use of the ^^resent National Flag 
of India in all territories under the Imperial Government of Japan. ' - 

(e) To consult in all matters of administration affecting the Indian- 
community, the Indian Independence League of the respective places, and 
in places where there are no leagues, recognized leaders of the community 
approved by the league branch nearest to such place. 

Resolution of Interim ConstitutioK, , , , . . 

(a) This Conference resolves that in order to obtain full support and', 
co-operation of Indians in various parts of Greater East' Asia, a fuller clHii.: 
ference of Indian representatives should be called^ at Rangoon^ or any? 
other suitable place at the earliest opportunity and that Mr. Rash, Bihari, 
Bose is hereby authorised to take the neccssary steps to give effect 
various decisions made by this pen(iiuj,„t^e^j ratif cation, at a - 

later conference as stated ahoye, " 


(h) This qpnference Hereby apj^MUts. Mt. Rash Bihari Bose as inti 

..j: u._5i " ■_ . 


Pf Cottdcll Actdbn.''' 
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(c) Resolved that the next conference shall be held before the 1st of 
June 1942, if possible and in any case not later than the 1st of July, -1942. 
and the interim President shall make the necessary arrangements. 


{cD Resolved that at the next conference besides the Presidents and/ 
or representatives of various Indian Independence Leagues as hereinafter 
limited (in person or proxy) and military representatives of Indian Army 
in East Asia, all the members attending this conference should also be 
invited to attend. 


The Conference to ratify the decisions herein, shall be held at Bang- 
kok in the 3rcl week of May, 1942, and representatives and' or presidents 


8 

Hongkong 8 

Thailand 

9 

20 

Macao anti Manila 2 

In do China 

5 

8 

Burma 20 

East India 

8 


not exceeding the number indicated here below may attend the said con- 
ference. 

Japan 

Malaya 

Shanghai 

Port Blair 2 (java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes). 

Total 90 

Representatives of the Indian Army in East Asia will also attend as 
previously agreed to under xA.genda III, 2, b. 

/GENERAL 

{a) That this conference is committed to a definite polky of the 
closest co-operation with Japan and it shall, on eliciting an official defi- 
nition of the term “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” and its 
implications, endeavour by every possible means at the command of this 
movement : — 


1. To persuade Independent India to be member of the Sphere 
on a footing of equality with Japan. 

2- To confer on Japan the Most-Favoured-Nation treatment on 
a reciprocal basis. 


(&) This conference places on record its profound gratitude to the 
Imperial Government of Japan for their active sympatliy for the cause of 
Indian Independence and expresses its thanks for their generous hospitality 
and for the ample facilities provided for their successful termination of 
this conference. 


(c) This conference places on record its profound thanks to Mr. Rash 
Bihari Bose who by tact, patience and geniality as Chairman contributed 
not a little to the success of this conference. 


they individually find themselves in perfect agreement with 
TOC; decisions : of tins conference, the members of the Goodwill Mission of 
Malaya, hereby make their position clear in taking part in this conference 
■“latthey do not commit the Indians in Malaya to the decisions of this 
rnference, but will; itry their best to induce them to the views of the 
ercnce. > , , , , . ,■ . , . . ■’ ' • 


la to 


The following suggestions ;df ' Mr; J^sliian cm education- and othet 
:rs were noted for^a^tion at the opportune time ' -i '" '' • ' 

Specific, instructions shoidd bfe td any troops , attaching 
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damaging places of worship belonging ,’to the various- religious bodies in 
order to avoid any sort of friction liable -to be caused by such sabotage 
acts, 

2. As soon as possible the property of the Indian Government and 
other rich Indians considered pro-British including the Indian Princes 
should be placed under the joint "control and custody'of the occupying 
Indian troops to avoid embezzlement or looting, etc., so that on the 
expiration of the war the Indian -Government may be in a position to 
cover up the expenses. 

3. In all kinds of Government affairs, external or internal, the 
Indian religious leaders should not be consulted and their membership 
should never be taken iii various state councils. 

4. Compulsory education, irrespective of male and female sect 

should be staftel as soon as passible on realization of the independence 
of. India./ ■ ■ ■ 

5. Various societies opened in different cities found not in favour 
of achieving complete independence of India and not co-operating with 
the main body, should be dissolved as soon as possible. 

6. Able and patriotic volunteers should be enlisted from each and 
every part of East Asia including Shanghai, Hongkong, Java, Sumatra, 
etc., so that they can enjoy equal privileges in order that they may also 
partake in serving their motherland. 

7. All Indian nationals, irrespective of their financial standing 
class or religion, should be treated on an equal footing in the matter of 
State affairs. 

8. In war time just as woman in all countries of the world are 
allowed to take full share in renJering their best services for the freedom 
of their respective countries, similarly Indian women are also anxious to 
fulfill their duty, in every possible way, for the freedom of the country. 
But during the British reign, the women of India have not been given 
the same power and freedom which the men have been enjoying so far, 
as a result of which, women in India have not been allowed to take part 
in Government affairs. In order to raise them to the same standard of 
freedom as the men, should allow them the discretion of taking active 
part in serving our motherland, even against the wishes of tlieir parents, 
husbands and other relatives, supposed to be pro-British. 

9. Military training should be condsidered as a compulsory part of 
education. 

Sd. RAS BEHARI BOSE, 

TOKYO Chairman, 

April 8, 1942. ■ - ' Indian Independence OQ'pfe|ehce. 

AFTER THE TOKYO. COISTFEREJ^CE, , ' ; ^ ^ : 

Interim period between Tokyo Conference and Bangkok 

. ^ _ The delegation from Tokyo had ' relmrned with new hopes and 
expectations of bright future for ■ India’s independence^ It haa heew 
entrusted with specific responsibilites, and duties 'ana me or the 
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delegation immediately took to their task in right earnest. They knew 
they had taken a heavy and onerous burdens on their ■ shoulders— 
liberation of India, their mother-land. They had to educate public 
opinion in Malaya and Thailand, to tell their people — the Indians — the 
true significance and implication of the resolution passed at the Tokyo 
Coirference. They had to reassure themselves and also to assure all the 
Indians in the Far East — Civilians as well as Military — that they were not 
going to be exploited by the Japanese, but move only where furtherence 
of India’s liberty was concerned. 


To achieve these ends, it was necessary to bring the Indian Inde- 
pendence League on a firm footing to reorganize it, to prepare its 
constitution, to organize League branches in all the Malayan States and 
in all the important towns and finally to raise funds for it. For this pur- 
pose a conference of delegates from the Independence Leagues of India of 
Malayan States was held at Broadrick Road Syonan-to (Singapore) from 
tile 22nd April to 26th April 1942. Fhe scene of activity had now 
shifted from Thailand to Malaya, firstly because Singpore was the most 
important headquarter of the Japanese Government and the Department 
dealing with the Indian problems was stationed here and secondly because 
both the delegates of the Tokyo conference from Thailand — ^Swami 
Satyanda Puri and Sirdar Pritam Singh had died in the air disaster. The 
Malaya League under the able leadership of Sri N. Raghawan started die 
Work. Besides holding the Conference, they also convened public meet- 
ings pd met the Fujiware Department to seek help and give suggestions' 
for tne furtherence of Indian Independence movement. Through this 
department, they requested the Japan Government to make her War- 
aims cleat and make a formal declaration about the acceptance of Tokyo 
resolutions But their main concern was to safegurd the interests of 
^dian Civil population and to better the lot of Indian prisoners of war 
They asked the Fujiwara Department to recognize die Indian Independence 
^ague as the sole representative of Indians and to consult its brancfaeR 
m local matters affecting Indians. The League could justify its existence 
^nd wm the confidence, love and reverence of its people only by looking 
^ter the social and economic welfare of the Indian community in 
Malaya and other parts of Far East. It looked upon the Fujiwara deLrt- 
ment and subsequently tlie Iwaguro Department (The department attached 
to the Indian Independence Movement to assist it) as a link betwe«sn 
*e Japanese Government and the Indian people for solving all the 

fhe DoHrv°n^ disappointment of the League 

Ik ^ ^ department left muen to be desired in this respect and 

words it made it clear through its actitens 

ith the admmiste ration in the matters affecting local interests. 


eInSlndeS^Vr!TT°^^\?''?‘^^^^^^ conference of 

jPg^edings speak for tfeemselves^^^^^ reader will clearly see tkt a| 


tfnTF® of'fte fedfen Indebendenre 

g.^as held from Ab«I^ 


■■ ■ ; vl' ;vV,v 
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The following were present 


1. Sri N. Raghavan 

2. „ S. C. Goho 

3. „ K. P. K. Menon 

4. „ S. Shanmugam 

5. „ Gurdial Singh 

6. „ S. N. Chopra 

7. „ Budh Singh 

8. „ Govindasamy 

9. Dr. Luskhumeyah 

10. Sri P. M. Dalai 

11. „ Lai Singh 

12. „ Nagappa Chettiar 

13. „ J. Manecksha 

14. Dr. Majumdar 

15. Bri B. K. Das 

16. „ Sucha Singh 


Penang 

Syonan 

Malacca 
Segamat 
Batu Pahat 
Kuala Lumpur 


Kuala Kangsar 
Alor Star 
Taiping 
Seremban 
Ipoh 




Some representatives of the Indian Military were also present 

Sri K. M. Kannampillay acted as Secretary. 

Sii N. Raghavan presided. 

Sri Sucha Singh reported that he had gone to Johore Bahru to fetch 
the delegates from there but that the President was indisposed and could 
not come. 

The President read out the minutes of the Conference at Tokyo,' 
With regard to the requests made by the Conference to the Japanese 
Government no official reply had as yet been received. The delegates 
met the Japanese Premier, who on two occasions stated that the 
intention of Japan was to liberate India with no ulterior motives at all. 
Sri N. Raghavan also read out the report signed by the delegates from 
Hongkong and Malaya regarding their impressions and programme. The 
Conference tha nked all the delegates, who had gone to Tokyo for the 
splendid work they had done in the cause of Indian Independence. 

It was suggested thatit would be better to proceed in |:he movement 
after an official declaration is received agreeing to the proposals made by 
the Conference at Tokyo preferably from the _ Emperor of Japan, since 
a policy accepted by the present Government might be altered by another 
Government. Sri N. Raghavmi replied that ' it would he impossible to 
receive an assurance from the Emperor in view of the peculiar pewtifn jid 
His Imperial Majesty in Japan. He said that General Tojo’s policy with 
regard to India is supported by all other partiest-and lead^^s including ex- 
premiers. Even the ordinary man in the street fewbd tb be in full 
support of .that policy. ' , .. 
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The opinion of the Conference was that an official and formal 
Declaration by the Government of Japan accepting the proposals should 
be had before they proceeded. 

In its deliberation extending over five days, the conference discussed 
and decided the following problems ; — 

1. The Conference thanked the delegation to Tokyo for their 
splendid work in the cause of Indian Independence. 

2. The report of the Toyo Conference was accepted, with minor ' 

modifications. ^ ^ ^ f 

3. The position of the Indian troops in Malaya was discas.sed. Sri | 
Raghavan read oat the resolution passed at the Conference of Malayan j 
delegation on 10th March 1942 regarding the Indian prisoners of war and \ 
also the reply from Major Fujiwara to that. It was suggested that the ; 
original request to have the Indian soldiers in Syonan-to placed on an equal ! 
footing with the soldiers in-other parts of Malaya should be repeated. 
This was seconded. Sri Das proposed that this conference authorises 
the President in consultation with Capt. Nohan Singh to speak to Major 
Fujiwara regarding this point. The proposal was agreed to by the 
Conference. 


It was stated that difficulties were being experience I regarding the 
ration supplied to the Indian National Army. The President replied that 
the matter was already under consideration of the Fujiwara Department 
and that the main difficulty might be in getting stocks. It was stated that 
stocks could be got frorn Burma,' China and Java. It was decided that at 
the joint conference with the military representatives, we should discuss 
the needs of the army and decide on our course of action after that. 

4. It was agreed to presaht a purse of 10,000 to the bereaved family 
of Mr. Otaguro through Major Fujiwara. 

5. It was decided to make representation to the authorities to 
have transport facilities at the disposal of the Independence Movement, 
such facilities to be under the control of the Secretaries. 

6. A Central Body of Representatives totalling 22 distributed as 
follows was formed ; — 

Perils 1, Kelanthan 1, Trengganu 1. Pahang 1, Johore 2, Malacca 2, 
Negri Sombilan 2, Perak 2, Penang (including Province Wel- 
lesley) 2, Kedah 2, Selangor 3, Syonan 3. 

7. The following Leagues were accepted as State Leagues • 

Syonan, Batu Pahat, Malacca, Seremban, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, 

' Penang, Alor Star, Kangar Koto Bahru, Kuala Trenggenu, 

Raub. 

' ■ ? office of the Central Body was fixed to be at Syonan. ■ i ’ 

9. A Supreme Council for Malaya made up of a President and 4 
Others Was elected as follows j-rr ; i . . . , , 

Sri N, Raghat-an ' • 

1. K. P. K, MenoSi;'? h ' 

S. e.Goho'' 'I mm ■ . . V 


S. N« Ctopra , 

Dr. Lukshumeyah'. 
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The Commander of the Indian ■ Natidnal Army, Malaya^ would be as 
ex-officio member of the Council as ^^' Military ' Advisor. ^ Sri B. K* Das was' 
elected as Secretary to the Supreme Council.. • Whole time workers may be 
paid honoraria according to the discretion of the Supreme Council. 

10. ■ All State Leagues should submit to the Central Body* before the 
10th of every month a monthly report and ' statement of accounts and 
finances. 

11. Each State League should transfer 25% of its income to the 
Central Body. The Central Body can always draw on any funds belong- 
ing to the State Leagues. Any League; in needs of financial assistance, 
would be according to the discretion of the Central Body. 

12. All Leagues in Malaya, including those in existence now, must be 
registered with the Central Body, 

13. The Military Administration should be approached to have the 
Independence League of India, Malaya Branch, recognised by the various 
military administrative departments in Malaya as the only legal Indian 
political body throughout Malaya, 


14. A letter should be written to Major Fujiwara to abolish 

the liason department between the Fujiwara Kikan and the Indepen- 
dence League and to sec that Sri Rathore and other similar persons 
will not interfere with the community in any form, giving examples of 
difficulties experienced by such interferences. In case the Fujiwara 
Kikan wants an Indian attached to it, the Independence League shall 
nominate a person satisfactory to major Fujiwara. , / 

15. It was desired to ask that the Independence League of India be 

recognised both for the Independence of India as well as for tackling local 
Indian problems and to request the Government that the League be con-, 
suited on all matters connected with Indians in Malaya. . • - 

16. It was resolved to make official representation that toddy should 
be abolished in Malaya and that non-intoxicating drinks shold be sold to 
Indian labourers unless on medical grounds. 

17. To enable the supreme Council to study the situation and take ■ 
necessary steps^ each State League should submit to the Head Office a 
report about unemployment, fooi distribution and distress relief in its area 
before 10th May, 2602. 

Indo- Japanese Relations 

The Japanese foreign ministry created a separate department to, help , 
and guide the Indian Independence Movement. The chief officer 'attach-',,; 
ed to this department was major Fujiwara and^ his department Was ' 
known as Fujiwara Department. The mejor.hadmtimate^associatioii with 
the first and foremost organisers of the movement in Thailand and Mala'ya:.' 
The part played by him in organising the independence movement in Malaya 
and in rendering the movement everyhelp was great indeed.H is presence ' 
at almost all the conferences and meetings . jbf the independcce league cjf i ' 
India 'gave the workers encouragem;ent'''% 'his ' sympathetic attitude.^ 
He also convened joint meetings of the members of his department ' and.' 
the representatives of Indian Independ'ep^e'.Le^gne and, also, sp-ddres^fd the 
mass meetings of Indians* h ■ ' ' 
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A Import of the meetings at Fujiwara place held on 26th April, 1942, | 

is reproduced below. Major Fujiwara, Lt. Kuniska, ^ri Raghavan, Sri ' 

Goho, Sri Menon, Di': Lakohmyah, Sri Chopra and Sri Das (Secretary) i 

were present : — I 

Major Fujiwara suggests that the office of the Central Committee be ! 

near Fujiwara Kikan at Bukit Timah. Two houses will be allotted, one | 

for office and the other for residential purposes. Sri Raghavan informed ! 

the Major that all Tokyo resolutions-some with verbal altera,tions only- 
were accepted in the Conference. The work of the League will be started I 
after formal acceptance of the resolutions by the Imperial Government. 
Major says that he will obtain formal confirmation of the acceptance of 
the resolutions as soon as possible. 

Raghavan says that the authorities should recognise the League as ^ 
representing Indians in Malaya in matters of local importance. The 
League will have a department in each centre dealing with local affairs 
and this may be termed as “Consultative Committee.” The Major says 
that there will be no political parties for Chinese, Malays or Indians in 
Malaya but the administration will have departments dealing with the 
welfare of each community. He agrees to the League having a local 
affairs department to deal with local problems but such department should 
not work in the name of the League. For pui-poses of consultation or 
dealing in local affairs the Government will deal with persons chosen by ; 
the league. There will be mutual understanding that the League can * 
(through its special department) deal with the administration but there 
will be no oScial recognition of this department of the League. The main 
function of the League will nevertheless be the attainment of Independece 
of India. 

Major further intimates that while in his tour in the Mainland he 
will-tcll the administration that the League will give such advice and 
assistance as may be needed and that the administration on their part 
should extend their co-operation to the League. 

Facilities for Transportation and Communications. 

Major says that details are being worked out and will be made known ' 

later. 

Propaganda. 

Major promises all assistance in this connection.- 

Re Laison Department. . , 

Major agrees to abolish this department but wishes that the two 
people connected therewith, viz,, Sucha Singh and Rathore. should be 
given thfiir proper place in the Movement. Raghavan says that Sucha 
Sffigh wiU get Ills proper place in the Movement (Das informs that he is ' 
a member of the Ipoh Committee) but he cannot promise the same 
bis opffiion Rathore’s presence will be harm-' 
ra to Fu|[wara Kikatt and the Movement. Major suggests that Rathore 
^ employed at Bangkok in a manor position such as a clerk. He knows of : 
Rathore s movements in Singapore and is very annoyed at his attitude, 
toddy.' ' v";. ' ' 'v- ' ,, 

Major says that he yyiM dis«ni«s this question ywth the chief of thd '» 
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Indian Prisoners of War* 

Preparations are already being made to place thei^e persons on the 
same footing as ' the members of-the L A. Tokyo Government has 
decided that they should no longer remain prisoners of war. 

Indian National Army. ' ' “ G 

Major says that it will take some time to infuse a new spirit iathe ' 
Indian Army. Therefore a nucleus of the Indian National Army will be 
formed with 500 commissioned .officers, 1,000 non-commissioned officers 
and 1,000 privates who will be given special training. The rest will be 
split up into different groups and assigned for garrisoning work, labour, 
technical training, etc., and will be attached to the Japanese Army.; 
These troops will be. paid pocket money almost, but not the same 
amount, as the Japanese troops. Contribiitlons will be asked for from 
these troops to the National Army. The strength of the National 
Army will be decided' upon by the Indian Officers. The Japanese 
authorities wish to nominate Capt. Mohan Singh as Supreme -Commander 
of the Indian National Army but if Indian civilians liavc any other opinion, 
the Major would like to know. Ragliavan says that Indian civilians wish 
Capt. Mohan Singh to be the Commander-in-Chief. 

Major is very pleased with the attitude of the ..civilian. Indians^ 
towards the movement. With regard to the. Army Officers he regrets 
that some of them are too much affected by materialistic considerations 
and that their conduct is not conducive to tlie ^veJfare of the movement. 
Capt. Mohan Singh may have to take strong measures against such 
elements in the Army. , , 

If all prisoners are told that they are free they may make demands 
on the Japanese authorities which they may not be able to meet. There 
have- been innumerable complaints against Indian troops as to their 
conduct — cases of looting, etc., have been reported, some have deserted 
their camps. Indian soldiers should realise that even if they are free 
they cannot expect to enjoy full liberty. ; : 

Raghavan suggests that propaganda be carried on in the Army and 
the number of men to be taken in to form the nucleus be much larger than 
that suggested by the Major. Major says all soldiers will be taken ^ 
together but they will be split up into different batches. He says, 
that , the fighting qualities of the Indian soldiers are very good but their 
revolutionary spirit is nil. He refers to the 100,000 men ..limited to . 
Germany by the Versailles Treaty who form the backbone of the present / 
German Army* A large army can be created in,, a. very ,, short , rime— a 
month or so — ^if the nucleus is properly trained and is imbued with, the ; 
real revolutionary spirit. Major wishes to have Civilian Volunteers’ as 
well. The Headquarters of the Tndiam National Amy ' willffiq at Nee* 
Soon Camp and a department will be set apart to deal with this question. 
He wishes to train 300 or 400 civilians as officers to form the nucleus . 
of the civilian volunteers. 

Re Army. j .. ; 

^He wishes to utilise as many as possible for special work 'such .at’i 
.Military Transport, Aeroplane Engineering party, Pioneers, etb:;but thoie;? 
r whoffiaye 'no'-technical qualifications^ toTatigue 'ffiuty:;: ■ Political 
lutl training wifi be left to rive' Indian' National Army Supre'me^CoAtf^^dj^' 


liilti 
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Oth^t training Will be under the control of the Japanese Army authorities 
and the troops attached to the Japanese Army will be considered as 
of the Japanese Army. For the present only the nucleus will be called the 
"Indian National Army”, the others after teaming will become membets 
of the Indian National Army. Prisoners will be freed m the course of two 
or three weeks; 

Re Salute 

, . Indian National Army Officers would salute all Japanese Officers. 

Indian non-commissioned officers and privates should salute all Japanese, 
soldiers. Major says that in view of the present mental condition of the 
Japanese Army a change in this cannot be effected very soon. Gradually- 
the position will be improved. 

, Major Fujiwara was succeeded by Col. Iwagum as the head of the 
Indian department of the Japanese. He arrived at Singapore on the 20th 
May. 1942. The members of the Central Executive of the Indian Indepen- 
dence League Malaya Branch and the Presidents of most of the State 
Branches were in Singapore awaiting the Col’s, arrival SiJ N. Raghavan 
repfetetiting the League and Capt. Mohan Singh representing the 
Indian National Army welcomed the Colonel at Singapore Civil Aero- 
drome. 

The following day a Conference of the Representatives of the League 
and Col. Iwaguro and his colleagues was held at the office of the Malaya 
branch of the League, No. 31, Malcolm Road, Syonan. In the discussions 
which 'ensued'tbe Col. emphasised the two-fold duties of the Indians in 
Malaya, namely fi) to organise and promote the In Jepen fence Movement 
and (iij to do-opef ate with the Nipponese Administration in Malaya. He 
assured the representatives of the League that his Kikan would, in every 
possible way, assist the Independence Movement. 

The Government Recognised the Independence League of India 
as" the o’hly Poditical Organisation for Indians in Malaya and would not 
allow any Sectional Organisationto Function as a Political Institution. 

tj I'i i,, ' , 

'Cpj.’ Iwaguro entertained the reprentatives of the League and some 
oncers* bf th^ Indian National Army at the Raffles Hotel the .same even- , 
ing, W^hr dihher' speech the Col. dwelt at length on the attitude of’ 
Idpan'^cMflrds the IMian question. He reiterated the assurance given'tO 
tim delegates' to the’ Tokyo Conference that Japan has no Political or . 
T^m|:dml ambition- in India. She is only an;Kious to see a free and 
ing^arident Iftdira and is -prepared to give aU such assistance and co-ophf-i 
af^" as t:he Indmife may need to free their country, from the yoke ,of 
Imperialim. The Col’s duty is not to lend the Independence' 
MToveinfeht' bttt^td fivi>‘ it a helping hand. He referred to the centurich,' 
old cultural link between India and Japan. Japan was. indebted to a very'' 
great extent to India for her culture and civilisation and today, -she on her 
part is prepared for everything that is necessary to assist in. the liberation 
aiiouc hUiUdred millmn Indians. Sri N. Raghavan thanked the Cof. for 
tfeyeryemuPUF^M-W^sh^haffutteried;'' He- ^ to the vf®t of 

tte ihuiian gfioqiwfi<Missiofftq'T^JO'aiffl'sajd-thSt whoassoever 'they,„nj*St' 
-'ih iatm-'roateyer might befhm or her station in' Kfe,- evety man ' and eve’ey 
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■woman showed a sincere desire to assist India in attaining her freedom. 
Such' a feeling of enthusiasm for another country would hardly be imagined, 
and, to add to all that, the Japanese Government through its spokesman. 
Col. Iwaguro, pledged ifc support to the cause for which the Indians had 
been fighting so long, and this, without in any way asking for anything in 
return. Such a gesture was unique in the history of the world. 

Mr. Senda, Chief adviser of the Iwaguro Kikan, said that he had 
lived for a number of years in India. What he was today was due to what 

he had learned in India and from Indians* He had been a businessman 
there and in his characteristic commercial language he said th^t he went to 
India as raw material from Japan and became a finished product in India. 
He could truly be labelled as **Made in India" . He said that the problem 
of the four liunired million inhabitants of India was a world problem. 
Japan^ which is fighting for the establishment of a new order in the world, 
is determined to see that that problem is also solved. 
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The Representatives of the League had the advantage of having a 
full and: a frank discussion with the Chief of the Military Aqinmistratioii 
in Malaya when the latter. Col. Watanabe, invited . thqiij jtq. |uncheon 
party at the old cricket club* Syonan, on '23rd* May. In- a- ;trqe ^spirit of 
friendship Col Watanabe gave an Indian lunch ^ the reijresentatives of 
the League and thereafter discussed local problems. Sri N. Raghavan 
* fksinted out that aboiit 7^^^ of the Indian labourers in Malaya, jnost erf 
' them until lately employed in rubber estates^ were still unemployed, 
in the rubber estates and in the urban areas there was a large number of 
labourers who were without work and without food, .-He also raised the 
question of the re-employment of people . who had been in Govemi^nt 
service until the occupation ’ of this place, the Nipponese Arm^ Col. 
Watanabe dealt generally with the present ecopamic problem. He em- 
phasised the necessity for en luring hardships under present conditions ; 

^ the administration would be prepared to pay in kind to those who worked. 
;/He said that rubber estates were being opened from north to south but that 
Johore Bahru area, due to too much devastation caused by the War, 
could not be opened immediately. Dealing with the rice position he 
informed the representatives of League that arrangements had bera made 
for the importation of 40 thousand tons of rice from Burma and Thailand 
every month. This, in Ids opinion, should be Sufficient to meet the normal 
, requirements of Malaya. Already three shiploads of rice were coming 
from Burma and one from Thailand. Th^ poHcy ^pf the Government is 
tp raake Malaya’ self-sufficient lii the matter,. of 4opd^. He stated ^that the^ 

Japanese Gbyernloi'ent have 'UP intention to • squeeze satisfy their 

''Mi|i^aty needs. ^ r. , 

Sri N. Raghavan then raised the question of the recognition of the 
'V.Iddfan National Flag.i ‘CbL .Watanabe informed the representatives that 
givihg favourable- t-Consideration^ to this ^question and that ordei^ 

fe issued soon.’ ' ' ; " 


■JM 

iissa-t 


g ra to various '-“a*-. 

. of Maluya M 

, iny liafaonW biif^ asfpei^lei showed smcerity and thetr spunf 
LoMEfelfation'iEh^y t’cfe^Jd b^ti eatied "aS- Iqy a J f imens. 
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• 4 f-Kp war must be won at any cost- and that 
Wd t Sj.ared to eodore hardships oot.1 th.s 

' ■■■'g'0'Q,].d'W<iS- ■stteincii . .. ; 
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CHAPTER VII 

BANGKOK CONFERENCE 

Tokyo Conference to hold 

In pursuance of the “cclnbly. Indian delegates from various 

a larger and more Thai capital for a nine-day conference 

parrs of East Asia assem^olcd at Theatre Bangkok, was 

•commencing on standing room anywhere and even 

packed to overflowing. J- nacked to capacity, while the roads leading 
the spacious ground itself P , ^ eager to get a 

to it were crowded with decorated with portraits of Mahatma 

distinguished visitors. The M was decor^ and mottos sneh as Freedom 
Gaiidhi, Pandit Nehru and of representatives of Japan, Thai- 

is our Birth-nght. A lari,e present, 

land and the Axis countries w ^^ftended the conference 

The following Indian dekgat • o , am Sahav D S- 

Rajah Sh^ V. Choklingam, J. K* 

. ; • &rRamsingh & D. Gupta, and V. S. Supanekar. 

H M°Parwani! (Military) Major Hakim Khan, Capt. 

Mohd^'lfbal cTpt. Tara Singh and Capt. Ay a Singh. 

From De^i'i, C R Meht^' Mohd. 

■ rpii& 

Sgh Ahmad S. Ginwalf Mohamed Sheriff Khan, Abdul 

Satar, and Sultan Mohamed. ^ , c ,k v N K Pillai 

From Borneo,— Messrs. J.Lalchand, Kranal Singly V. N., 

K K Thangavelu Pillai. and Jogmder Singh Grcval« 

From J.va.-Me,sr,. S. Hague, ]. C Gandhi D. T. Aaaoomall, 

Yusaf Akbani, and Narain Das Chobarmal. 

From Malaya.— (Civil) Messrs. N. Raghavan. K. P. K. Menon, 

^ S.N^ChVa, Dt. M. K. f-d«hume,ab. Ja.* B. M^, 

Sardar Hatdit Singh, Janab Amir 

J”' ®DfSra®m* ®m‘ b.W T a’ Thi Sian LaU, 

Messrs. S. N K. Nagappa Chettiar, B.K. K. A, N y 

L. Xavier, Dharam Smgh. Mukum Singh, Kehar &ingn, ouc a 
' Singh & S.C. Goho. (Military) Capt, Mohan Singh, (otgamsCT, 

' - iStoNitiowl Army), Xt. Col. G. Q, 

■ eSatSS! I M. S.X Col, A, B. 

■ ' a ^ Col. N.S. Giii;Majc®;^|8h. <^«¥'Jh11nn ^nt B? S, 

^ Major D. S. Raju, XMb S, Major M. S. •^^“,',.1* 

Pattanay^, J* ®* {^flnt^Habib-ur Rah- 




* 

■ 
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t' j Psint Malik Fateh' Khan, Capt. 

man, Capt. Ditta, Capt. Gurmit Sin^, Lt. 

Dhian Smgh, Capt. Allan Mice ^ Kishan 

T 4- <Nhtv.Smah. 



, “m”!"- D»»' 

^"■“nteSn'b, and Bant. Stagh. 

From Indo-China— Mr. T. S. purpotefalness the 

In an .motphete of ‘5§”g42 by Ae Deputy Minister of Fore- 

inference was opened on Vichitr-Vadakarn. The day s 

Affairs of Thailand, H- E- r National Anthem, 

roa^mme commenced the sm^n^ of h^ independence 

elliwed by P™*" toference. H. E. Vichitr-Vadaiarn addressed 

Sr/Sng^fflows- ..; 

Gentlemen of the Delegation, ooening this Conference; In per- 

ten. glad A have. he ho^' “^a message from His E«:ellency 

place here in S^°>ThSnd is due to two causes. 

Lid in the capital of Thailan ^ 

Firstly the aim of this Conference is to rnl in^ suffering, and to 

nyand oppression Sat^ India may L“d the 

rri“sSfc:S-^s ptU’X 

Indians. ^ ^ jn the heart The Thais; therefore, 

Sfek independence more than ^^mr v ^atever their race, who are 

SSpaSdsf with and support all motherland. When I If that 

Spg to attain Independence-of India. I 

$.voTmyVhok heaitad-support. . _ ^ 

Secondly. Thais “‘rfaes of BuddUsm and our Snowle^e 

“fArJan'd^JicTSi SSa. Even Ae 

rperiS'ttsirw A ^ 

jc„ni«ni-ion of a race alien m lai^uas . .^]jich mtime 
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Indian culture. If you visit dur J^atiohal Museum, you will find that we 
have preserved ancient relics and objects of Art of India in a better state 
and. to a greater amount than thdsd which are to be seen in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. Indians whQ have come to reside in Thailand have 
been received all along in a cordial spirit of friendship by the Thais. Thai- 
land herself has taken up the study of Pali and Sanskrit which are highly 
prized Indian Culture, in a greater extent than any other country in the 
world. _ I therefore may safely say that Thais and Indians are bound to- 
gether in culture in the closest of ties. 

For the two reasons stated above, I am happy therefore to have the 
opportunity of extending my welcome to the Conference for tli.' liberaf-m,, 
of India at this capital of Bangkok. 


In sending my message for the opening of this Conference, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my respect for Swami Satyanadapuri, who was 
one of the prominent figures sharing, in the great work of co-ordinating the 
cultural and spiritual relations between our two nations. lam unable to 
find words sufificiently appropriatc,%d*exbress my sorrow and sense of loss 
at his deata. I. am convinced that his , pure soul will come and be present 
amonlst.you at this Conference and will help the Conference to achieve 
success in a satisfactory manner. 


Gentlemen, now IS an auspicious occasion in which all the Asiat-iV 
peoples may coUabor^e as one in the task of doing away witL all the 
hardskps we have suffered from the oppressive rule of alien races. Ja^ 
ha&:tak^the lead for the liberation of Asia. It is*<hertefo#C«»-.M>porffi 
.. ty 'for allthe Asiatic people to unite their strength and hearts with Kn 
for the accomplishment of this important task. As India is the motle? 
country of Religion, Culture. Arts and Sciences, as- ^he^lms “-been the 
•world 8 teacher froui, olden times the light of India’s soul has therefore 
never been exlnnguisaeJ. but wi I henceforth shine gloriously brighterfan 
ned by the unity, endeavour and perseverance of all of us. ’ 


I therefore piay the protecting grade of the Triple Gem and all 
'sactedjiovrers >ot the .Universe to guard and Protect the Indian ^legates 


'TS^dd t^ieM-Marsha! Pibuksonggrara. 
' ' Prime Minister, i 


, ; ^3”. w«ch'pleasure, Conference 




Mt; Cbataaiit Naruf 





• , . , , i ^ 
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The chairman of the -Reception Committee of the Conference— 
Mf. Bebnath Dass then read .|iis address.^ -Welcoaiing the delegates he : 
saidsf-r- '■ . 

Comrades, 

It is a great honour for me to welcome you all to-day. WhUe doing 
so on behalf of the Indian Indepen fence Conference and u i 

comrades of Thailand, I wish to convey at the outset my heartfelt thanks 
to the^people of Thailand and Japan, who made it possible for all of us to 
meet and embrace each other especially at this time when we need ^ost. 
Words are poor carrier of the feelings of inner heart bi^ that being the 
only means of expression on such' occasions, I thank the authorities ot 
Thailand and Japan for all the manifestation of thetr sincere feelings in 
helping us to serve the cause, we stand for. 

While embracing you, however, my mind goes to him the one who 
blessed with all the great heritage of Bharatavarsha, carried the message of 
her cultural supremacy into this land of the Yellow Robe. The confluence 
of his head .and heart became the meeting place of the giver am i the given. 
Swami ;Safyanandapuri who has lived with us. the one who is living in us, 
the .one who has not cast the shadow of separation even on departure, the 
one, who has gone farther only to cOme nearer, is no more with us 1 We 
feel lonely to-iay and welcome you iti his hanje — the name that spells truth 
and love. 

' We-are deprived also of the services of our respected compatriots, 
Giaiii Pritam Singh, Capt. Mohd. Akram and Nilkhantha Ayer. ^ To-day 
whsh'We are .assembled, let us give homage to those martyrs, who have 
lefttis only to leave Whind a great legacy of love for freedom. 

Friends ! the land of our birth, Hindustan, is passing through a most ■ 
crucial, period in her history. The history of struggle for freedom that 
was confined into the prison-walls, has now spread all over and India’s strug-r 
gle for existence has now become the world’s struggle. India, who was lot. 
century and £i half lulled into a dosing whale of humanity by an arrogant ■ 
imperialism, born of greed and robbery, has now become a mother. . of , a 
conscious mass. India’s , fateful hour has now struck as • Deshbandhu 
SuTjhash Chandra Bose has told and every Indian must now rhake’fiis 'ded-r 
sibh— decision that no power, on eardh can undtj.. Th^ immense sacrifices 
our compatriots at home have made for the last jeyepty years 'sihclf' Iliaij|'!iB ‘ 
firat'StrugglCffoir/fcedoi^.ia 18g7, to lift India from the dark cell'of'd’egeii'e- 
ratioH/are noW(,in the,hea’ife or bur heattei''* We bow'rour 'heada-d^w^ to 
those, thfitorch-beirerSjO:^ freedom*, who created for us a &el4i0n wMrih 
all:o#uaatand,a|i4 see IM|ramiJaf surroafiding darkness, Wb|en .|he i^.!, 
ofetbe world ’^a? stijd'hyihg in a'^^ ofthe toifing Btiesh'T-ioari th®. unai^-*; 
edyjeiutha qfjlni^a were shddmtig' thrir’blood ' and thus pEoviHg tha*, thougli. 
lisdialoat evety^^s^e has-not losf ‘her'seM; -’This'is>Tndia’s.t siarit, 
spwbthajjhnf^' W the spirit ’'that 'st^i cannot subdue,' neither 
fiEai; 'sufeiugalj^' .lip^ay 'alfea#.a'gigaifrib '-struggle -for' national asaanOf-k,. 

LilwiBdy-aad Mfe 

and thosawfiripwy '**• 1 - n-rf; 
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mission, a nation with a power to contribute to the cause of human wel- 
fare. In the conception of her nationalism, ‘when civilisation found its ,f 
cradle on this quaint Ian I, she has been lei by one', spirit the spirit -of . j 
contributing to the welfare of humanity. 

It was this spirit, as Swamiji - observed, which moalJe J her national 
life and broaghtpa-rfectioatO' her individual self. „ It was this spirit that 
in the days of oat death-like slumber .^-kept aglow, even in the darkest days 
of her life, the light of culture ani civilisation, tie iraer of hope that 
one day she might stand erect before the world and raise with her. imshak^ • 
ingdiands the torch of truth and love shediad lighted with the flame of her 
life. It is’ because of this spirit that the hands that were stretched to 
choke her to death, succeeded only in' rousing her to self-consciousness. 

All Indian national organisations therefore to be living organism ^ 
represent such creation, wide and integral, embracing in fact the whole' 
scheme and scope of national life. The central principal of ^ our national 
struggles, is physical transformation and tO; evolve collective body or entity 
— a nation within a nation, with a definite culture, education, religion and 
society, founle i on that inner realisation,, through a process of individual ‘ 
and collective purification so as to prepare a field of culture in the truth r 
of unity, yet revealing every variety of India’s self-expression and up- 
building a political and economic foundation, whose model is no exact 
proto-type but the adoption of modern requiremenrs of i:ae ancient great 
principle native to her life and genius of India. ^ An organisation to be an & 
Indian organisation must be therefore a fountain spring of ^ SADHANA 
or in other* words becomes a spontaneous flow of the Realisation, Resigna- 
tion, and Service. India is intent to enjoy freedom only within the larger , 
freedom of the world. '‘Who lives,** to quote. Pandit Jawaharial Nehru,, 

“if India dies and who dies if India lives.’* 

To-day we have to create this India. India may be a subcontinent but 
with all her varieties, basically India is a single, country. India may be 
compared with a garland. A garland is composed of so many flowers but 
all flowers are tied into one with a single string fastening them together. 
Take away one flower and it will lose its beauty. Such is India, And 
such are we, when we embrace each other before we march with faith 
Man and "God to do our duty towards our . motherland. Let our services 
be" complimentary to those that*are rendered by bur comrades-in;^i^s 
home. Let us die, so that India lives. * " ■ " 

Comrades, you have come from different' places. Let us take our-" 
selves as little rivulets as if springing up from different places only 
brfeak ourselves into a river — tihe river that will- break itseff;3)i 

finally into the mighty ocean of India’s -Liberty and Life. On this i.,,; 
most auspicious occasion, let us pray with acravi^ heart like the; si ’ 
Poet : “Where' the mind is without fear and th^ head is held high.” Leti: ; 
us cry out with prophetic fire like the Poet : injtKtice. you dteadi ' ! 

faHt more coward than you. So.shatter the shabkiea ol this imaginary j 

anid' r^lly 'round .the of 'this vision of Vis'S!!";;;! 

■’^hkati 'Rabindrairath and Mah'^ififia Gandhi, ■ the gyeate^ifjr'l 

an . of ' the ■ world, has ^ risen ; 1 %!? of ..Mddarh liidm 'OH' whosevfei*«" 


slavery has j3iot mirk ^heither’ has' fehif ckit ||i%haddw; 


> 

>ree Rash f 

*1. a., i/k, 


iri-day tw|:d#>?,the.a.lde''Shidai;ice ofAJi 

foif. 

a dtOiswa' that will"'accejlera‘f 
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the creation of a Free, Happy and United India — an India \vhich the Poet 
visnaHsed and the superman is creating. The.btirden is ours. We .have to 
carry it. The success is assured, once we put faith in India. 

We are .^i*atefal to those who have been showering on us sympathy 
and encouragement in ^ helping us ; carry ■ this burden. The spontameoiis 
sympathy from far and near will ever, remain as -a treasure. We : thank 
every one of you. 

‘‘ Bande Matarm. Inqlab Zindabad, Azad Hind ZindabaJ T’ 

Mr. Rash Behari Bose was then formally elected President. He 
deliverei the following Presidential Address : — 

“ Your Excellencies, Friends and Compatriots ! 

“ Allow me to express ray sincere thanks for the great honour 
you have done me by calling upon me to occupy this chair and 
guide the deliberations of this historic conference. While greatly 
appreciating this expression of love and aSection for me, I am not 
unaware of the fact that along with this honour you have placed 
on my shoulders a great responsibility by electing me the President 
of this Conference. However, if I have obeyed your command and 
taken this chair in spite of my knowledge of the intricacies of the 
problems that will come before this conference, I have been prompted 
to do so by my great faith in your spirit of co-operation and your 
sincere desire to put your heads together and to come to useful 
decisions without wasting much of your time on unnecessary dis- 
cussions and arguments. I am sure I can count upon your unreserved 
help and co-operation in successfully conducting the business of the 
conference. 

“ As I stand here, my thought goes to the unfortunate air 
accident, last March, that claimed the lives of our four ^ valuable 
comrades — Swami Satyananda Puri and Gyani Pritam Singhji of 
Bangkok, and Captain Akram and Mr. Nilakanda Iyer of Malaya, 
while they were flying to Tokyo to attend our Indian Independence 
Conference. 

“ We can well realise the great loss to our cause at such an 
important period of our struggle and we all feel it vefy deeply. 
However, brethren, let us take it as inevitable and pray for the 
peace of their souls. In our grim final struggle against British 
Imperialism, we shall have to offer great sacrifices. Many of us 
will have to lay down our lives before the world can see India 
free. It can be well said that these four comrades have given us the 
lead, of which our compatriots *in Thailand and Malaya can be well 
proud of. 

During and since 1837, when we first revolted against Briffsh- 
Imperialism in India, hundreds of thousands of our most- • respected 
and beloved cpmpatriots have laid,. ; down, -their ‘ lives in '^their 
td free our motherland. We cannot , forget the fact that 


noLirislied the 'seeds of Swaraj with their blood and it is the result of 
their stiptcmc sacrifices that we are to-day so near our goal and can 
hope with confidence to achieve independence in the near future. World 
knows only a part of the long list of those Indian victims of British 
Imperialism, Let us pay respects to the memory of those numberless 
known and unknown comrades. Placed as we are to-day, we can do 
very little beyond that. But the time is fast approaching when in 
every city and town in India, we shall find a worthy iBomiment erected 
in their memory and wc Indians will pay homage to them and look 
upon them with pride, 

“ Our homage is also due to those respected leaders and workers 
as well as the organisations that have in various wa 3 ^s made untiring 
efforts since 1857 to liberate our coimti*y from bondage. Their list is 
in no way small and in no way their contributions were negligible. Let 
us pay our respects to that greatest living Iniiaii Maaatma Gandhi, 
who, with his magic wand, roused the Indian masses from the centuries- 
long sJiimber and has create! self-cona deuce in them. We can have 
no doubt that when the new and true history of India will be written, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s name will have to be mentioned as the Saviour of India. 

“ I do not want to take your time by going into the details regarding 
India’s struggle for freedom since 1857. Suffice it to say that although 
the failure of our revolt of 1857 was a great blow to the nation and 
although a general depression had overwhelmed the country, our efforts 
to overtffiow British rule never ceased. Under the circumstances pre- 
vailing in those days, the activities had to be carrriei on underground 
and within a limited scope ; and whenever there was an opportunity, 
a revolt was attempted. After minor preparatory stages our first effort 
on a large scale was made when the war of 1914-1918 starte J. Our 
workers were active everywhere. The Indian army was prepared to 
join the revolt. A part of the Indian army had actually revolted 
rather prematurely. We thought we were going to succeed. Unfortunately 
we did not meet with success on that occasion. Tnousanis of our 
compatriots had to pay the highest price of patriotism. Thousands 
were^ sent to the Andamans and Mandalay and hundreds of them still 
remain rotting in prisons and concentration camps. 

“ During that war of 1914-1918 the British had been partially 
successful in receiving India’s co-operation by telling lies and mrking 
false promises. Oar people were misled by the fine phraseologies' of 
the shrewd British diplomats. They promised us freedom after the 
war, as they are doing even during the present war. But soon after 
the conclusion of that war, it was realised that the British not only 
<^id not mean to keep their promises but definitely wanted to take away 
even that shadow of civil liberty that the Indians were having in pre-war 
days. When they protested against that, the response from the British 
side was in terms of bombs, bullets and machine-guns. Needless To 
mention that the.traged;y of the Japanwala Bagh of Amritsar in April, 
1319 , is still fresh ■' In ^ the 'memor:^^'’^ fv^ty One of ■' us and the wound 
has not ydt hea!e.L ^ It -healed’ until and unless 'vre 
have completely' 'destroyed thfe.'j^wet that "Was '^responsible ’for the |reat 
huimimtiondf v „ ^ 



** Every tragedy, however, has -a'- lesson ' -and , so had the tragedy 
of Jallianwala Bagh. The blood of more than one thousand of those 
innocent martyrs, that included even our women and children, could 
not go without significant results. The great upheaval that swept India 
from one corner to th:i other, and the great movement of Non-Co- 
operation and Civil Disobedience that has been carried on by the Indian 
National Congress since 1919 and that has wonderfully organised the 
masses of India for political struggle, were ualoubtedly the direct result 
of the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh. 

“ We all must bow our heads in reverence and be greatful to 
those brothers and sisters who by giving their lives at Jallianwala 
Bagh have created a new life in India. As we know to-day, millions 
and millions in India are prepared and determined to suflFer and 
sacrifice their all for the cause of their motherland. When in 1939 
the war in Europe started, Britain once again began to indulge in 
jugglery of words in order to secure Indian co-operation and help. 
But to the great delight of us all, to this very day the nationalist 
leaders in India have refused to be misled and have continued to 
resist all British efforts to drag India into war. Our respect goes to 
Mahatma Gandhi for the most admirable way. he has led the nation 
clear of all dangers of being entangled in this war. 

“ With this background in India, the Greater East Asia War 
was declared on the 8th December, 1941. No matter in which part 
of the world he or she might be living, whatever might be his 
or her attitude towards Japan, I refuse to believe that there was a 
true Indian patriot who was not extremely delighted and gratified 
in his heart of hearts when the great news of the declaration of War 
by Japan against the Anglo-American races reached his or her ears. 
I refuse to believe there is any true Indian patriot, whatever be 
his or her career or conviction, who might not have rejoiced, as from 
day to day, the mighty Imperial forces of Japan on land and sea and 
in the air went on administering crushing blows against their imperialism 
in Asia, and the British Imperialist bases in these parts began to totter 
one after the other like houses of cards. For is there a man whose 
eyes cannot withhold joyous tears when he sees before his eyes the 
power of the greatest enemy of humanity and peace, the greatest 
aggressor of centuries being destroyed ? Those of us, who were destined 
to live and work in Japan, had particular reasons to be overjoyed at 
these most welcome happenings, 

“ We have been working in Japan for decades so that we can 
see Japan in a position to stand -by the oppressed’ Asiatics aiid to 
liberate Asia. We were anxiouly awaiting the day when Japan would fully 
realise the' great ^ significance of creating a free and united Asia and 
would feel convinced that it was in tie interest of Japan herself, as 
al$6 for 'the rest of Asia^ if not for the 'world as ’a whole, that the' 
■ottbpu^ grip of the Anglo-Saxon Imperialisni in the ,East^,must be 
destroyed root and branch. We all were fully convinced "thkt ' Japan ' 
alone was in the position to take the honour. Thus when on the 
iMrnihg of the most auspicious day, _ the of Ae, ‘ Enlightenment 

...ofl^ofd.Buddha't, ’we heard' the most auspicious news of Japan’s declare-^ 
tion , of war against our common tuna * 
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Japan was fulfilled, We felt convinced that India’s freedom was assured. 
Being in Japan for decades, I knew well that Japan was not in the 
habit of talking and debating unnecessary and meaningless things. I 
knew well that she was not in the habit of taking any serious step 
unless she had fully was lhed her strength and was convinced of her 
success. I therefore did flbt share the views of those who thought 
that due to her continued military activities in China, she was too 
exhausted to challenge the mighty Anglo-Saxon, or the so called ABCD 
combined forces. I was one of those who had not the slightest doubt 
that the war in China was a prelude to the real war against Powers 
who were actually responsible for the continued fratricidal conflict between 
China and Japan. Happenings on the international chess board during 
the past more than ten years have been suggesting that such a 
worldwide conflict was inevitable. It was also apparent that the question 
of Indian freedom could be successfully solved only when Japan rose 
in arms against British Imperialism. 

“ Now that Japan and Thailand have taken up arms against our 
lommon foe, the joint efforts of our worthy allies ensure the doom 
of the British Empire and our complete victory is assured. 

“ These effective efforts on different fronts to destroy our common 
enemy, bring us a reminder regarding our own duties and respon- 
sibilities in this common effort for our common cause. We must ask 
ourselves what we have done and what we are going to do to 
contribute to this great cause. Only praising Japan, Germany and 
Italy will not entitle us to the position for which we are craving. We 
must contribute our mite and must make the greatest sacrifice we can 
make. Then alone can we command the respect and consideration of our 
worthy allies and then alone we can claim a place worthy of a great 
nation like ours in future international assembly. 

Realising this very important fact, and our duty towards our mother- 
land at this most important juncture, we in Tokyo promptly met on the 8th 
of December, 1941 at the Rainbow Grill and decided upon a programme of 
action. My compatriots formed a committee and asked me to lead the 
movement and I gladly agreed to abide by their decision. We at first 
undertook to consolidate Indian opinion in East Asia in favour of a definite 
fight from without. Meetings were held in different centres of Japan arid 
resolutions were passed emphasising the solidarity of our compatriots, the 
great need of declaring Independence of India by destroying British Impe- 
rialism, and expressing confidence in our work. 

, On the 26th December, 1941, for the first time in the history of 
Indians in Japan, a Conference of nearly fifty representatives of the Indian 
residents iq^Kobe,, Osaka, Yokohama and Tokyo — all the four cities, where 
Indians reside— was held at the Railway Hotel at Tokyo to consider the 
pioblemis. ‘ A resolution was passed calling upon the Indians to realise the 
gravity of the situation and the danger ahead of India. The resolution 
read as follows ^ ^ ‘'.'i ‘ 

'^“^hereas the''’ continued'' 'defeat of'the British and their allies ini 

i ; "Europe and Aftica has ^aledthe fate of the British Imperialism 
' in &tiri>pe.,, j , .,i 
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Whereas the most decisive destruction of British:::,' sea 'amd land 

by Japan in the East has given sl '-death-blow to the power- and 
prestige of British Imperialism in Asia, 

Waeceas the war is fast approaching.,: the s.hares'ani' bor,ders':,cf'^^ 

the British stronghold, Axis powers may be obliged to invade 
India in order to destroy the : main source of British fighting 
strength, 

W lereas such an invasion will farin| untmaginibie and extremely un- 
usual hardships, miseries and sufferings to millions of innocent 
and helpless Indians in cities, towns and villages, and 

Wnereas the only way to avoid this most unhappy situation is to 
declare complete independence of India £iom British rule and 
to cut off all possible connections with British Imperialism in 
every possible way immediately ; 

The In Jian Nationals residing in Japan assembled in this Conference, 
most seriously and earnestly appeal to the Indian National Congress and the 
people of India to immediately declare Independence and to capture all 
power from the British in India and to take immediate effective steps to 
stop each and every source of Indian aid to British Imperialist War and 
to declare on behalf of the people that India has no desire whatsoever to 
be involve 1 in this conflict and has never been willing to help Britain, 

Our representatives were sent to Shanghai and on doth of January 
this year, a huge gathering of the Indian residents of Shanghai was held in 
Young Men’s Association hall when similar resolutions as passed in Tokyo 
were very enthusiastically passed and our movement was given unanimous 
support. 

In the me intime we established contact with the military and civil 
high commands in Japan and began to impress upon them the necessity of 
helping India in her struggle for freedom for the very achievement of the 
great object for which Japan had declared war against British and America. 
We made it clear to them that so long as British Imperialism in India conti- 
nued, Japan could not expect a final victory in this war,;At last*we succeeded 
in prevailing upon them and General Tojo, the Prime Minister of Japan, 
openly declare 1 before the Imperial Diet that his Government was prepair 
ed to help the In Jians in our^ efforts to free our country from the long 
bondage. In his declaration before the Imperial Diet on the fall of Singa- 
pore he said : — . . ■ ^ ^ , 

“It is a golden opportunity for India, having, as it^ does, several 
thousand years of history and splendid cultural tradition, to rid herself of 
the ruthless despotism of Britain and participate'in the construtfioa df the ' 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. Japan expects that' Iiiclia will 
restore its propar status of India for the Indians and it will not stint her- ‘ 
self in extending assistance to the Patriotic efforts of the Indians. Should 
India fail to awaken to her mission forgetting her history and tradition, " 
and continue ar; before to be beguiled by' the British cajolery and manipula-’ ‘ 
tion and act at their beck and call, I ’cannot but fear that an^ opportitnity 
for t|ie renaii.'Sance of the Indian people. wofild be forever lost.”" ' . 

' ' The declaration offered us great/bneOuragement and we felt cottviiic- 
ed’that India could safely hope to be'free before-the East Asia- War 


military authorities things were convenientirarr^n^^eTin ^ the 

tives of our compatriots residing in Malaxr;? R^nir tae representa- 

with US of Tokyo, sat in conference fo? three alon i 

decisions and framed the preliminary consS£-[on ? certain 

pr^rps of our movement. Those friends from Xo working ani 

in Tokyo Conference, had occasion i-n /'n abroad, who particioated 

members of the Japanese Army in Tokyo ^nd”toX^*^^ responsible 

about tiie standing of our movement, Sscussfon at 'in J more 

were varied and we did our best ti lavToX C®®ference 

whg we codd base our plan o/acdol fa 

Conference in Tokyo was held at a tim^ aik a.u-' w that the 

they are today. Friends from East^Indi? less settled thi 

deprived of the valuable hefp and Present. We wre 

to the unfortunate accident.^ Burma SaIX Thailand due 

We. therefore. SerfuMbtro”® bands 

could be claimed to be representativJ of^h. • * ® decision that 

East Asia as a whole. ®®r compatriots in 

representative Conference ^t a bold a larger'^aS 12 

To^o were to be ratified. This Assort, KK? decisions taken at 

to-day IS the result of thaidedXm ^”'^^^^^^ Participating 
^ouldewlnd fSaf ask?d?oS^^ fe ®tfe°s“df “PO" «y 

tmngs could not be always dXJaylvnfv ^bich we are DasiS 

selves according to ciccSfatS ‘o Sjor“f: 

5 businass and nut nnrl . i proceeded be- 

reaching decisions. togetaer to knock out far 

^ we aH reali.se tie ^ravitu- 

serve the motherland ^rgnments. Those waste 

withoutcSSo anv " b^'^e “uch time to tS S 

shall be left only to sffg.ri time will not waFfS 

lUv. !.M,f".“®and we' 
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''Country cannot afford to lose this- golden opportunity that rAm-o© 

m centuries. Our brothers and sisters have in hundreds of 

down their lives and have suffered and sacrihJed for more thaf 

that our coun^try may be once again free. Let us 5s“ to the occa^fon ^ 

carry their efforts to success so that the souls of martvrs^fn 

find peace and be pleased. Let us rise and act that thi n ^ay 

that Mahatma Gandhi has made during the last more thalf 

may bear fruit and our children in fuSrfmay thiS oft^ 

respect as the members of a free nation. ^ i K ot us with pude and 

rnany of you have come with doubts and suspicions tossarAi^^ 
the ultimate fate of our country as the result of our activities ^ 

you that I can well appreciate your feelings of uncertaintv an A '-an 4 
for security and yet I believe they are KL ^n false 
bitterest experiences of Imperialist exploitations for centuries we have 
begun to doubt even our good friends and if we insist on this aitiZ ioA 
world -m ir „„ ;,„1 » „11 be left bohini to regret or.nLSo” ' 

I want t;> sound a note of warning here. Our enemies bavA ni 
been suceesshil in keeping us divided and creating false impressions 
minds on such occasions. On many occasions in the past we havo mi 

opportunities to free our country by being victims Tlyin^ 

paganda. I can only hope that we shall not repeat our folly oS dnnf^^’ 

nfatf ^ great extent the results of shrewd and welLtWht 

plans of our enemies to sabotage our efforts. Those of us who 


“We should feel thankful to the Governments nf a-- 

Thailand and Italy for their most friendly attitude they hav? been^E”^’ 
towards our cause. We must be particularly thankful to lE ®™wing 
most encouraging and hopeful definite promise of help in our saSed 
Lfd:-"" Jawaharlal nS/u when'^he 

who dare and act: it seldom goes to 

“ I make an earnest appeal to you all friends to see that when v... 
conclude your pssion you have a most practical and workabll plan 
action for India s freedom so that we can start our work right aSe? rh! 
ConfcrBMCc and march ahead. We are fortunate enough tn 
valuable help of our India, Army at onr dSS Th"f deaery7oth’?.°? 
repect for the great service they have already rendered to our caLt 11 
refusing to sepe. the enemies of India. But their greater sSlcfFslriu 
awamng our decision. No one can doubt the bravery of our SSdiers 
righteous fight for a righteous cause* Our sympathv tn 4 ^ -i* ^ 

aad Wenda of thoae , Indian roldiers who aa?reS»l°„“ / 

cause, lost their lives in EusIm and 
Asia. They have been misled by the same propaganda of lies hv 
that IS responsible hr the unfounded suspicion in the minds of so many S 
IZT of our soldiers and we should havf nS dou h; 

win our final fiS 

Mpnp British Imppialism. Let us stand shoulder to shoulder and lef 5= 
hand m hand to success. Let ua remember we havEe “dilibS 
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TT-rt tjifltifl '“*0116 ' • Incicpcii**. :, 

Nation— India-one enemy, -England,, one g 

deuce* ■ Bandc Matram. 

/ 1'^ T s*'>ni von my heartiest 

It is with the Vf the Indian 

congratulations^ on ^Thailand, "our ally, on the initiative of 

Independence Conferen^yn Thad a 

Since the outbreak dSTnees k 

half a year has P^ jir^have Practically been wiped out by 

opportunity to realize the 

& Indian independence has coine. 

: ^ l>q'Ws of the two million Indians in 

East Asia in calling tais conier _ li^iians. Japan is quite pre- 
for the Indians to ereaU In _ _ „ -j^ I ^3 {j.g^ announced from 

pared to give her unstm. ed apport »s ..^us 
fim? to time, ani I m'.git ail t.ia. un- 
co-operate in according their lull support. _ 

. . t ' ttnf-K defeats in Asia, Europe, Africa 

Britain, which is meetii^g Sna an extremely miserable state of 
and in all theatres o ^ facm^ a^n inisdoings. She is 

affairs which she gf India through her usual crafty way 

now demindms great sac ^ far-sighted and able patriotic 

of threat and ®'-^PP^‘f^^‘ i- j-Ug beavenlv bestowed destiny of India, 

Indian *« affaS «e determinedly resi.ting 

and Mly ~Sn.t“t rf the Xhongh 

Britain, a fact Indians constitutes my most sincere 

the construction of territory and military establishments, 

desire India fU temains f fginnSy strengthened, ^ Japan is brmly 

JgSn a^aVelLtSuL ®'Sength remains m India. 

■ In order to rescue India from wm ij j. muS 

Britain should give ^ g l,er own initiative. Fortunately, 

sever her relations with her o general , public 

“yV lnlurpbpVe of t”f East! i pledge that Japan is tally 
mepared to support the iiiiepen ience movement. 

in congratulating mo. — hpon „f^he Ptosont 

Conference bops the people both inside and 

Jg^diTndia SSlingln close coVration, achieve their cherised hope 
of independence. 

" • . Mrl kohlshii.alsoreafd tte followM congiatulatory, message from 

■;]^r. Shigenoti, ^0^0* Foreign Minister ©f Japan : .1.; . 


' /altribtic ardour of tlje representing ru- 
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Gteatcr East Asia, on this occasion of the Indian Independence 
Conference. As is known to the Indian people, the British domina- 
tion over India, from its beginmnl, was due to the iinimigin able false 
and crafty policy of alienition and also at the same time to the British 
. -military stren^ 

However, the military bases in East Asia have completely been 
swept away and England’s fate is now hanging in the balance. Under 
such circumstances Britain is now resorting- to desperate all-oiit mediodr 
such as propaganda in which she is maliciously alleging that Japan, 
•Germany or Italy has certain ambitions in India and to deceitful pro- 
posals concerning the revision of Indian administration in an attempt 
to win over the Indian people to enlist them in the defence of British 
Empire. There is no other time than the present when the Indians must 
be on guard against British machination. 

Japan has no desire whatever toward India except to see her 
realize the restoration of freedom and has the firm determination to 
destroy Britain and America as has been announced previouiy by Japan. 
The Indian people who are now faced with the golden opportunity 
should discard trifles and devote themselves to greater moral principle. 
They should* endeavour internally to unify the general public opinion 
and externally co-operate with Japan, Germany and Italy to destroy British 
Imperialism to bring about the realization of the aspiration of Indians. 

As the result of the conference I firmly believe that the indepen- 
dence movement will be put under a uailied control, thus to eanance 
the early achievement of tae independence, for which I want to 
express my sincere congratulations^’ 

. Mr. Anand Mohan Sahay, leader of the delegation -from Japan, 
then made a speech in Hindustani, while Mr. N. Raghavan, President 
of the Malaya Branch and leader of the delegation from Malaya, spoke 
in English. In the course of his^ speech Mr, Raghavan said that 
India, their mother country, was in danger. She had been enslaved 
by the British imperialistic expansion of the 19th century and India 
had been fighting for her independence all the time. Mother India 
had produced more than 400 millions of her sons and -daughters and 
now she was calling to them. She was calling to her sons and 
daughters abroad to go to her, to assist her, to escape from the 
chains and to save her from being trodden down. There was no 
better opportunity than the present time when they had universal 
co-operation to release India from the tryanny of British imperialism. 
Tne called on all the sons and daughters of InJii to come 

to the aid of their enslaved mother, who was now in ragged and 
soiled clothe*^ 

After Mr, Raghavan, General Mohan Singh G.O.C, of the* Indian 
ISfational Army, spoke fa Hindustani, for more than one hour, ‘‘For 
nearly a century we, had been fighting -without arms.” he said. 'Xet 
us thank the Almighty God that to-day' Japan the mighty .Eastern 
‘Power, is our friend, For humanity’s sake and with Mahatma Ghanlhi’s 
«l|Qicest blessings let us fight for the , peace and liberation of our 
plMhttyr The Gai;ierai'*”assuf'ed"di-4 leaders of Indian Iiil>penj5a:e 
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Movement that services of the I. N. A. would be placed at their disposal, 
but the L N. A. would fight under the command of Indian officers 
only and would exclusively work for the freedom of India. 

Colonel N.S. Gill then spoke in English. He stated that it was 
a shame that the people from three tiny islands in the west of Europe 
could hold and dominate an ancient and civilized nation like Indians. 
The domination dated back to the 19th century and ever since India 
had fought for her liberty and independence inch by inch sacrificing 
hundreds of thousands of her patriotic sons. In his boyhood he had 
heard the girls in a village in India sing a song which encouraged 
the men to fight for India’s independence and freedom. That song, 
he said, was handed down from father to son from the day of dqmina- 
tioa of India by foreign Power. With the aid of Nippon as well as 
Germany and Italy India now had the golden opportunity which would 
never occur for centuries again for the patriotic off-springs of India 
to drive away the oppressors and robbers of India’s wealth and free 
India for the Indians. 


Ivlrs. Sibaghram, the wife^of the proprietor of Karachi Store, Bangkok, 
made a speech in Hindustani. 


The speeches of Mr. T. Tsubokami, the Japanese Ambassador 
in Thailand, of Dr. E. Wendler, the German Minister, and of Signor 
Guido Crolla, the Italian Minister in Bangkok, then followed : 


“I feel it a great honour to have the opportunity to be present 
at this historic Indian Independence Conference that has just been 
opened,” said Mr. Tsubokami. 




“The independence of India has been the long cherished aspira- 
tion of the Indian people; its freedom has long been nourished by 
the three hundred fifty million Indians. As a member of the Asiatic 
races we Japanese have also ardently desired the realization of the hope 
of India for Indians. 


“It is a matter of congratulation that the time has become ripe 
lor Indian independence and its signal fire is now about to be lighted 
in a corner in East_ Asia. That this conference is being held in tdie 
capital city of Thailand, the people of which enjoy the greatest 
understanding of Japan, cannot be said to be coincidental. The Indian 
leaders who have assembled hefie from all parts of Asia are patriots 
vffio have endured the Imrsh sufferings of imprisoiiments, of having been 
obliged to seek refuge in^ foreign lands, of fexertittg themselves through 
years of hardship with unabating hope for, the noble cause of 
seeing their country become free. Their effdtts have not been in va!h 
and at this Conference the dawn of their aspiration is liow about tb 
realized. I can see guite weU hpw great must be their joy and 
S^sfactibn. We v^bd, comrades in four sttuggle 

g|4i-nst tbte Bfitkh InjuStib^' fpt'’ t|i4 .iwbttftion of' the peoples oTEfe 
'ck|indt,;Be great and significant' 
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Qf;_%eater East'Asia- War’?-haye beea -wiparecedented in the . world’s 
history of war. Hongkong, Singapore and Rangoon, supplemented 
by Manila and Netherlail Indies, , were_ a sties of fortifications for 
the preservation of the security of Britain and at the same time the 
bulwark to defend India. 

“As India was Britain’s lifeline, it was indispensable that she 
should have constructed these series of double and treble re-inforced 
impregnable lines of fortifications in Asia to defend her lifeline. How- 
ever, these groups of fortifications have helplessly succumbed before the 
irresistible Japanese forces. 

“Moreover, the British fleet in the Indian Ocean has been 
speedily annihilated and the Japanese navy is now carrying out 
operations . in even the extreme south of Africa. The mastery of 
the Indian Ocean is no longer in the hands of the British navy, and 
thus the defence of India which Britain had built at great effort 
thrPUigh 'long years, /has completely vanished. India has now 
virtually become a defenceless ‘island of seclusion’. 

“Concerning the present India we see two significant factors, 
namely.: firstly, Britain cannot any longer enlist the wealth of India for 
its economic and military needs; and secondly, as the yoke of Britain 
over India has been broken, the chance fqr the independence of India 
has become imminent. In other words, the fall of the British Empire 
signifies the realization of the independence of ' India. Under such 
circumstances this Indian Independence Conference has emerged. Its 
pu:^se is . identical with one of the objectives of the Greater East 
Asia War which is to liberate India from Britain, 

“In this connection one thing must be made dear and that is that 
Jas^, Germany and Italy in relation to the Indian problem have had the 
closest understending and co-operation from the beginning to the end. These 
three nations, following the conclusion of the tripartite treaty, have been 
and. are standing arm in arm to destroy Britain, their common enemy. 
Th*t the three, nations, since the beginning of the war, have mutually been 
carrying out tlieir tasks in crushing the Anglo-Saxon forces amply demons- 
trate how completely the tripartite treaty is being carried out. If we are 
to assmne that the independence of India means the overthrow of Britain, 
it is clear idrat the three nations have been and are working in perfect 
agreement. That the three nations do not have any ambition toward India 
alj85? 4«sw>nstrate that there will be no conflict of interests among these 

. and America who ate no longer able to defend India are 

ndj#, reporting to propaganda to cause dissension among the Axis Powers 
Ujaless the laiffer happen to be exceptionaly stupid, there is little hope 
TOt they Vpill fall victiais to such childish propaganda. It is our intention 
to have inade it clear for the Indian brethren Aat they will even 
be backed up by the joint strong support of lapan, Germany and 

np’5V being b!esse<|';^^^a||ea opportunity: Hence 

II sEe mouW lose this opportunity ^she tannot another’’ mch 
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chance for independence. The eyes and ears of the whole world, includi- 
ini the three hundred fifty million Indians, are now focussed on the 
developments of this Conference. As you reflect on this fact you must 
no doubt realize that every word you say and everything you do carries 
with it tremendous responsibilities. Generally speaking, in order to accom- 
plish great things it is necessai-y to discard trifles and^iunite in the execution 
of the general objectives. The cause of Japan’s epochal achieve- 
ments rests on just this principle and on the spirit of her national unity. 

“Now is not a time for argument but a time for action. India’s inde- 
pendence can be achieved through the united action of entire Indian 
nation. I believe that the success or failure of the Conference rests solely 
on your spirit of co-operation. 

“Sharing in your faith I pray from the bottom of my heart for the 
success of the Conference.” 

“It is especially gratifying to me as German Minister in Bangkok,” 
stated Dr. Wendler, “to be able to accept the invitation to attend the 
opening session of this Conference at which prominent representatives of 
the Indian people will deliberate as to the means to shape and safeguard 
the future of India in accordance with the wishes of the Indian people. 


“I need hardly emphasize that Germany too takes a lively interest in 
these questions as was also stressed a short time ago by the fact that the 
German Chancellor received at his headquaters the welNknown champion 
of the Indian Independence idea, Subhas Chandra Bose. The world war 
raging to-day will spell the end of the dominion of the British and Ameri- 
cans who have ever subjugated and used for their own purposes the 
peoples in their power. 


"The nations allied to each other by the Tripartite Pact. Germany, 
Italy and Japan, will see to a just New Order, terminating Anglo-American 
tutelage over the rest of the world. Thus also the possibility arises for tije 
In iian people, after nearly two centuries of subjugation by the British, 
a subjugation which has cost India so much misery and suffering, to shape 
the future destiny of their country according to their will. 


“The German people have shown the greatest sympathy towards the 
people of India. The outstanding cultural achievements of India during 
the course of her long history dating back thousands of years, have always 
been the source of special interest in Germany. Germany was also the 
first country in Europe in which the great values in the spheres of Indian 
philosophy and poetry were fully appreciated. It is therefore self-evident 
that the German people, notwithstanding the titanic struggle in which they 
find themselves involved, even at the present time follow with muth 
sypapathy the significant happenings in India and, together with the 
peoples of Italy and Japan, shbfv f^e greatest interest in the fight for free- 
dom of the Inyian-pebple.' , : . ’ 


The Great Powers of the Tripartite Pact are all the more in a posi^bn 
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that India and her people, in free . self-determination, should be heading'' 
for a better future and develop to a level corresponding with the riches of 
the Indian soil and the great gifts of its inhabitants, ' 

“It is indeed a source of deep gratification forme,” stated Signor 
Guido Crolla, the Italian Minister in Bangkok, “to attend the opening 
session of this Conference which, thanks to Thailand's hospitality, gathers 
here to-day the representatives of the various Indian Movements in the. 
Far East. The bonds between India and Italy date far back in history. 
They were existing even before the Roman Empire, which was a great 
attempt of unifying western and eastern cultures. In the Middle Ages the 
daring exploits of an Italian, Marco Polo, brought the two worlds do set 
again, while the Republics of Venice and Genoa were intensifying their 
trade with India through the Mediterranean. In more recent times Indian 
culture found and still finds in Italy many scholars and admirers and 
the Italian youth is taught in school how to appreciate the contribution 
given by India to the history of humanity. The Italian people who have 
for so long hardly struggled to recover their unity and independence can- 
not feel but sympathy and understanding towards the suffering and aspi- 
rations of the Indian people. 

“Italy’s interest for the cause of Indian Independence is deeply root- 
ed in the past. Indian exiles have alway found in Italy a most cordial 
welcome and hospitality. This particular sympathy, which is spontaneous, 
lively and disinterested, has recently found expression in the institution 
of a society in Rome called * The Friends of India,’ where the Indian 
patriots of undaunted faith and sincerity, such as Iqbal Schedai, are work- 
ing for the cause of Indian liberty followed by the friendly and unani- 
mous encouragement of the Italian public opinion, ‘The Friends of India* 
wish to create as closer connections as possible between cognate associa- 
tions existing in Germany, Japan and Thailand with a view to attaining' 
the final aim through a better and greater co-ordinadon of their respec- 
tive efforts. The enduring passion of the Indian people is approaching is 
its decisive moment. ‘ , • • ' ■ 

“The war which the Tripartite Powers are victoriously waging against 
India’s secular oppressor is destined to create a new order in contrast with 
the old one ruled by Anglo-Saxon selfishness and abuse. Within the 
frame of such a New Order the Indian people, after having shaken the 
British yoke, shall, as a free Nation, find the place which their high civil 
and cultural traditions entitle them to. Italy, Germany and Japan have 
no territorial ambitions in India. Their support is therefore all the more 
disinterested and their friendship all the more sincere. 

“The representatives of Free India gathered in Bangkok to*day are 
confronted with the highly responsible task of ^shaping the future -''de'sUny 
6f their own CO jtntry in accordance with the wishes and the interests of 
the Indian people. In unison with Germany and Japan, Italy is wishing 
this Conference the best success.” 

/'j • Mr. Narulla then read the following message Subhas 

iChandta'^Bose to- Mr. Bebnath^Das* Chairman of the Reception Committee, 

: ' > ; “imm^delighted to "have youir 'menage inviting me to' your Gonferente 
which IS going to meet under the distinguished presidentship of the rev©?* ' 



m 

lutionary''Iead[er, Rash -Behari Bose. Since-it-is not-possible to join you jii-. 
person, I4must content myself with sending you this message conveying ' 
my most cordial greetings. The branches of the Azad Hind Sangh 
(Friends of India Society) in Europe also associate with me in sending this 
message. 


“After Stafford Cripps’ departure from India, the last phase in 
our national struggle has begun. In this historic struggle all nationalists 
whether in India or outside must play their part. The experience I 
have gained during the last 18 months has convinced me that incur 
fight against British imperialism, the Tripartite Powers are our best 
friends and allies outside India and I have no doubt that they will 
gladly render us such assistance as we may need. But the emancipa- 
tion of India must be the work primarily of Indians themselves. We 
who are the vanguard of the national army have the sacred mission 
of leading the national struggle to a successful conclusion. Tough I 
have clear and definite views regarding postwar reconstruction in India 
it is the Indian people in free India who must determine the future’- 
destiny of the country and of the Free Indian State. 

“My own objective study and observation in different parts of 
the world for 18 months has led me to the irresistible conclusion 
that Britain will lose this war and that the British Empire will b(i 
completely dismembered. All the forces that are striving to destrov 
or weaken the British Empire are helping India’s emancipation wbflJ 
a5 forces that are endeavouring to save the British Empire are 
to perpetuate India s slavery. Kuits 

- j t gratification to all nationalists out- 

side India that all nationalists inside India are united in the aim^f 
India s independence. We, who form the vanguard of the ' nati»Ti^ 
apmy, feel however tnat the time will soon come when it will be nece^p-^ 
to take up arim m tne final stage of the struggle. And we also feel thS^ 
since the British Empire is seeking help all over the world and is trriS 
to fiood India with foreign soldiers and foreign war material it & 
duty of the Indian nationalists to accept any helo th'iV matr 
ofered them. Given the right le.jership and the MceSaS Llf 
grty, Ae Indian people will undoubtedly be able to overcomral? 
ptetoaes and win their freedom. When the crucial moment drives 
will be able to prevent my entering India again with a view to 
pill&cip.ating in the final struggle. ^ 

“I am convinced that during the course of this war India 
h s hheratiQp will mem the expulsion of Anglo-ASriSS 

mn^alKm tie goal of the victorious l^p^ese Army. feeS 
I ^ Rowerful stimuliis tp fteedom movements 


Sanglj 


I am glad to find that the branches of Azad Hi'nrT 

^iwon«. are dnina V'-. rxzda nma 








I nationalists ail ow""® 
J ,,i your 
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Conference and I ardently bope. and. trust that it will prove to be 
a further mile-stone in our march towards victory. 

“Inquilab Zindabad! Azad Hind Zindabad!” 

In moving a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the open session 
of the Conference Colonel G. Q. Gilani stated that when he was in 
Thailand he did not feel strange, because the culture and architecture 
pf the Thai people were similar to those of the Indians. He felt no doubt 
that Thailand and India had been friends in old days and that fact 
could be proved by the most hospitable attitude and sympathy shown 
by Thailand towards the Conference. He thanked Thailand, the Land 
of the Free, for allowing the Conference to be held in her capital as 
well as for honouring the Conference with a message from her Premier. ■ 

FUTURE OF INDIA. •’ 

Momentous decisions on which would dependjtlie future of India 
were taken at the Bangkok Conference, which concluded its sessions on 
June 1942. This Conference endorsed the policy laid down by the 
Tokyo Conference that the complete independence of India free ffbai 
foreign control, interference or domination shall be the object of^e 
Movement. , It decided that the organisation for carrying out the 
Movement should be known as to the Indian Independence League 
and framed the constitution of the League with its sphere of opera- 
tion extending over the whole of East Asia. Its policy vis-a-vis the 
Indian National Congress was also clearly defined. 

The formation, control, status and scope of the Indian National 
Army were discussed at great length and important decisions bearing 
on these mitters arrived at. The Army was placed under the dii^fc 
control of the Council of Action of -the League. Any military 
operation contemplated by the Army against the British in India should 
conform with the wishes of the Indian National Congress, expressed 
or implied. 

This Conference -laid down in definite and unmistakable terms 
what the future relationship of Free In dia with Japan rVhould be and 
in a busiiiess-like manner wanted the Imperial Government of Japan to 
. endorse this policy by a formal declaration. 

By way -of crowning their deliberations the delegates brought 
their efforts to a happy issue by deciding to invite Sjt. Subhas Chandra 

the Man of|the Hour, who was then known to be hving in Germany 

his mysterious disappearance from his home at Calcutta early in 
id41, and to offer him the leadership of the MoveiUent in-East Asia. 

The resolutions passed at the Conference are as follows : 

(1) Whereas it is the obj'ective of the War -of Greater East Asia to 
desfroy British Imperialism in the East ; 

And whereas it sW frtr India to liealijse the goal of 

eoipplete Independence ; 

nt t/ i \ * ;r. S • . ■ ; • j, . . ' ■ I 


And whereas it is the belief of this Conference that a new and re- 
generated Asia of Free Nations is certain to arise as a result of this said 
■ War; 

This Conference expresses its sincere gratifications at the war policy 
of Japan and conveys to the Imperial Government its wishes for the conti- 
nued successes of the Imperial Japanese ArmedjForces. 

(2) This Conference conveys to all the Powers fighting against British 
Imperialism its sincere congratulations and prays that their efforts may 
meet with complete success. 

(.3; This Conference places on record its sense of deep gratification 
for the most determined manner in which the nationalist leaders at home 
have been trying to refuse to be drawn in this War on the side of the 
British and their Allies and for the frank and definite demand for the with- 
drawal of the British from India. 

In the opinion of this Conference, unless the British withdraw from 
India and the Allied Forces cease to make use of India as a base for war 
operations and war preparations, unimaginable and innumerable sufiFerings 
will be the lot of the people of India, 

(4) Resolved that a movement for achieving complete and immediate 
independence of India be sponsored by this Conference. 

(5) Object. This Conference endorses the view of the Tokyo Con- 
ference held in March, 1942, that the complete independence of India, 
free from any foreign control, domination or interference of whatever 
nature, shall be the object of this movement and is emphatically of opinion 
that the time has arrived to take the necessary steps for the attainment of 
that object. 

(6) Resolved that the Indian Independence Movement sponsored by 
this Conference shall be guided by the principles indicated below : — 

(a) That Unity, Faith and Sacrifice shall be the motto of the 

Indian Independence Movement. 

(b) That India be considered as one and indivisible. 

(clsThat all activities of this Movement be on a national basis 
and not on sactional, communal or religious basis. 

<d) That in view of the fact that the Indian National Congress is 
the only political organisation which can claim to represent' 
the real interests of the people of India, and as such be ack- 
nowledged the only body representing India, this Conference 
is of the opinion that the programme and plan of action of 
this Movement must be so guided, controlled and directed 
as to bring them in line with the aims and intentions of the 
Indian National Congress.. ' 

(e) That the framing of tlfe Consritution of India be doiie 

, T ‘ .i ; only bfy the Eeprc6<e'n'W^^'®Sjff people of India. , ■ 

(7) Resolved that an organisation be started for carrying' oii'ftie 
ladiaa iadepenlence -ylovemjnt,ikn'4dt'.Sha,l' be known''' as The Indian.' 


(8) Resolved that the Indian*-’Iodependeiice League shall immeiiateJy 
proceed to raise an army called the Indian National Army from among the 
soldiers (combatants and non-combatants) ^ and such civilians as may 
hereafter be recruited for Military service in the cause of Indian 
Independence. ■' 

(9) Resolved that for the purpose of financing the Independence 
Movement, the Coimcil of Action be authorised to raise funds from Indians 
in East Asia. 

(10) Resolved that a request be made to the Nippon Government 
that it may be pleased to place immediately all Indian sohliers in territories 
in East Asia an ier their control, at the disposal of tins Mo vement. 

(llj Resolved that the formation, command, control and organisation 
of the Indian National Army be iu the hands of Ixi iians themselves. 

(12) Resolved that it is the earnest desire of this Conference that the 
Indian Ncitional Army from its inception be accorded the powers and 
status of a free National Army of an Independent India on a footing of 
equality with the armies of Japan and other friendly Powers. 

(13) Resolved that the Indian National Army shall be made use of 
only ; — 

(a) For operating against the British or other foreign Powers in 

India. 

(b) For the purpose of securing and safeguarding Indian National 

Independence, and 

(c) For such other purposes as may -assist the achievement of the 

object, viz-., the Independence of India. 

(14) Resolved that all officers and men of the proposed Indian Natio- 
nal Army shall be members of the Indian Independence League and shall 
owe allegiance to the League. 

(15) Resolved that the Indian National Army shall be under the 
direct control of the Council of Action an I that the said Army shall be 
organise 1 an d commanded by the General Officer Commanding, Indian 
National Army, in accordance with the directions of the Council of 
Action. 

^ (16) Resolved that in the event of military action being taken against 
British or other foreign Powers in 'India and for the said purpose the 
Council of Action may be at liberty to place the military resources avail- 
able to it, under the unified command of Indian and Japanese Military 
Officers under the direction of the said Council of Action. 

^ (17) Resolved that before taking . any military Action against the 
British^or any other foreign Power in. Iniia,; .■ the Council, of Action. ‘-toH 
ef^sure itself that such action is in conformity with the expressed or implied,, 
wishes of the Indian National ingress*- . ■ ^ 

- .(18). Resolved that-the Council of Action shall make ~ all efforts to. 
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Indian Army there and among. the Indian people and . tha,t before taking 
military action the Council of Action shall assure itself that such an at- 
mosphere exists in India. 

(19) In view of the great urgency' and imperative necessity of inform- 

ing and covincing our countrymen in India and abroad and the friends of 
India all over the world of the meaning and purpose of this Movement 
and in vie.w of the fact that propaganda in and outside India is one^ of the 
most effective means of waging the warior Indian Independence, this Con- 
ference resolves to take immediate steps to carry on active and vigorous 
propaganda by broadcasts, leaflets, lectures and ' by such other means as: 
may be found possible and practicable from time to time. ;"- 

(20) That all foreign assistance of whatever nature shall be only to 
the extent and of the type asked, for by. the Coimeii of Action. 


(21) This Conference, places on record its grateful appreciation of 
the support and encouragement given to tin's Movement by the Imperial 
Government of Japan and resolves that the Council of Action be autho- 
rised to approach if and when necessary the said Government with a 
request to render such monetary help as may be required from time to 
time for the successful carrying out of the object of his Movement on the 
distinct understanding thac sucii monetary help is in be treated as, a lo^n 
repayable to the Imperial Government of Japan by the National Goven- 
ment of India. 

(22) Resolved that the Imperial Go%’'ernment of Japan be requested 
to be good enough to provide all facilities for propaganda, travel, 
transport and communications within the area under the control of 
the Imperial Government of Japan in the manner and to the extent 
requested by the Council of Action and also all facilities to come 
into contact with the national leaders, workers and organisations in IiiJia. 


(23) Resolved that the Imperial Government of Japan be requested 
to be good enough to arrange with the local authorities concerned 
that in matters of administration affecting the Indian community, the 
Indian Independence League in the respective places, and in places 
where there are no branches of the League, recognised leaders of the 
community approved by the League ' Branch nearest to such places, be 
consulted. ■ - 


(24) Resolved that the Government of Thailand be requested 
to be good' enough to consult .the Indian Independence League 
(formerly known as' the Indian National Council and the Independence 

of India) 4n matters -of admimfstration affecting the Indian 
CO ^hiinity in-* •Thailand* ' . 

(25) This Conference, while recording 'its greatful appreciation of 
'■'■fjtonoUncem^nte made:- ;b#::-Genetal" T ojo"; ' "Premier" ' ■ 'of "■ 

pl^i^rfxprfessing the preparedness ^ of Government to give- 

w'hhttimted'' support to ’"th#' Indepemdence, 

the re^lution of the Tokyo , "that in:irifMtherL,,clarihc^ 


fl&lf j 
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oi tHe "attitude of Japan towards India,' the Imperial Government of 
Japan be good enough to make a formal declaration to the effect : — 

(a) That immediately on the severance -of India from 
the British Empire, Imperial Government of Japan shall 
respect the territorial integrity and recognise ^ the full 
sovereignty of India, free of any foreign influence, 
control or interference of a political, military or economic 
nature. 

(b) That the Imperial Government of Japan will exercise its 
influence with other Powers and induce them to recognise 
the national independence and absolute sovereignty of 
India, 

(c) That the framing of the future Constitution of India will 

be left entirely to the representatives of the people of 
India without interference from any foreign authority. 

(26) Resolved that this Cbnference is committed to a definite 
policy of the closest co-operation with Japan and it shall on ^^elidting 
an officM definition satisfactory to this Movement of the terim “Greater 
Ehst Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” and its implications, endeavour to 
persuade Independent India : — 

(a) To be a member of such Sphere or a member of. any other 

international combine of which Japan is a member, on a 
footing of equality with Japan ; and 

(b) To confer on Japan the most favoured nation treatment on a 

reciprocal basis. 

(27) Whereas it has come to the knowledge of this Conference 
that Indians in the territories, which are now freed from the domination 
of the Anglo-Saxons and tiheir , allies by the Imperial forces of 
Japan, own considerable movable and immovable properties in these 
territories ; and 

Whereas owing to the exigencies of the War, a number of Indians 
had to leave these territories leaving behind their properties without 
making arrangements for their care and management ; and 

Whereas the Imperial Government of Japan has promised its unstinted 
support to the -cause of Indian Independence ; and 

Whereas enormous amount of money is required to carry on and 
complete the object of the said Movement in East Asia; and 

Whereas an appreciable steady income is likely to be derived from 
the 'Said properties in the said territories; 'and 

Whereas in 'the opinion of this ■ Conference the h'anding-over of 
such properties to the Indian, Independence League by the authorities 
concerned on the distinct Uiiterstafiding '^that the said properties are 
to' be returned to their rightful -'ownefS' when claimed, will be wefcome 
as a sign of goodwill and encouragement towards this Movement. 
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Now this Conference resolves that the Imperial Government of 
Japan may be pleased to arrange with the authorities in the territories 
now freed from the domination of the Anglo-Saxons and their Allies 
by the Imperial forces of japan to hand over properties owned by 
Indians (including those owned by Indian companies, firms or partner- 
ships) and left behind by them owing to the exigencies of _ the War, to the 
Council of Action of this Movement, in trust for their rightful owners, to 
manage and control the said properties and advance the income thereof 
for the use of tliis movement to be repaid as and when claimed by the said 
owners. 

(28) This Conference, having learnt with _ regret that Indians 
residing in certain countries under the occupation of the Imperial 
forces of Japan are being treated as enemy aliens and suffer hardships 
and loss in consequence, resolves that the Imperial Government of 
Japan may be pleased to make a declaration to the effect (a) that 
Indians residing in the territories occupied by the Imperial forces of 
Japan shall not be considered enemy nationals so long as they do not 
indulge in any action injurious to this Movement or hostile to the 
interests of Japan and (b) that the properties both movable and 
immovable of those Indians who are now residing in India or else- 
where (including the properties of Indian companies, firms or partnerships) 
be not treated by Japan as enemy properties so long as the management 
or control of such properties is vested in any person or persons 
residing in Japan or in any of the countries occupied by or under 
the control or influence of the Imperial Japanese forces and to 
instruct the authorities concerned in the respective territories to 
give effect to this policy as early as possible. 

(29) That this Movement adopts the present National Flag of 
India and requests the Imperial Government of Japan and the Royal 
Government of Thailand and the Governments of all other friendly 
Powers to recognise the said flag in all territories unier their jurisdiction. 

(30) This Conference requests Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose to be 
kind enough to come to East Asia and appeals to the Imperial 
Government of Japan to use its good offices to obtain the necessary 
permission and conveniences from the Government of Germany to 
enable Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose to reach East Asia safe. 

(31) This Conference places on record its deepest appreciation 
of and grateful thanks for -the co-operation, assistance, and support 
extended to this Movement and its objective by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan. 

(32) That no unauthorised publicity be given to any of the 
resolutions, adopted at this Conference, but a manifesto be issued by 
this Conference, setting out the purpose and policy: of this Movement 
and in corporating such decisions and details as may be found proper 
and bene ticial . to be made public. 

‘ (33)' Thm Conference gratefully .acknowledges the sincere and 
friendly attrtme, the Governments and the people of Germany and , 
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Italy have adopted towards our struggle for freedom and places 
on record its deep appreciation and thanks for the offer of assistance 
and co-operation extended by them to this Movement. 

(34) This Conference places on record its grateful thanks to 
the Government and people of Thailand for the opportunity given 
to hold this Conference at Bangkok, for their kind hospitality, and 
for their sympathy and co-operation in India’s struggle for freedom. 

The following constitution of the Indian Independence League, 
was adopted at the Conference : 

U) The Indian Independence League shall consist of : 

(a) A Council af Action, 

(b) A Committee of Representatives, 

(c) Territorial Committees, and 

(J) Local Branches. 

Local Brenchea. 

(ii) a. Local Branches of the Indian Independence League may be 

formed only at a public meeting of Indians in any locality 
who shall elect a Committee and a President. 

b. Vacancy on such Committee or in the Office of tJie President 
may be filled up by the Committee. 

c. All Indians above the age of 18 shall be entitled to be 
members of such Branch on compliance with rules of such 
Branch. 

d. No such Branch shall be recognised as a Branch unless the 
Territorial Committee as constituted -hereinafter accords, 
and continues to accord, to such Branch due recognition- 
provided however that all Branches of the Indian Indepen- 
dence League now in existence and recognised in the various 
Territories mentioned in article (vi) hereof shall, until other- 
wise decided upon, be recognised by this Movement (Indian 
Independence Movement). 

Territorial Committees. 

(iii) Representatives elected by the Committees of Local Branches 

in each Territory shall form a Territorial Committee and the 
Territorial Committee shall make such rules as it may consider 
necessary for the effective working of the Movement within 
the Territory. 

(iv) The Territorial Committee in each Territory shall guide, super- 

vise and control the work of the Movement within its Territory 
ani shall also elect representatives as constituted hereinafter. 

(v) Territorial Committees and Committees of Local Branches 

under them shall have power to make rules not inconsistent 
with the rules made by the Committee of Representatives or in 
case of Local Branches by the Territorial Committees, 

Committee of Reprefentatives. - 

(vi) a. A Committee of Representatives shall be constituted by 

civilian representatives selected by the Terri^riffi Committed 
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ift the Territories hereinbelow set out and by representative's 
selected by the Indian National Army : — 


Japan and Manchukuo ... 

Philippines ... ... 

Thailand ... 

Malaya 

Burma ... ... ••• 

Borneo and Celebes ... -. 

Hong Kong, Canton and Macao ... 

Other parts of China including Shanghai 
Indo-Cfaina ... ... ... 

Java 

Sumatra ... ... ... 

Andamans 


4 

2 

6 

14 

21 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 ■ 


57 

Indian National Army ... ... .. ... 33 
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b. The Council of Action shall be at liberty to include in the 
above list of Territories any other Territory, and fix the 
number of representatives from such Territory to the Com- 
mittee of Representatives, providing in that event for increase 
in the representatives from the Indian National Army equal 
to tvvo-thirds of the numlbetj fixed for such Territory. 

Oath of Secrecy. 

(vii) Every member of the Committee of Representatives shall sign 
the Oath of Secrecy in the prescribed form before he takes 
the seat on the Committee. 

Policy and Programme. 

(viii) The Committee of Representatives shall be responsible for 
the general policy and programme of the Indian Indepen- 
dence^ Movement and its decision shall in every case be final 
and binding on each and every member of this Movement. 

Alteration of Decisions. 

(ix) The Committee of Representatives shall have power to alter, 
amend or rescind any previous, decision made by it, including 
any decision arrived at In this COniference. 

Quommi 

, (x), . No meeting of the , iCommifetec of Representatives shall be valid 

. : . . ; unless two-tterds inniuaber of thfc Members of the Commit- 
.■ tee, ,are:presfiEnt.,(eitheE in person €»r by’prqxyb 
Council of-* ActiOh. ■ ■ ■ — f.-'' 

,:0x) 'A Council of Action consistiag''i>f'l''^*KStl(teifc and- 'ifonrtK4)'J 
' t'-f 'i V'l ij ‘t ■: of whom‘nfr*fei^,-#3e, ■.halfrsh^.ll^.be fewa , Igdian 
'ri'riiiwunr'J Army 'jp appointed by the Dele- 

gates to this Confcrei^e. 



Col Niranjen Singh Gil 


Mr. N. Raghawan 


Member Council of Aetion and 
President I, 1. L. Mala.va 


The Right-hand man of 
General Mohaa Singh 


Mr K. P. K. Menon 


Col G. Q. Gilani 
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, The; first .President shall be .Sjt/Rash Behari Bose atid^ the fpuj 
members shall be :■ — ' ■ ■ ' ’ ' ' * ^ • 

1, Sri N. Raghavan^ 3. /Sri K. P. K. Menon 

2. Capt. Mohan Singh 4. Col. G. Q. Gilani. 

Vacancies. , ■ ■ ■ 

I'xii) Any vacancy ia the Council of Action caused by death, resig- 
nation or otherwise of Members not exceeding two , in 
number at a time may be filled up by the other Members of 
the Coun il and in the event of more- than two such .vacan- 
cies.tlie Council of '.Action .shall call a meeting... of the Com- 
mittee of representatives to fill such vacancies. 

Duties and .Powers. . .:v. 

(xiii) The Council of Action shall be responsible for the carrying 
out of the policy and programme of work laid down by this 
Conference and as may hereafter be laid down by the Com- 
mittee of Representatives and shall deal with all new matters 
that may arise from time to time and which may not be pro- 
vided for by the Committee itself. 

(xiv) For the proper and efficient carrying out of the work, the 

Council of Action shall have power to create as many De- 
partments as are neeessary and to appoint and dismiss ad- 
ministrative officers and staff whenever necessary. 

(xv) The Council of Action shall have no power to alter or amend 

the policy laid down by this Conference without the sanction 
of the Committee of Representatives. 

Meeting of Committee of Representatives. 

(xvi) The Council of Action may at any time summon a meeting of 
the Committee of Representatives to be held at such places 
as the Council may decide provided that necessary facilities 
for travel to Representatives and at least 14 days’ notice of 
such meeting have been given to the Secretaries of the Terri- 
torial Committees and to the Headquarters of the Indian 
National Army. On a requisition by 20, members (Represen- 
tatives) hailing from more than one Territory such a masting 
shall be called by the Council of Action and the necessary 
notices and’ facilities for travel shall be given. 

Control. 

(xvii) The Council of Action shall have general superintendence and 
control over all Branches of the Indian Independence League 
in all territories mentioned in article (yi) and over the Indian 
National Army. 

Register of Organisatioiisi ' 

(xviii) The Council of Action shaH'eause^to be kept a register '-of all 
’ the Teryitoxial and tocfV'qrganfe^tionS' ;fn4 ,nray, rgmove 
thetcfxom 'thf naines of ^ny such orgamsatiofis m4 

■ ' ' , or withdiiaw, reoo,St^ition-.pf;;any ^ch 
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Collective Responsibility. 

(xix) The Council of Action shall have collective responsibilitv 

Portfolios. 

(xx) The allotment of Portfolios shall be amongst the Members ot 

the Council of Action and at the discretion of the President. 

Headquarters. 

(xxi) The Headquarters of the Movement shall be at Bangkok or 

such other place as may hereafter be decided upon by the 
Committee of Representatives or the Council of Action. 

Privilege. 

(xxii) The deliberations of the Committee of Representatives anJ the 
Council of Action shall be privileged and no action of a 
disciplinary character can be taken against any Member in 
consequence thereof by any Branch or Territorial Committee 
or by the Indian National Army. 

Alteration of Constitution. 

(xxiii) Changes in the Constitution of the Indian Independence 
League may be made only by a vote to that effect by three- 
fourths of the Members of the Committee of Representa- 
tives., 


CHAPTER VIII 


LEAGUE PREPARES FOR THE STRUGGLE 


The following four or five months saw great activity at the Indian 
Independence League Healquarters at Bangkok. Provincial Leagues 
already working in Malaya an 1 Thailand were reorganized. A new branch 
was opened in Burma. A network of local branches was formed all over 
these countries under the Provincial Leagues. The following portfolios 
were entrusted to different members of the Council of Action : — 


1. Sri Rash Behari Bose — Home and Finance. 

2 . General Mohan Singh-General Officer Commanding or C-in-C 
. of L N. A. . 


3. Sri K. P. K. Menon— Publicity and Propjaganda; 

4. Sri N. Raghwan— Organisation and Mass , Contact. 


5. CoL G. Q- Gilani— Military T;i^ning. 

Besides Sri B. KI Das ^ho worked as Secretary 


r ."A "I wwiacj aa oacrerary of the Ceittxa] 

Leafti^^^office, Sri S. A. Ayar. Sri'D. /Deshpanle, CoL.N. S. Gill. Sri 
^ M. Sahay and Sri A. S>;NayS*jar'%a^a’^liefVb£:fegftiH =tim(e‘;to the mbvd- 
aafent and proved to' be very 
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Broadcasts were faegua to be given unler the nams of “Inlian Inde 
peiideiice League Headquarters Radio’’ from Bmgkok Radio Station. Sri 

A. Ayar was put in-charge of publicity and broadcasting- under Sri 
Menon. A daily paper ‘Asal’ was also started, Sri Bose and Sri Desh- 
pande undertook an extensive tout of East Asia to organize ’League 
branches. Sri Debnath Das was elected President of the Thailand 
Provincial League. Sri S. Ali Khan, Sirdar Ishar Singh and S. Bachan 
Singh were the active supporters in this branch. The Malaya League was 
the best organized under the Presidentship of Sri- N. Raghwan. This 
League published many pamphlets and tracts, A number ^ of newspapers 
was also started and broadcasts were given from the Singapore Radio 
Station under the name of the League. Burma Provincial League was also 
reorgaoi 2 :id, Sri C, B. Parasad was put in-charge of the branch in place 
of Sri Lathia* As Burma was to be the centre of farther activities of the 
League, Sri D. S. DeshpanJe wms deputed there as President. 

Formal branch of the L f. L, could not be orjanized in rndo-China 
due to the hostile attitu ie of the French Government, but the propaganda 
from the “Azai Hinl Radio Saigaon” ma ie up fully for this deSciency.* It 
proved to be of great help to the movement. Col. Ehsan Qadir and Col,"' 
Hassan were in charge of this work. 

While the organisation and propaganda work was in full swing,’ 
General Mohan Singh was busily engaged in the most important and arduous 
task of organizing and equipping the Indian National Army. He knew . 
that the I. N. A. was to play the chief part in the Indian Freedom Move- 
ment, and he wished to make it worthy of the great task. The General had 
also doubts abuut thi; intentions of the Japanese, so he wanted to make 
the Inlian National Arm; a great force — a force as could successfully 
counteract even the Japanese, when a contingency arose. Originally, he 
intended to raise an Army of two lacs, but the Japanese stood in the way 
of expansion. The L N. A. now consisted of about 17,000 armed and 
equipped sol Jiers. Another contingent of 23,000 trained soldiers was kept 
as surplus volunteers. Tne Japanese did not equip them with arms. It is 
estimated that about two lacs more were ready to join the T. N. A,, but ' 
they were not allowed to be enlisted by the Japanese. 

The following Brigades and Sections coostituted the Indian National 
Atmy : — 

(i) Fiel 1 Force Group— It consisted of 1/14 Punjab Regiment, 3/17 
Dogra Regiment, 1—2/18 Garhwal Regiment (all infantry battalions), an 
artillery regiment, a signalling company and an armoured corps Com- 
mander Lt, CoL Bhonslc. 

(ii) Gandhi Brigade— Commander Major S. S. Brar. 

(rii) Nehru Brigade— Commander Major M. Z. Kiani. . • 

(iv) AzaJ Brigade — Commander Major Parkash. 

(v) S. S. Group — Commander Major Taj. ; 

(vi) Intelligence Branch*— Commander' Tajumal Hussains ^ ~ . y‘ 

(yii) ' Military Hospital' '--y _ ’'mj- 
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(viii) Medical First Aid Corps. 

(ix) Engineering Company. 

(x) Military Propaganda Unit. 

(xi) Reinforcement Group. 

* * the command of Captain Shah Niwaz was 

started at ; t T«® general outlook of the soldiers was completely 

■^’e^'enow the Army 

of Liberation of their Mothe^^^ While in British Army, they were 

rJr? economic and social problems and were 

Mohan Singh undertook to enlighten the 
nrnKIpniQ Discourses oii'topics of iiational importance, 

CaSSm LcfaHsm Indian National Movement, Imperialism, 

isiwn frnr,'^-* Indian National leaders and such other 
<-;nn«d-A pvprw nnit fhif ^ ^iRie to time. General Mohan Singh gave instriic- 

♦imp Tmliriponit-prnVnrp remain illiterate. After some 

time political Iiteratuic %yas supplied in the forces. The ordinary soldier 
began to take interest m ^ A i 

developed. For the special SfnP t • 

under Ae command of Col! hS_iiTr£S! 

National spirit was infucp i ..■ t xt a i . .: t- 

were taught to live and take thei' ^ i vaiious ways. Uiey 

Festivals of all religions wL- p 5 together in common kitchens, 

creed and religion did jointly. Differences of caste, 

tas inSed by the loftv of complete unity. The Army 

s^UieThS taken J solemn Unity, ^aith and Sacridee. Every 

his motherland and the sacrifice his ail ft r the honour of 

themselves fully for 

in our history of national This was a unique movement 

the future. Needless to eff 1° an important part m 

Mohan Singh. credit of it all goes to General 


CHAPTER IX 

the parting of ways- 

Burma incidents precipitate tna.ttcu:s 


enthusiasm among all claj^gfe^^?^ Conference was followed by great 

civil. Indian Independent 1 East Asia— military as well as 
fuDy organized and stood An Indian National Army were now 

now in the hands of Japan Jhe whole of Burma was 

had fireatlv changed: An^% otter hand situation in India itself 


■ changed; jyT j “ff «auu ww 




Committee . had passed the 
nbay, . This w^s followed 


HpA'- 
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by wholesale arrests of the top-ranking Indian leaders, including 
Mahatma Gandhi,- Pandit Jawahar Lai and Manlana Azad, Then 
followed the unfortunate disturbances ' of August 194 ^ and consequent 
ruthless vengeance of the, 'British. All these revolutionary events 
further encouraged the leaders of the^ Indian Independence Movement 
and they thought that that was the opportune time to gain tiieiffreedoms. 

But this enthusiasm was marred somewhat by the uncertain 
attitude of the Japanese Government.^' At no time had the Indians 
placed ' complete faith in the intentions of Japan. Some of them 
suspected that Japan had designs on India and they wanted to be 
on the guard so that they should not fall from frying pan to the 
fire and their efforts and sacrifices may not end only' in the change 
of" masters. 

To begin with most of the patriotic Indians were not unaware 
of the fact, that Indian National Congress at home was wedded to 
non-violence anJ more especially, it was opposed to any kind of 
invasion of India by the Japanese or with the help of Japan. They 
realized that it was their duty to ensure the safety, digxiity and 
integrity of India, after the British were ousted. And so before 
taking, any further forward step it was necessary to clear matters, to 
understand their position and pursue a clear-cut policy. 

All this required clarification from the Japanese Government oh 
certain points and that clarification was not forthcoming in spite of 
repeated requests. The patience of the Council of Action was exhausted 
as time rolled by. Misgivings, suspicion and fear grew, when the Japan 
Government tried to evade the issues raised in the resolutions of 
Bangkok Conference — nay, it was working against the spirit of these 
tesoiutions. The Conference wanted the Indian Independence League 
and Indian National Army to be recognized by the Japan Govern- 
ment. It wanted a full, formal and solemn declaration -regarding the 
intentions of Japan to recognize and support the absolute independence 
and full sovereignty of India, immediately on the removal of- British 
rule in India. And it had waited for it for full six months. 

Several incidents occured to aggravate the situation and we shall 
now narrate these one by one. 

At the time of occupation of Burma by the Japanese, a number 
of‘ Indians, left that country without making arrangements for the care 
and management of their movable and immovable property. According 
tbThternatfohal law, Indians were to be treated ’as enemy ' nationals 
and ownerless' Indian properties in Japanhad'to pass into the ‘Kahds 
of Japanese Government. As Indians in East Asia had made common 
cause wi|:h Japan, the Indian Independence League rightly thought 
th^at Indians were not to be treated , as en^my aliens. Consequent- 
il:'"'had' passed- a resolution in the Bangkok Conference, requesting -'the- 
J^pahese; Government to hand oyer, ownerless Indian properties to; 
t||e. Indian.. Independence., Leaguii- 0 %. the distinct understanding- tha# 
their incame would be „utihzed:tOj'efir|:y on,|he movement- .and .these witt 
be ’returned' to their rightful owrie.rs- .when- claimed.;. ..What transpired, ' 
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1 * i IndW tll6' r6SOluti00 WES: 'tir8'3.t6d4' W Bc.cl^EI* 
alter this request ^ DeslSande- and of the 

ixom the following r P to the League Headquarters at 

Indian Inikpendcn reveals, what Me 

Malaya, flie on the part of the Japanese authorities. 

sr;t„“tiunl;h&ned* oftl« coundlof Action 

' '..and made it restless. , ■,, . ^ ■ 

Tt anoears that the Japanese were bent upon treating the ownerless. 
In lial prSy, as the property of enemy nationals and wanted at to 
be mhaS by the Indian Independence League according to their 
insmictfons. What was more annoying, was the fact that any ordinary 
lapanSrsolJier could break open the locks of the Indian property 
midei- the control of LI.L. and take away what he hked. 

No action was taken against these intruders. The League rightly pro- 
testeJagainstthis high handedness, but their protest fell on deaf-ears. 

The report runs as follows A scheme for the management of 
the ownerless Indian property in Burma was handed over to us through 
Mr Yutani. After perusal of the same, we found that certain 
^enLents were essential. On the 10th October 1942 we went to 
IwaguruKikan office and had a talk with captain Tsuchimocffi. We 
informed him that we had received a scheme from the Political 
.'Denartment for the management of Indian Ownerless Property in 
"Burma but the scheme needed certain amendments to-keep the prestige 
iof the’ Indian Independence League— both the Headquarters and the 
• Burma Branch. 

■ Captain Tsuchimochi told us that the scheme had already been 
■;iened and sealed by the Commander-in-Chief and hence any amend- 
ment was out of question. Still he asked us to submit to Iwaguru 
kikan a copy of the amendments -suggesteJ, adding that he would see 
how far he can make the English rendering of the scheme (onginal 
being in Japanese) better worded ^ to make it acceptable for us 
Naturally we parted with great misgivings, in as mimn as we found 
that the original scheme will remain as it was, but tne English pndering 
only is to be improved, if possible. We, however, promised to bring 
our amendments for his perusal. 

We took two days to prepare our amendments because in view 
of what had transpired, we had to make the minimum amendments to 
fhe scheme to make it acceptable to us. We ate forwarding a copy 
oi the original scheme as well as that of our amendments for your perusal 
and we are sure, you will agree with us, that the acceptance of the 
original scheme by ms would mean to ignore the spirit of the Bangkok 
fetolutidns. ' , 

' ;■, >* Thinking on these lines, we approached the Iwaguru Kikaii office 
•on the 12 th Oct., to acquaint them with the bearing of the acceptance 
of the scheme by us- on the Independence Movement, and to request 
tshem to accept the necessary amandments. Of course, we wanted to difecUss 
ffic - matter and come-J^toi a fejutnal understanding. Mr* Yutam of 
^M^tic4> Department -of: Military adaunistration was also presfent besides 
. iLfc iQok'IfitabeV and Gaptain TfettcHfiaochi of the Iwaguru Kikan. 

We quote below the conversation that took place between us : 
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Lt. Col. Kitabe ; Since I have other work to attend to, I will not 
be here and hence I slifall tell you whatever I have to say in this matter^ 
before I i]o. In. the first place I wish you to clear your misunderstanding on 
two points. The first point is that you alwa^^s seem to^refer to the Bang- 
kok resolutions* It was all right for the Bangkok Conference to pass those 
resolutions, but you will be mistaken to think that those resolutions are 
binding on, the Japanese Government. The Japanese Government have 
never announced that they have accepted all the resolutions passed at 
Bangkok by the Indian Independence Conference. What the Japanese 
GovernmeBt have up to now said .about the resolutions amounts to that 
they would help the Indian Independence Movement to the best of their 
capacity. Moreover, the Japanese Government have never accepted the 
Council of the Indian Independence League as a^^Government body with 
whom they could enter into treat:/ or pact. Therelore,^ what I would 
like to say is, that, although you may look up to the Council of Action for 
orders or instructions, it is not necessary for us, who represent the 
Japanese Government, to always respect those orders and instructions 
which the Council of Action may issue for you. 

Incidently, Col. Kitabe also mentioned, while talking about the 
Council of Action. “The Council of Action being a body without any 
territory to rule over and without any financial status, it cannot be looked 
upon as a Government, but it is only 'an organisation having come into 
existence to fight for India’s Independence and deriving its power from the 
Japanese Government. Any decision of the Council of Action, in order W' 
be worked upon, must be such as to be'- found acceptable to the Japanese 
Government^’ 

He added, “It is ridiculous for the Council of Action to make any 
decision without trying to ascertain wdrether it is acceptable to the Japanese 
Government or i^t.” _ He urged us not to lose sight of this “ important” 
point while seeking help from them in carrying out our activities. 

Mr. Dcsiipande : Even if we accepr the argument advanced by you 
in principle, it .11 yet essential for^the Japanese side to adopt ways and 
means which \vould save the prestige of the Indian’lndependence League. 
Already there is an under-ground propaganda to the effect that the League 
is for them to invade India. In view of this fact, is it not of utmost impor- 
tance for the Japanese not to take any step which would' only strengthen 
the public mii givings and misapprehensions ? Likewise is it also not of 
^ great importajice for the Indians to act in every way so as to be able to 
fkeep their head erect before the Indian public and to behave with self- 
respect before the Japanese- ? 

Col. Kitabe : Since the Indian Independence League and its activi- 
ties are, solely dependent on the help and assistance given by the Japanese 
Government, v.diy not the public be told' straightway that the Indian 
Independence League works under the leadership of the Japanesd Govern- 
ment. In my opinion it would be better to do so in order to '-avoid a lot 
o£,.misuadentandings in future.; Whatever resolutions passed at 'Bangkok 
have been accepted by the Japanese Government are left to the discretion, 
so far as their interpretation is concernedi, 'of the Commanders-in-Chief of 
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different occupied territories, and as such we should always bear in mind 
that the way of application of the resolutions in one territory may not 
be the same as in another. He emphasized that we should never bring any 
complaints to him, that a certain Bangkok resolution had been interpreted 
and given effect to in different way here (Burma). 


In continuation of the subject it was pointed out to us that in 
the Japanese system of working, the Gommander-in-Chief of each occupied 
territory is to act solely on his own responsibility. Each Commandcr-in- 
Chief receives only cryptic instructions embodying main lines of policy, 
and he is left to act upon them using his own discretion as to the details. 
(This point was also told to us previously on the 10th by Captain Tsuchi* 
mochi. 

At this point Col. Kitabe went away. 

Mr. Yutani wanted to discuss the amendments to the scheme of the 
management of Indian ownerless property suggested by us. 



Mr, Yutani : Indians here are labouring under the wrong impres- 
sion that the ownerless Indian properties belong to Indians- Absentee 
Indian property according to the International Law is enemy property and 
belongs to the Japanese Government, and the Japanese Government have 
never intended to make a secret of this fact. What properties do you have 
here? You are all paupers. It is the generosity of the Japanese, which 
you must acknowledge and appreciate, that entrusts you with the manage- 
ment of the absentee Indian property. But mind that you can only mana^ 
it under the control and discretion of the Commander-in-Chief, who is 
the sole owner of the properties. In assuming ownership of such proper- 
ties, you must understand that the Commander-in-Chief has not acted high 
handedly. He has only followed the injunctions laid down by the Inter- 
national Law. Itis jou, who, in trying to quote the letter of Bangkok 
resolutions, presume that the absentee Indian property belongs to the 
Indians and not the Commander-in-Chief. You must understand that this 
I«jsition adopted by you is weak and untenable and the quicker you give it 
up, the better for alT concerned. 


Mr. Farshad : We have nothing to say about the ownership of the 
absentee Indian property according to the International Law : neither we 
are ungrateful to the Japanese Government for their generosity in helping 
our movement and handing over the management of the ownerless proper- 
ties to us, but _we always expect the Japanese Government to help us to 
kfeep the prestige of the Indian Independence LeagUje. in the eyes of the 
Indian public, because the management of Indian properties is our secon- 
dary work, our main activity being Indian Independence. 

1^. Yntani : Prestiger— -What psestige ? Notion of prestige is a 
fjdse The .peestigs; eff Indians become® secondary to the execution 

of, the. Older of.ithe Gommander-in-Ciiiefi Any one living in Burma-' musf 
otel the.order of the Commander^wChief for the donation of the war; 

Ind^,endeacetiLea^ue also cannof be exeiapted. The Ihdimr 
Ipd^ndence ; League-j shoulds noti. . tliriis' that* - it.d- is ■ an independeat 

adiieved^>||i^!^detteei-:;'Dpi not be''swcffMw- 
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Mr. Parshad • We only want you to treat the Indian Independence 
League better than a mere servant executing the orders of and working 
under the Japanese Government. We agree that the Commander-in- 
Chief is the sole man in charge of Burma and- every one has to obey his 
orders. 

Mr. Yutani ; Certainly you are servants. The Commander-in- 
Chief can command anyone in Burma to do the work, and any insubordina- 
tion can be treated as treason. Why should you be ashamed to work as a 
servant ? If the Comman Jer-in-Chief is showing any leniency to you, 
you should not mistake the same far indulgence. You must realise arid 
appreciate why Japanese Government have offered to help the cause of 
Indian Independence. Try to be grateful for that, instead of indulging in 
finding faults about this order an J that instruction issued by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

Mr. Parshad : We think that the Indian Independence League has 
to carry on the movement for India’s independence with the help of the 
Japanese Government, but it is ■ not to act or behave like a puppet to the 
orders and instructions that may be given to it in connection with Indepen- 
dence Movement. We think the Japanese Government itself would not 
like the Indian Independence League to be ralegated to such a position. 

Mr. Yutani : We do not want you to be puppets. But if we do, 
what is the harm in being puppets ? Why is a puppet bad ? 

Mr. Deshpande : Why do you think a puppet is good ? 

Mr. Yutani : (To Captain Tsuchimochi in Japanese). You cannot 
argue with these people, because the Indian way of arguing amounts to 
indulging in useless feats of hair-splitting. Until these people . drop this 
habit, there cannot be perfect understanding between them and us. In 
my opinion, they must be plainly told that the Commander-in-Chief has 
every right to direct, guide and control the activities of the Indian Inde- 
pendence League. 

Capt. Tsuchimochi : I agree with you on this point in so far as the 
Indian Association is concerned, but. although the League activities may 
be watched by the Commander-in-Chief, yet they will not be guided and 
controlled by him. 

Mr. Deshpande : As it is, the management of the Indian ownerless 
property leaves the League no time for the Independence Movement acti- 
vities and to undertake to manage it under the scheme presented to us by 
you makes the task all the more less thankless. We would feel very much 
relieved to wash our hands off this business and let others be appointed 
by you to do the work. On our part we would gladly co-operate and 
assist them as far as we can, but we are convinced that it is not worth 
while to accept the work in the name of the League under the present 
scheme. 

Captaia Tsuchimociii : Why is it not worth while for fhe League ’ 
to manage it? ’ 

Mr. Deshpande : As it is^ -our predficsssors, that ts, the Rangoon 
League, has been and is being made the biitt of the public blame.- : ' 
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reasons are that they had undertaken a task, for the successful execution 
of which they had neither the power nor tne autaority neeJaa. 1 he result 
was raismanagenient for which the public, not knowing wnere the real fault 
lay, began to hold the League responsible. 

Captain Tsuchimochi : The authority and power • v/etc duly dele- 
gated to the League and, if there was mismanagement, the League was 
rightly held responsible for it by the public. 

Mr. Parshad : As agreed upon by you, the League had posted its 
labels on ownerless properties, buildings, godowns, etc. Any ordinary 
Japanese soldier would come and tear od the label, break open the 
godowns and carry away whatever he likes, or if the soldier was a little 
more considerate he would simpb’ tear the League labels and paste his 
own, the posters reading enemy property, or property held under control 
by this or that unit or the military supply department, an d so on. Cases 
like these are every day brought to our notice, about which we have been 
telling you, but the frequency of such acts only shows that from what you 
speak to us, even you have no authority to put a stop to it. And now it 
is the talk in the town that in such cases it is no use gonig to the League 
since it is impotent. Our predecessors had a hard task coping with such 
public opinion, and it is precisely the same which we want to avoid. Con- 
sequentiy, we Jo not want to have anytning to do with the management of 
the Indian ownerless oroperties unless we have the necessary power and 
authority. 

Capt. Tsuchimochi: If you find the soldiers removing the League 
lables and pasting their own you can remove their lables and again 
paste the lables of the League, since the soldiers are ordered not to 
tamper with Leauge lables which are pasted always wnth the sanction 
of the Military Administration Department. 

Mr. Parshad : This is easier said than done. Cases are not 
wanting wherein our people were beaten, in some cases severely, by • 
solidiers for no fault whatsoever, and supposing that a soldier sees 
one of our men removing their label and it enters into his head to ' 
give the man a good hiding, who is there to stop him from doing so ? 

Capt. Tsuchimochi : In such cases we admit there is very little 
to do but the remedy I would suggest is for you to employ watch- 
men from the cooly class, who have no sense of self-respect and who 
get beaten to-day and forget about it to-morrow. And in some cases we 
also may be able to redress the wrong done. 

Mr. Yutani : You talk of power and authority, and as I have 
already told, you, power and authority cannot be delegated to you, ' 
As a, matter of fact, power and authority cannot be vested in any- ’ 
body except the Commander-in-Chief. ' 

Mr. Parshad . We realise thim and hence in our amendments 
we have ^ked co-operation ah d assistance of the Japanese AuthorL 
jaes. for instance, we want to borrow a number of soldiers from 
‘ looting- and .^.tampelria|.- with 'the’ labels are ' . 
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Mr. Yutaai : This we caiinot do. We are already short of 
hands. Perhaps this may be one of the reasons, why we asked you 
to manage the Indian ownerless property. 

Mr. Parshad; You want us to do the work without any power, 
while your promise of assistance is inadequate, and naturally all 
the blame for mismanagement will be ours. 

Mr. Yutani: You have to take this as it is. Originally every- 
one in the Military Administration Department was opposed to the 
idea of asking Indians to manage their ownerless properties, but it 
was I whose efforts have been responsible for persuading them to 
agree to let the Indians manage it. Then again, it was thought that 
on’/ the Rangoon ownerless property should be handed over for 
management to the Indians. This was thought to be a trial measure. 
Nobody has any confidence in the ability of the Indians for the 
eScient carrying out of this work, and so they argued that, if the 
Indians showed themselves efficient in the management of the Indian 
ownerless properties in Rangoon, the question of handing over to 
them all the Indian ownerless properties throughout Burma for manage- 
ment could be thought of. Here again I stood up like a rock and 
argued in favour of the effieiency and ability of the Indians for such 
kind of work, and ultimately I am glad to say that my views pre- 
vailed. Moreover, we had no idea of asking the Indian Independence 
League to do this work. We could have very well asked the Indian 
Association to do it. But there, through the good offices of the local 
Iwakuro Kikan, it was agreed upon to ask the League to undertake 
the work. And now we find, that you arc letting us down. There 
cannot be greater ingratitude than this. 

Mr. Parshad : We are grateful to you for being so considerate 
and agreeing to the request of the Iwakuro Kikan to allow rthe 
Indian Independence League to take charge of ownerless properties 
of Indians in Barma. But under your scheme the Indian Indepen- 
dece; League is relegated to the position of an agent, a servant and 
an employee of the Japanese Government. We only want the League 
to be treated in a better manner. 

Mr. Yutani ; Our scheme was prepared in view of the fact that 
we had to deal with people like Mr. Lathia, who with his subordinates 
proved himself very inefficient and incapable. Look, how .they have 
bungled the whole affair. Their mismanagement was another reason 
why we had to prepare a scheme wherein all rights of control, 
guidance and supervision had to be reserved for the Japanese’ 
Authorities, And now that the scheme has been signed and sealed, 
we can only assure you that we have confidence in your capacity to 
manage the work, and we shall assist you in the best possible way. 
Drop the argumentative attitude, accept the scheme as it is, do not 
find flaws in tie working and start the work. If* you are reluctant 
to take it up, we will have no other way but to-ask thejlndian Association 
to do it. 

Mr, Deshpandet We would feel very much relieved in that case. 
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Capt. Taiicliimochi : It is : absolutely, inaJviable to dig 'up old 
graves now and ask the ghost of the. In iiau' Association 'to do it. .'As 
everybody knows* both the ^ bodies ‘liave. been formed into onc» which 
for all practical purposes is, the .Indian In .lep^nieiice Lea.gae, and it 
k unwise to split it into two organisations, which may only caiise mischief 
and trouble in future* - ' w ■. 


,:Mr« Yiitani: With' this, ■•attitude of hair-splkting and narrow 
mentality I feel pessimistic if : Indians can - ever achieve independence^ 

. Mr* Deshpaiide: Mr. Yutani, I think it is just the other way.. . . . . 

Capt. Tsuchimochi: You cannot say so, Mr. Yutani. tjaless 
it is people like these who Sght for self-respect, who else do you 
think can fight for independence ? I admit ^that we are partly res- 
ponsible, if the Indians have begun to think in terms of already 
being independent. But we (Iwakuro Kikan; had no other way. We 
had "to tlatter them, ciijole them a.iii assure- them that it was 
their m .wement; they were to carry it out, aal our help would be 
only to such -extent as requested by them; and that we had no other 
interest in their movement. Only by a.doptini such attitude we^ have 
been able to put their doubts at naught. , The concrete manifesta- 
tion, o: this fact, you now find in the formation of the Territorial 
Committee. From now on I feel sure both the Territorial Com- 
mittee and ourselves will understand each other in the true perspective 
and also will know where each of us stands with regard to the other. 


• -.CHAPTER X 
THE PARTING OF WAYS 
Council of Action in a Fix 

The attitude of ^ the .Japanese Military towards the 60,0d0 Indian 
Prisoners-of-war during the early days of the occupation of Malaya 
^as most inhuman anl intolerable.. In the be ginning only lime rice 
wiik supplied to them. Most of the-prisoaers- ■'felHIl of dysentery. They 
were half-starved,- bare-footed, ill-clothed', and- Malaria-stricken. In this 
cpniiection the services "r an iered by Sarvlar Budii- Si^igh of Kuala Lumpur 
to minister to the wmts'of the Indian prisoners of war in the camps 
Lumpur; Singapore and ■ Kluanj deserve special mention. He 
wjtil % baii'd df'' selfless"^ and indefMga'bl# workers -collected foodstuffsi 
it^fedidnpir'clothings, cooking utensils, blankets. ’ mosquito-netSi beddings 
and books" to" alleviate the sufferings of tie- prisoners. - 

/ '•' ^In the circumstances the - call" enslaved -Motherland 'wife 

iftesistibk; and 16,00J of c- rallied under the baim^ 

of liberation raised by Gen. ; Mohan^Stugh , and formed khe -Mae: 
rlatjonai Army. .Another 16^005' "expressed, their willingness to Join 
i-;, |si! MaL’A-aV/ .-si/iwt’jlii-l'i .-iM 
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the freedom , straggle and were kept as surplus ¥oIuiiteers* . ■ Tke , Japanese 
Military Authorities promised "Gen.' Molian Singh that they would not 
interfere with his activities to expand the Indian National Army as 
and when necessary and that they: were prepared to equip that Army 
to the strength of 400,000. But ^subsequent ^ events proved that the 
Japanese did not intend to keep their promise. While Gen. Mohan Singh 
was given to understand that ail the ■ Indian . prisoners of : war had : . 
placed under his control, the news that 600 officers who .had' not 
'■ joimed.the Indian National Army^' would ■ be assigned special war duties 
under the Japanese authorities surprised him. There was doubt even 
about the Japanese, allowing the surplus volunteers to join the LN.A, It 
became clear to Gen. Mohan Singh that the Japanese did not want 
the LN.A. to be expanded, so that it could play a worthy part in the 
liberation of India and that they wanted to make use of the Army only 
for propagan la purposes. -Finally the Japanese Authorties demanded that 
900 men from the LN.A. should be sent to Burma, to which demand Gen. 
Mohan Singh did not accede. He stated that no movement of Indian 
troops could take place before . a clarification of Japan’s intentions 
towards India wasfjmade. 

That all was not well with the inner working of the Movement 
after the Bangkok Conference was evident from the very critical dis- 
cussions that Were going on in the Council of Action during the later part 
of November, 1942, aul which found expression in the following 
memorandum submitted to Col. Iwakuro on November 29, 1942. 

The Counil of Action had a series of meetings recently, when it took 
stock of the whale situadoa concerning the Indian Independence Moveinent 
in East Asia anl the development of the revolutionary struggle in India. 
The enormous increase in the number of members in the Indian Indepen- 
dence League, the wide network of league organizations throughout East 
Asia, the tremendous enthusiasm seen everywhere for the cause which 
we stand for, and the spirit of sacrifice manifested by all classes of 
Indians in East Asia, have given us immense satisfaction in the progress 
of the movement made possible by the help and co-operation of the 
ImT^tial Government of Japan. The rapid march of revolutionary 
events in India, resulting in the growing number of strikes, rebellions, 
sabotages and other mass actions, has further raised our hopes and leaves 
us in no doubt regarding the intentions and determination of our country- 
man to overthrow British rule and to regain our independence at any cost. 
We have now reached a stage at which we feel that, before we take 
I ” any* fiirther forward move, it is necessary to clear matters, to underst^f^ 

[’ o^__pbsit^n perfectly and to pursue our policy precisely, without wh|i;i^ 

; 'it i^’‘|mi^ossible for us to do any effective work for the attainment of 

ou|jpbject. We are unf ortunately . so placed that we have not so for 
bl^h'^able to contact’ with leaders in India and ascertain their yiew 
I rel^dihg. opr policy and our plains. -This makes our responsibility 

all the the more sacred and onerous. The time would not be distant 
when we shall have to deal with a Provisional National Government in India 
and, when that comes,, we must be in a position to convince that we have 
taken every possible step to maintain the safety, dignity and integrity 
of ouf''.UOUiitry 'when once out’ goal of , Independence has been reached. 
We have, therefore, after very careful consideration, come to the con- 
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elusion that it will be a Ivantageous, and in the interests of our Move- 
ment, to request the Imperial Government of Japan to favour us with a 
reply at the earliest passible opportunity and to clarify the position on the 
following points : — 

(1) A copy of the Bangkok Resolutions has been forwarded to the 
Imperial Government so long ago as the 22nd July» 1942. Though wc 
have been working on the basis that such resolutions would be accepted 
by the Imperial Government, we are not yet in a position to know 
exactly where we stand with regard to these resolutions. We do not 
conceal the fact that anxious enquiries are still being made by many 
leading members of our community regarding these resolutions and we 
linJ it difficult and even embarrassing to give them a satisfactory reply. 
It is therefore of urgent importance to us to request the Imperial Govern- 
ment to be good enough to inform us, formally and at the earliest possible 
opportunity, regarding the acceptance of the Bangkok Resolutions and if 
there are any resolutions to which the Imperial Government cannot give 
their support, we shall be glad if they would kindly define their attitude 
towards the same. 

(2) Recognition of the Council of Action as the Supreme Executive 
of the Indian Independence Movement in East Asia and the acceptance 
of its status as such is -absolutely necessary in order that the Council 
of Action may function efficiently. 

- - (3) The Imperial Government must no doubt be aware of the 
propaganda that is being carried on by the British Government in 
India regarding the intentions of Japan. Although we have had some 
•declarations from H. _E. the Premier, Gen. Tojo and other leading 
statesmen of Japan to the effect that Japan has no political or military 
ambitions in India, we would respectfully suggest that a full, formal and 
solemn declaration binding on the present and future Government of 
Japan regarding the intentions of Japan to recognise and support the 
absolute independence and full sovereignty of India immediately on the 
removal of British rule in India is found essential to instil complete con- 
fidence and to place the -movement on an effective and proper footing. 

(4) As a corollary to the acceptance of the Bangkok Resolutions 
It is necessary tnat the formation and existense of the Indian National 
Army on the principles laid down in the said resolutions should be for- 
mally and publicly recognised and all facilities offered for its expansion 
with a view to making the army a strong and efficient one to carry out 
the great purpose for which it is intended. We are conscious of and 
profoundly grateful to the Imperial Government of Japan for the great 
help they are rendering Indians in connection with this movement. And 
with further support, which we have no doubt will be forthcoming we “ 
shall be able to attain our goal of Independence in the immediate future. ' 

by’ ' Council of Action, 

■ *. t ■ ■■ Indian Independence .League. 

^fitiorandmn Iwakuro became worried and 
wanted the Council of Action to meet him without any delay. The 
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following are the minutes of the joint conference of the Iwakuro 
Kikm an*'! the Council of Action held at Col. Iwakuro’s, bungalow Singa- 
pore on Dec. 1, 19 12 at 10-9 A. M* -on the issues raised in the Memo- 
randum: 

There were present Col. Iwakuro.,. Col Maki, Lt. Col Kagawa, 
Major. 0|awa, Mr. Senda, Mr. Ko.yam.a,\ Mr. Takaoka, Messrs. Rash 
Behari Bose N. Raghavan, K. R K. Menon, B. K. Das, General ^Mohan 
Singh and Col Gilani. Lieut. Kunizuka acted as^ interpreter. 

Col Iwakuro said that he had receiv^ed a letter from the Council 
of Action. He was surprised to .see: -.that letter, and wanted to know, 
why that lef ter hn < been sent. The. matter was rather serious.^ That 
was why he wanted the Council of Action to meet him. The Council 
should tell him frankly why that letter had been written. 

Mr. Menon : The reason for sending this letter was that we do 
not know yet where we stand. To begin with, the whole basis of 
our Movement is Bangkok Conference, made possible by the support and 
assistance of Nippon Government. Added strength to the Con- 
ference was given by the presence of Ministers of Axis Powers. 
The Council of Action came into existence as a result of Bangkok 
Conference. During the progress of the Conference and after the 
Conference, we were given to understand that a reply to the resolutions 
would be forthcoming. Some of the resolutions cannot be given eiBFect 
to without knowing what is accepted, what not accepted and what 
accepted with modification. After the Bangkok Conference, two or three 
informal conferences were held, at which the Council was told that , a 
reply would be forthcoming. When people made enquiries we told 
them that our resolutions had been forwarded to Tokyo and that 
we awaited reply. The Council carried on for two months. Then when 
the Council met about two months ago, it was informed of Col Iwakuro’s 
letter dated 10th July, 1942, which is nothing but an acknowledgement 
of receipt of the resolutions. Then., the Council wrote a letter .on the 5th 
Sept Col Iwaguro told the Council that the letter would create mis- 
understanding, if sent to Tokyo. That is why the letter was withdrawn. 
Many things happened subsequently which considerably weakened the 
Councils position. We can now hardly justify the position of the 
Movement in the eyes of the public, I refer to certain statements made 
by Col Kitabe in a conference between the Burma League repre- 
sentatives an I the Kikan representatives : “ The League has mistaken 
that Bangkok resolutions were accepted by^ the Japanese Government 
or ^"the Council' of Action recognised.'..,, ..ridiculous for the Council of 
Action to make decisions without finding , out whether acceptable to 

Japanese Government League no prestige puppet Tsuchi- 

mochi flatter, , cajole...... no other interest - in Movement Here Mr, 

Menon referred at length and quoted from the report submitted by the 
Rangoon Branch. This discussion shows what little regard, there is 
the Independence Movement.. Even in' Malaya in some 'places very' 
little is known to some Japanese officers about the Indian I^ependence 
Movement. , , ■ . 

^ The Army is CounciFs Army. ■ But '’actually it is neither strong nor 
efficient, which we want it to be. It is not allowed to announce the existence 


of the Indian National Army publicly- 


from India is vicious. 


Qver India the Japanese Govern- 


Itis considered necessary that to win « jgr Tojo’s four or five previous 
merat should declare their intentions.^ contemnlated shnTiW ki 


merat should declare their intentions. * . contemplated should be 

declarations do not go far enough. Ue^ gnts of Japan if it is intended' 

binding on the present pd futoe Cover . Council does not set out 


to wm over the people in India. Natur®^on, but it should be a full 

what should be the contents of the deci4^ Imperial Rescripts are 

formal and binding declaration. We of f^dia affects l/5th of 

issued only in exceptional cases. Butri j j^ggoript cannot be issued 
the people of the world. But if ii»P j. j^anner by the Imperial Gov- 

solemnand clprponouncementintheD|^^g^lj practical difficulties 
ernment will do. Without declaration : f mnnev mpant ■fr.r 


pnment will do Without declaration -.jg^rion of money meant for the 
in carrying on the work, e.g., as to the cy , money is being collerted-. 


in caraying on the worlE, e.g., as to tne jg collected- 

training of volunteers. If *e people asK. , f^^. far more 

we cannot mention about the I.N. A. 10^^ tTtr» /-nn win frppdnm wi+-k ..t... 


we cannot mention ahout tne can win freedom with the 

than Japanese, we being direct victims- ^ Japanese to tell us frankly 
co-operation of Nippon. But our peopm 
where we stand. 


^ , T 1 u j the position. But he wishes 

Col. Iwakuro says he understands discussions, he enouires if. 


Col. Iwakuro says he understanm> discussions, he enquires if 
to ask a few questions. Regarding „ jrma discussions is ture, or if th« 
the Council is sure that the report of Bnt 

nnsunderstanding IS due to wrong translaw ^ . 

view such a state of affairs should not i:'‘*®recognise the Independence 
^ Japanese Government did not ^^^Id be arrested ; the 

Movement anybody who carries on such anything 

same with the Council of Action. He P ^l^g Japanese Government, it 
m Bangkok resolutions that IS harmful to resolutions. The Ban^ok 
can ^ohibit the carrying out of cannot be done witta 

There must be some difficulties 

negotiations with different departments- p-in-str.t- 1 -por.l.n■i.-^T^c- 

during the course of negotiations. As to a r.P^' gr Sly He race ^d 
submitted the resolutions to jgtter dated 10th lulv 1Q4 2 

Sm the Crf ^ resolJtiln. 

Perhaps the Council desires a reply ^sv; that wh^n 

refers to the Japanese constitution and raolv is opvp? uEpo 

parties in Japan ask questions of the Cover . P ^ ^ jer g ^ 


Fn^fnime^f ?h is a’ political bJdy, £11 

arrangements with a child in mother’s dia and (2) Tamn hpfn - 

has stated that(l) Japan has no ambition ^ RansUnlT rnnfPTP^.-i^ k 
Independence Movement. The resolutions of Conference have - 

already been put into practice. He have 

finds 80 per cent, or so have been given effect to m practice, but there maf 
be some friction or difficulties. 


f. Menon mentions that he ffoes 

-i- .i.3 w 1 The -reasoB tor not antiATi 


BOt'tecdgmis^’d' aBd Cot. Iwafaufo B&y& * ^ 


rag’me exiitence'ortne is that n 

pyfeffca^effEsats.^ If the LN.A; is"to^ ' 

laftk’it is Jhettisr to keep ‘ it sfeofet. TliC ^ ^ ' 

fant Aap political effects — that is why it is_ being kept secret, not ' beddh^' 
tob lnipenal Government does apt recp^®®f T^',„ M discussed with 

t-^n li'ti ■- ■if's.-t;-}.-' ■■■ti;'' \ ‘ ' *' 

..rii ,y? iMyrvk.-iin,* '= '' " ' ' '' 
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Mohm Singh this Squestion. 'who -agreed - with me. The • decision is to 
amnounce the existaiice of the I.N# A-' when military’’ operations start;- It 
'will then have^both political and ^'military effects. 

Mr. Menon has said that it is a big .political movement — true, and 
therefore, not a matter of rules and regulations. It is not necessary to 
make the 'League strong from legal -point of view. Therein lies the 
difference between Indian and Japanese point of view. 

Declaration.' — CoL Iwakuro says he appreciates the Coimcirs view- 
point ani points out that Premier Tojo has already made declarations On 
various occasions. The Government’s view is that further declaration's 
unnecessary. These declarations-, are . binding on successive Governments, 
just as Prince Konoye’s declarations regarding China are binding onfall 
successive Governments, If a situation arises when a further declara-tion 
is necessary, the Government will make another declaration.. He .says 'he 
has tried his best to give effect to the Bangkok resolutions. some- 
thing goes- wrong, it may be due to him or to the Council of Action. He 
invites free discussions from time to time, 

CollectioB of Money :~Col. Iwakuro says that this has close ^ con- 
nection with Japanese Administration, Kikan should be informed before- 
hand so that micrei's can be explained to the A I ministration. 

Prisoners of War: — Col. Iwakuro says that they are under the 
Japanese control, intended to be used for work. ^ If Mohan Singh wants 
ip pick up men for the 1. N, A, from prisoners without consultation with 
Japanese authorites, there would be trouble. He say's that sometimes he 
feels Indians do not discharge their responsibilities but blame the Japan ese^ 
Both sides should discharge their duties. I am sorry for the above reasons 
l am not in a position to submit the letters to Tokyo Government. 

Mr- Menon says that the Council has not come there to blame Col. 
Iwakuro. It only asks for assistance to solve difficulties. ^ He wants CoL 
Iwakuro to approach these questions from the Council’s viewpoint.’ 

Col. Iwakuro says the main reason for difficulties is that negotiations 
have not been carried out well, x^s to Burma discussions -both sides - lost 
tempor ; the result is as has happened there. This may be also due to 
wrong interpretation. When he was 15 years old, he entered Japanese 
War Departmemt, then newly created. The 'personnel was about 
There was no* work, we spent the whole time in discussions and qiiestfon- 
ihg regulations. ■ But 'when there was work, these questions did not arise. 
In his view, when work is done, there is no time to think of legal quibbles. 

General Mohan Singh says that the question at issue is Bangkok 
liisiiiitiona. Before the Bangkok Conference started it was said that the 
3Wjply would, ffie ■ forthcoming by June 26, 1942* Delegates were detained 
^i&atdate. The leaders- from ail territories met CoL Iwakuro ■ on rife 
Sth* but they, were -told that the reply was delayed. The -Coioifeixnce 'w^ 
ixed for, the 29th4 On the 29th they were again told that the reply wa« 
delayed. He asked: aff the delegates! go hack» telKng that resolurio» 
^ptfepipk-were-acceptedt ^ ' • , . 



Col. Iwakuro says he never said that resolutions were accepted in 
principle. Gen. Mohan Singh agrees that it was not said in so many words 
but such an atmosphere was created. Now wherever one goes the* 
question is asked whether the reply has come. We were never told that 
Government could not reply. 

Col, Iwakuro says that there are two ways of accepting resolutions: 
(1) a formal open acceptance, and (2) recognition in practice. He points" 
out that it is technically impossible for the Government to enter into a 
treaty with the Council of Action. Until formation of Nanking Govern- 
ment, Japan never gave formal acceptance. Otherwise, there may be 
misunderstanding of constitutional position. 

Mr. Senda says that only two points have not been dealt with yet 
(1) Government’s declaration after the Bangkok Conference; and (2) ded-' 
nition of Co-Prosperity Sphare. Regarding the expansion of I. N, A. 
we have first to consider the question of accomodation ration etc. Expin- 
sion will take place when circumstances, permit. 

Mr. Raghavan says that Col. Iwakuro will remember that the last 
letter was withdrawn at his suggestion. But this letter has been written 
after a great deliberation. He would like him to submit this letter to 
Tokyo as showing uneasiness in the minds of the Council of Action. He 
says that one important point is to gain the support of Indians both in 
India and in East Asia. Therefore, a declaration after the Bangkok 
Conference having regard to Bangkok resolutions is thought essential 
Not naerely the Council of Action but outsiders also want to know the 
attitude of the Japanese Government and their reactions to Bangkok 
resolutions. Even before the Bangkok Conference the Japanese Govern- 
ment expressed sympathy and support for the Indian Independence 
Movement. After the Conference a forward step should have been 

CoL Iwakuro says that if a declaration was made after the Bangkok 
Conference, it might appear that it was a Japanese show. ^ 

important reasons why a declaration 
after the Bangkok Conference was necessary : ( 1 ) The Bangkok Confe- 
rence was given a lot of publicity. But as no declaration was made there- 
after, Indiams do not know the Japanese Government’s attitude. (2). In 
some quarters amongst the Japanese ^ there is no understanding about the 

u ^ Premier Tojo’s declarations were not mere- 
ly with regard to India, but referred tq other countries also. If the 
positoon re India^is going to he same as. for example. ,I3urma, then we kte 
not satisfied. He wants a more comprehensive and binding declaration. 

^ declaration was made after the Bangkok 
political significance. But now 
fiw monfesi have elai^ed. Therefore unless a. declaration coLdd^ 
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Government approached Germany and Italy and wanted to issue a joint 
declaration regarding India. The German Government replied the time 
was inopportune, as German armies had not advanced much into Egypt. 
'1 admit a more comprehensive declaration should be made on a great 
, v.occasiondi. 

Mr. Senda says the Government has recognised the Independence 
Movement. That is why they organised Iwakuro Kikan. They also 
authorised the raising of an Army. Iwakuro Kikan is representative of the 
Government. He points out that according to Japanese way of 'tliiiikinj 
a declaration in Parliament is the most important thing an J that in times 
like these when a treaty is a mere scrap of paper the main thing is not any 
document but goodwill on both side. 

Mr. Raghavan says the Council was never told that a declaration 
would be made. He inquires if there is a way of communicating to the 
Council Government’s views on Bangkok resolutions through Iwakuro Kikan 
without recognising the Council of Action as a juristic persona. He says he 
is not asking for a treaty or pact. If a formula can be arranged by which 
this dilficulty can be got over, it will be very helpful to the Council of 
Action. 

Col. Iwakuro says that if the Japanese Goverment suppressed the 
Independence Movement, it would go underground and carry on. He 
points out in the Russian Revolution Lenin had no support from foreign 
Governments, yet he carried out the Revolution. He urges the Council 
to remember that this is a revolutionary movement. 

Mr. Koyama asks why if the Japanese Government does not trust 
this Movement, is this big Iwakuro Kikan organised. 

Mr. Raghavan : That is what the people are asking us — why is this 
organisation (League) without recognition from Tokyo ? 

Mr, Koyama : The^Couacil of Action is not a real Government and it 
is only a political body. The Government therefore cannot make any formal 
promise to the Council. The case of Nanking (Chinese) Government is 
different. It has territory, people and sovereignty. , 

Mr. Senda says it is necessary for the Independence Movement to 
have the moral support of the Imperial Government — this is better than a 
legal contract. 

Col. Iwakuro ; ‘T have instructions to help this Movement.'* 

Mr, Senda : “Iwakuro Kikan is a new creation to help the Move- 
ment.*’ ' 

Col. Iwakuro says he has received orders to’ help create political- 
organisation and army to carry on this Movement. In each particular case 
where difficulties arise, he should be informed and he would solve the 
difficulties one by one. 

. , , Tokyo Government has received information: 

that*#jere are quarreli"- tf^e India? ..canmmunity. There is no unity 
ai%niigst.Jndi;ans e? in feast ftiyenlly , Government helping the: i . 

Movemfeiifc ’ 



Mr. Ragliavan points out that if the Tokyo Government is really 
receiving correct information, it should know there is a good deal of anxie- 
ty amongst Indians as to the fate of Bangkok resolutions. 

Mr. Koyama says that if there is stroftg unity among the leading 
persons in the Movement, other Indians would not worry about these 
matters. 

Mr. Menon says there is complete unity amongst Indians regarding 
this Movement and the people are united in asking for these assurances. 
The Council of Action is united on this-issue. There is no use evading the 
main issue by talking about unity. 

Mr. Koyama ; “The Imperial Rescript is a sacred one. Nobody can 
ask for it. It must come from the Emperor himself.” 

Mr. Menon says the Council knows of this-; -that is why no mention 
of Imperial Rescript is in Council’s letters. 

Col. Iwakuro enquires whether these questions are asked because 
some Indians dp not support this Movement or bccau.se they find that the 
organisation is"‘not working properly. 

Mr, Raghavan replies that questions are asked because people want 
the Movement to be put on a firm footing. There should be no misunder- 
standing between the Japanese and the Movement. Leaders’ duty is to see 
to this. 

Col. Iwakuro says that this organisation is not a puppet organisation 
— he does not want it to be treated as a-puppet. The Japanese Government 
will help the Movement spiritually without asking for any returns. He 
says the Movement should be such as to need no assistance from Japanese 
side,_ He points out, if the Japanese Government recognises the League 
officially before it has ’.done any concrete work, it will be of no good to 
the Movement. In his opinion the Council should ask for two things. 
(1) Not to make it a puppet. (.;) Japan should ask for nothin ’ in return 
for assistance rendered to the Movement. He says that if a declaration is 
asked for, the Council may become a puppet. 

Mr. Senda says that the Movement should be run by Indians, that is 
why Japanese have been very careful and have remained behind the 
certain. 

Mr. Ko^ma says that in his opinion there are three categories of 
am •' Those ready to sacrifice life and property for the Movement, 
w rhose who find Japanese stronger than the British and so join the 
Movement (3) Those yrho are pro-British. He enquires how many Indians 
are in category No. 1. 

Mr, RaghaTOu replies that even ^ongst Japanese there are three 
Mtegjnes ! (1) Th^e who are behind the InJependence Move- 

‘ (3) Those against'; 

Iroiaa Inaependeace, ‘for 'dn'staafeei\ ii6rt' 5futhif he iS; hot 'the'* ■'oaJjfii 


Mr. Senda siys Mr. Yutani is very pro -Indian. In the cour se^of Burma 
discussions he must have lost his head. There were tempers on 
both sides. 

Mr. Koyaraa — There may be both Indian and Japanese, whose 
attitude is indifferent to the Movement, but the duty of the League and 
the I wakuro Kikan is to convert them. 

Gen. Mohan Singh — Do I understand under present Gircumstances, 
that Col. Iwakuro does not think it right to forward this letter ? 

' Col. Iwakuro-^Yes- 

Gen. Mohan Singh— Will you do your best to help us, as you are 
doing now ? 

Col. Iwakuro — 'Yes. 

He summed up the position further thus : — 

(1) I cannot submit the letters to Tokyo, asking for a reply to 
Bangkok resolutions, after such a long time : I have already submitted 
the Bangkok resolutions to Tokyo. (2) I shall do my best to persuade 
the Japanes Government to make a declaration at the opi^rtune moment, 
(j) I shall help the Movement to the best of my ability. Difficulties 
should be reported to me as and when they arise and not allow them 
to accumulate and then come in a body for a stiff formal Conference. 


CHAPTER XI 

' ; : .General Mohan Singh’s 'tough rssistence,^.'>' 'J‘ syf'- 

In the foregoing chapter we have seen that the Council of Action was 
not satisfied with this state of affairs. The Japanese knew, that it was 
General Mohan Singh, who was responsible for all the trouble, so they 
tried to bring him round. On the one hand they wanted him to carry 
out the movement of a unit of the I.N.A. to Burma, as originally arranged 
and on the other hand, they wanted to evade the issues raised by the 
LI.L. The General was not prepared to compromise the honour, prestige 
and liberty of India at any cost. Ho flattery or praise, no jugglery of 
words, no threats and pressure could make him acquisce. Neither favours 
nor frowns could deflect him from duty. He presented a bold front to 
the vascillating tactics of the Japanese. 

'The folio win I discussions between General Mohan Singh and some 
of the Japanese high officials are a clear proof of the General’s ability, 
courage and fearlessness, as also nf his statesmanship and grasp of inter- 
national problems 

1. DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN GEN. MOHAN SINGH AND 
LIEUT. XUNIZUKA, 

’ Date 1st, i&^d Dec. 1942. Tiffie iO P.M. (Dec. 1) to 1-0 A*M. 
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R'luiizaka,— 1 ixave been sent by Cob Iwaknro with a special message fot 
you* He is greatly worried and upset about your attitude. He has, 
also been informed that you are the chief instigator in ^ the whole 
show. He wants to know,' why -suddenly you have lost confidence. 

Gen —Our today’s document was very clear. It explains our feelings' 
and I do not think, it requires any further amplifications. It has been 
put up by the Council of Action as one body and does not require any 
individual opinion. 

Kiuiizuka.— Col. wants some points cleared. If we do not trust each other, 
then the whole show will be very difficult. 

Gen, — I think I trust the Japanese side more than anyone else here, other- 
wise how could I start the tremendous work of raising the Army Not 
only this ; all the officers and soldiers have placed their implicit 
trust in me. Therefore I have got all the more reasons to clear 
the whole position, otherwise I am not y7orthy of the trust of my 
men. And you can take it that this morning’s document is the voice 
of the Army. 

Kunizuka. — You know the Japanese way. We care, npre for our words 
and sincerity than for a piece of paper. You remember that when 
- you met with Major Fujiwara, for the first tenior twelve days you ^put 
everything in writing and wanted everything iii writing. Both side^ 
were very suspicious of each other. Then suddenly you changed 
your mind and told Major Fujiwara ** I am going to take a bold 
step like a blunt soldier I am, without placing complete trust in you 
from my side, I cannot expect you to trust me. From now ony/ard, I 
do not w^ant anything in writing. I have placed implicit trust in you 
and Japanese side. It is upto ydti to^kefep this trust or betray it. I 
take this risk. I will go all-out and also request all soldiers to join me 
in this matter of trust.” Theti after that fou were so quick in chang- 
ing the people that some times it took you half an hour to convert the 
soldiers and send them back, who had just run out from the front. 
You did not pbsSess any paper to convert people but it was your own 
100% trust, that placed their trust in you. They never asked you for, 
papers. It was this action of yours, which was greatly admired by 
the Japanese side. Major Fujiwara completely fell in for you and he 
often said that he would give up his life rather than see such a man 
being betrayed. You know from you experience, how the Japanese 
side went all out to help you. There was never any misunderstand- 
^ ing. Now why cannot you start with similar trust with Col. Iwakiirb.. . 
We trust you fully, as you know yourself. 

Gen. — As for indivduals where trust is concerned I have got liking for 
Fujiwara and I am much obliged to Col. Iwakuro. I am prepared to go 
any extentTorthesI gentlemen in mydndividual trust and personal 
^ ' frfe,ndship 4 ' But we febl it -ow duty to safeguard and take all necessary* 
tod' precaution lb ensure the 'interest of India. 

il. DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN GEN. MOHAN SINGH 

, , T -M AIDl OGAWA ■ ■ 

, ; ; : • I' , ; ' . Time 6 2*63 'D^c. 1942. 

wts+tJedeW .jou and all 

" preparations were completed and i(ow yoii have suddenly sto’pi^ ,%! ( 
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• ff this is not. carried out as arranged, it will be difficult to carry out' 
these moves in future. 

Gen, — I have already informed you the reasons in my fetters. (He didn't 
seem to have read the last letter and- was explained). 

Ogawa.— You should have consulted the Council of x\etion first, but now 
as the arrangements have been made,- it is desirable that the^move 
should be made. 

Gea*— The Council of' Action has decided and the move will not take 
place. 

Ogawa,— You should claim your .position, in the Council of Action and 
push this question forward. 

Gen.— I am a party to the decision of the Council of Action and donY 
differ and cannot push this questSoti,; ; - 

Ogawa. — x^dvance party was sent without their consultation, 

Gen. — That ought not to have been done. In view of yesterday *s 
discussions, situation is very grave and the question of the moV^ is, of 
secondary importance. Unless the major issue is tackled, no move 
will take place, 

Ogawa . — All arrangements with harbour people and naval authorities 
have been made and programme already worked out and unless tliiis 
move is carried out, there wouldh’t be any sympathy from the Japanese 
side. No apology on this matter later on will be accepted. It rfiall 
be carried out now. 

Gen. — ^Move will not be carried out. It simply can’t be done. 

Ogawa. — ^If you cannot sec your way through the Council of Aiction , as( ' 
regards this move, you better resign. 

Gen. — ^The question of resignation does not arise, as I fully agree with the 
decision of the Council of Action. The question of resignation is my' . 
personal affair and I do not need advice on that. 

Ogawa, — It is a big question. It is a question of all Japanese and all 
Indians. If you don’t carry out this move, you will lose confidence of 
the Japanese. 

Gen, — I do not wish to gain the confidence of the Japanese at the cost of 
losing the confidence of the Indians. 

Ogawa. — ^If you miss this opportunity, you will be losing a golden chance' 
gaining the independence of the whole, of India. 

Gen. — ‘This is, why we are very serious about it. If it had been a personal 
matter, I would have done it. We understand this is the ques|k)n,|Ol 
■’ th^ freedom of 'the Indian people. That’s why, we have stopped^'aj 
'■’further moves till the fundamental questions are decided. 

Ogaw^*— The contents of your letter are very serious. You' ^should ' hr 
■/werbaily’ talked instead of writing it. . ' . “ r'--” ' 
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Gen.— Yes, they were very serious. That’s why I put them in bkck and 
white. I thought in writing it will be better. 

Ogawa.— After you had written the letter, I met you so many times. 
Why didn’t you talk about it ? 

Gen. — I had written the letter and it was upto you to discuss, if you felt 

'.;^like doing so. In my letter, I asked Iwakuro Kikan that before con- 
templating any further move the matter should be referred to the 
Council of Action, but the reply received was in the form of an order 
saying that the army i.e., I.N. A. will proceed to Burma in December 
and January. This, we thought, was an insult of the Council of 
Action. Therefore we decided that the moves will be postponed 
pending the decision of the Council of Action. 

Ogawa. — ^It was Kunizuka’s English. 

Gen.— I think, it was someone else’s draft. 

Ogawa.— I will ask you again to reconsider this question, for the problem 
of shipping is very difficult. 

Gen. — We are facing much more difficult problems. Till our problems are 
solved, I am afraid, I can’t do it. 

Ogawa. — I want to know your problems. 

•Gen. — I don’t propose to carry out any discussion on them. It is a thing 
for the Council of Action to discuss and decide. 

Ogawa — But I have come here to find something. 

Gen.— You were present at yesterday’s discussions and there is nothing 
more than that. 


Ogawa— But that was settled. Col. Iwakuro cleared the difficulties and' 
explained to you the Japanese constitutional difficulties and I t hinV 
you were all satisfied. ’ 


Gen.— What makes you think, we were satisfied, 
satisfied but were disappointed. 




We were not only not 


We have taken a very serious view of the whole situation, and we 

faio^y 


^ Every word of the letter was very carefully studied 
think our letter was the only honourable course left for us. 


and 


we 


^^alilffi^isTaSSronf Mahatma 

. Jrapof pape ™^ ^ gigantic struggle, you are worrying for a 

carry on this movement. We were carrying on 


moveraeni:* we were carririns on 
smee iMg and, if neceasaty, we will qarry dn,in "future without vour 

-We have be^en' betrayed and cheated 
^ SaVmSresta^e wph.to take a step forward- with yem', " tiff 
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'Ogawa — We are always true to our words.' You can see from Manchuria. 
We have given her independence.;^ ■■ ^ , , , , .. 

Gen. — This is exactly, what we do not', want. Who says, there;. m 
indcpeiideiice in Manchuria? India is already much mo re. free:-; than 
your so-called free and independent Manchuria. 

Ogawa. — The question of Manchuria is slightly different. There are five 
different races. 

Gen.— The recial discrimination is your own creation. This is exactly^ 
what the ruling nations generally do. Racial problems in Russia are 
much more serious than in any other country in the world. But 
Russians are well united and Russia * is a powerful nation. You have 
supported the British policy of several states in Malaya. ^ Before the 
British came in India. India was one state. Now 2/3rd is under the 
British, while l/3rd is divided into 550 Indian Native States. This is 
how an Imperialist power divides, and sub-divides and weakens the 
country, bat we know India is one and will remain as one. 

Ogawa. — 'Yes, we quite agree. It should be one and we will, like to see it 
strong and united. 

Gen. — It can be your idea or idea of any other, foreign imperialistic 
power. 

Ogawa. — Why have you suddenly become so suspicious ? 

Gen. — By your sudden and straight -refusal to a genuine demand qf 
Bangkok resolutions and moreover by seeing your ideas of indepen- 
dence of Malaya and Burma. 

Ogawa.— You cannot compare India with Malaya and Burma, India will 
be more independent. 

Gen. — ^What do you mean by ‘ more.’ India will be absolutely indepen- 
dent. No one can stop it. As k result of our constitutional fight 
with the British, we have achieved quite a good deal of personal 
freedom. If you will try to relieve the British we will continue to 
fight with you till we have achieved our final goal Your object in our 
country is to fight the British and -oui object -is to achieve complete 
independence. 

Ogawa. — It is your county and we are just assisting you. You take all 
the assistance and should not ask for any assurance. 

Gen. — Yes, it is our country anl our countrymen have been so far 
’ fighting alone and they never requested for any assurances. Even 
now, if we were going to fight the British alone we would never 
" ‘ have asked for assurances, or promises. But as the things stand, 
we are going to take a very big foreign army in our country, 
t)ladng our own, services at the disposal of that Army, it is only 
logical that we must have a clear-cut policy laid down to protect 
Qur.^ interests an T; national prestigei .-"We can never, tolerate that 
. Inclia^ should change, Jitnda.', ;Ta ■ that 'ciie, we ^ shall hav^ to start a 
, fight, .with' twice the fury_ afid’-det^miBationV ■ . .‘t . * . 
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O^awi.— By the time war starts the declaration will come. 


Gen.— We want to be sure of everything now. By that time it might be 
too late.^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 


Ogawa.— Col. Iwakuro’s idea is, that the Council of Action cannot 


Mepeiidently. It is^ a passive body and Independence 

League has no ability to guide this big movement. This is wfiy 


xjea^u^ i.i 4 .s li'-f aoility to guide this oig movement. This ... 
KIKAN is here to help you, Independence League will never be able 
to do anything. It is only the army which has done and is cap- 
able of doing something g^eat. 


Gen.— I disagree. We Indians are capable of conducting this movement. 
It is lack of assurances from your side, which have weakened the 
League and made her cautious and reluctant to take any plunge 
in the dark. The way, you are crushing the Malayans here and 
completely •Japanising them, has created suspicion in the mini of 
Indians. 


gawa.— Our intentions about India are absolutely clean and in the next 
session this question will get further clarification. 


Gen. — If 5 'our intentions are so noble, why don’t you officially announce 
them ? Anyhow it is difficult for the Council of Action to wait 
for the next session. I don’t know what they will decide, but I 
can assure you it will be a very delibrate and cautious decision. • 


III. DISCUSSION BETWEEN GEN. MOHAN SINGH 
AND COL.TWAKURO 


Time.— 8-50 P.M. to 10. 30 P.M. 2nd Dec, 1942, 

G' ' 

Col. — Iwakuro was not in his usual happy and cheerful mood. He' 
looked worried and depressed. He said “I am very sorry, that mutual 
dissatisfaction and suspicion has started and we have started think- 
ing in these terms. I am sorry that your side has taken this attitude. 

I never said, this was a Japanese puppet movement ; on the 
contrary I have the firm conviction that this is entirely an Indian 
show and we are trying our utmost to help and support this 
glorious attempt. But I cannot understand, why you have taken 
this drastic step. After very thoughtful deliberations, we have come 
to this conclusion that it is of no use to continue this move-,, 
ment in the present prevailing atmosphere. It is much better to 
stop it. I entirely leave it to you to do anything you think right 
and those of you, who don’t think it advisable to continue ^n^- 
further can go back to their previous status, i.e. the prispners-of- 
Do as you please; we don’t impede in any way. It is very 
,V' tr|igic that itty genuine efforts have gone in vain. I am feeling 
vej;y lonHy and depressed. I feel, I have bepn betrayed by' my 
‘pwn whple thing, ,r dearly , se?" the : 

fa,nd,amentil diffei^nces of diffetent ,charactep. /’ . 

very^ sorry ari^enl’y This movement 

a’ child ' pf; |ay e'li^gtes syere devpfced day;ahd. 


■ 


to bring 




‘tttdi'8i^ofa'''of' thote 'drehB 
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never started it to be ended in such an abrupt mdmiri:, it v;i!l 
be a tragedy from my viewpoint.- if this mighty fabric fail before 
fulfilling the cause, for which it was raised. The Council of Action, 
after careful deliberation and thoughtful consideration, draked the 
letter requesting a reply to the Bangkok resolutions. We also 
considered all possible reactions from your side and were pre- 
pared for all eventualities. The letter was discussed in detail yes- 
terday in concurrence with you and it is extremely regrettable that 
we went back dissatisfied by the unaccommodating welcome given by 
you. The Japanese side should also be blamed for this. On our 
return from Tokyo, Major Fujiwara told us that Tf>kyo resolutions 
were accepted in principle* ' but subsequently you told us the 
contrary and later on regarding the Bangkok resolutions, you gave 
us some vague promises, which never materialised. Naturally we 
had to become suspicious. Now we thought that the time had come, 
when we should exactly know where we stand. 

Col — After Bangkok resolutions I tried my best to ^ get the formal 
reply for you but unfortunately there were so many constitutional 
diificulties that it was impossible to get the required reply, but at 
the same time our Government decided to give practical shape to 
the various resolution*;. At such a critical moment, when Mahatma 
Gandhi is engage 1 in life and death straggle for the eminc'pation 
of Indians from the British yoke, it is regrettable that this suspicious 
atmosphere has started. You are ignoring the practical application 
ani just worrying for a mere scrap of paper. 

Gen. — We Indians are very accommodating. We always trust people 
and this has been our national character and in fact our present plight 
is the direct outcome of our placing too much trust in the British 
at one time or another. We have been repeatedly betrayed and 
cheated and that’s why we have developed a suspicious nature. 
As individuals, we are prepared to trust you and several other 
Japanese friends but our national trust is a very sacred trust and 
much above mere individual trusts ani I am afraid we are not 
satisfied with what we have heard or seen so far in this respect from 
the Japanese side. 

Col — I am still trying my best to assist you in every possible way 
and I am sending these M.Ps. to Japan with a personal message. 

I am also forwarding some special instructions in this matter. I have 
been preparing these papers for- the last two months. It may be our last 
interview but I would like to show you my views forwarded to my 
government for kind consideration. 

Salient Points of the Letter Forwarded. 

1. Japanese ‘should fully help in satisfying the burning desire of 
patriotic Indians for complete independence. 

2. Japan should bring^about friendly relations between ^ Indians 
and’Sherself the spirit of goodwill and •good neighbour- 

■ Hood.* ' ■ ^ ‘ : . ■ ' ■ ^ 


Japan slioulc! riot force 'the Indians to join any s^phere 
politically, economically; militarily and culturally. 

4. Japan must respect the territorial integrity and full sovereignty 
of India. 

5. All treatment should be on equal basis and on mutual under- 
"Standing, 

6. Japan should not aspire for new interests in India beyond 
already existing before the War. 

7. All Indian property to be handed -over to the Indian Govern- 
ment soon after the occupation. 

8. On the request of the Indian people, Japan should give all 
technical advicemnd assistance. 

9. Japan should not interfere in any of Indian internal affairs 
and all occupied territories should be immediately handed 
over to the Congress or Indian Independence League. 

1 K In case of e.rfcern il invasion, on India's request, Japan should 
give all possible help. Defei.:^ of [nidi should entirely be 
left in the hands of the L N. 

While the British- are still there, the Japanese will fight the 
British and utilize the aerodrome, landing grounds and other 
strategical points. 

I havejbeen working day and night writing so many training 
pamphlets for the 1. N. A. and it is a great tragedy to stop 
this show at this stage. I feel that you have let me down 
and betrayed. 

Gen. — It is none of my business to advise the Japanese Government but I 
must say Japan will make a great blunder, if she invaded India before 
absolutely clarifying her status an 1 position. India has been lighting 
the British for the last 150 years with ail possible means a. id methods 
at her disposal and she will continue to fight Japan, till she lias attained 
her one and one objective i, e., -complete In lependence. India has seen 
many invaders and history proves that all of them met their final end 
on the same side. Today India is politically awakened and she can 
never be subjugated. A Free, Strong, and Friendly India will not only 
be a great asset to Japan but ‘will also contribute for the peace, pros- 
perity and deliverance of mankind. 

Col. — love my country as you love yours and quite agree with you. It is 
equally bad for my country to invade India with any selfish intentions. 
In Manchuria we have been quite true to our declaration because we 
. declare all five races should equally benefit by the new order. Prince 
Konoye’s promises are stillbeing carried out to the last word in China. ‘ 

G^n. ^Before we^Started this .movement, we knevf of your policy in Man-* ' 
chnria and China, We ha'ye seen your ways' in' Malaya and heard'* 
about Burma and' this is the^' reason- that we are very careful 'about ow . 


commitments. ' Oar-only hope was’that* Japan will be. -wise enough to 
adopt a different- -policy in , -different territories. • We cannot tolerate 
these types of -governments -in our. country, -so before taking any further 
step, we want definite assurances. 

Col— I quite agree with you. Inlia’s question is a seperate question and I 
am trying my best to request the Premier to issue a clear and formal 
declaration. Please understand the Japanese viewpoint; we are abso- 
lutely ready to co-operate-whole-heartedly. 

Gen.— I will talk the whole matter with my colleagues in the light of what 
you have told me just now. Till then I am not in a position to say 
anything onfthis major issue. 

Col.— This Burma incident has caused great misunderstanding, 'which was 
all enacted in hot temper- Mr. Yutam is a strong supporter of Indian 
cause and he fully understands Indian problems and Indian character. 

Gen. — ^I beg to differ. Col. Kitabe is a soldier and head of Iwakuro 
Kikan Burma and he should not have been influenced by Mr. Yutan'i. 
In fact Mr. Yutani repeated and supported what Col. Kitabe himself 
said and moreover I don’t agree that Mr. Yutani has the foggiest idea 
of Indian character and Indian problems. He might have come across 
some labour or cooly classes of Indians or he might have associated with 
some rich ignorant Indians. It is only today that I have received a 
letter from Mr. Parshad written by Mr. Yutani ordering him to dismiss 
two gentlemen working in his office and employ someone else. I do not 
think you will appreciate, if this thing is done to you by someone and 
yet you say that he is very pro-Indian and is helping the Indian cause. 

I would like to point out that Mr. Deshpande, who has been brought' 
up, educated and married in Japan and who was a staunch supporter 
and admirer of Japanese people, is not at all satisfied with the whole 
show after work ag for tiie last few months. He is trying ids utmost 
to get away from this-Movement as soon ay circumstances permit him 
to leave this farce. 

IV. DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN MAJOR FUJIWARA AND 
GEN. MOHAN SINGH,. 

Dated December 3, 1942 Time 12 noon to 3 p. m. 

INTERPRETER Lieut. KUNIZUKA. 

Fujiwara. — ^I was-surprised this morning to listen to so many things about 
you and I was much worried about this situation, which has so sud- 
denly arisen. The question of move to Burma is an extremely serious 
question and I am very badly involved in it. In these days the 
transportation problem is supposed to be a major issue. , I did my best 
to fix* a ship for the I, N. A. This was done at the cost of Japanese 
troops scheduled to go there. The programme of the movement of the 
troops was charted out after consultation with you and your final 
approval and this sudden turn now has created a great amount of 
anxiety. I am personally responsible for this particular move and if 


this is'iiot carried out according to plan, it will be a dark spot m my 
career and will bring down my prestige every where. I might have to 
commit Hari-Kiri. If this move is stopped, the Japanese side will be 
completely shocked and it will create grave ill feeling. You know 
both of us have worked very hard for the creation of the I. N. A. 
This is my firm conviction that all minor differences can be solved by 
mutual consultation and co-operation. But such serious step taken 
at this stage will sh^ke the focMudation of this glorious movement, 
which you and I have laid for a noble cause. You should always try 
to take a broader view and your attitude towards these minor things 
should not be an attitude of a common individual but of a great 
leader. There are several people who are trying to separate us by 
vicious propaganda. It is unfortunate ^ that there is language barrier 
separating us and some times creating minor misunderstanding. 

Gcn.—Ifeel extremely sorry that such a state of affairs has arisen. You 
very well know how dear this movement is to me and I have solely 
devoted my best energies to bring about the successful realization of 
this only and only mission of my life. The present situation has 
taken a serious turn and the only honourable course left for us, is to 
stop and see, where we actually stand. The movement of troops is a 
minor affair in comparison with the basic issue and that is why, we 
have unitedly decided that no moves will take place until and unless 
the fundemental problems are decided once and for all. 

• Fujiwara — It is not a minor affair. The movement of the troops may be 
a minor thing but the reaction of stopping it, will create great siispicion 
and will alienate the sympathies and best wishes of the Japanese. 
Although I am not in direct touch with you but still I am responsible 
for Indian affairs in the Japanese Military Headquarters. I won^t like 
the slightest misun Jerstandiiig at this critical juncture and will person- 
lly try to explain the whole situation to the members of the Council of 
Action. 


Gen.— The Council of Action has very carefully thought over it from 
angles, an j I am sure that the decision stands final and irrevocable. 


all 


Fujiwara — In times of war, transport arrangement is very important and 
on minor incidents movements are nevei*. cancelled, 

Gen. It is strange that you think it to be a minor incident but for us it is 
the pivot of the whole organisation and the whole show might be sud- 
denly stopped, if it is not tackled satisfactorily, and immediately. 

Fujiwara— It is the first time in history that Indians and Japanese have 
come in closer ' cqntact for a common cause. It is a pity that still we 
do not understand each , other’s mentality, 'Whatever our present 
trouble be, it should be kept as a family secret, which cannot be done 
if the move will be cancelled. 


G 


mdte Mree. thatut the of' 

deaded on some, .prihapk®* and they are r^ady to*«sacii&e 
, tor the preservation of thos'e ... noble ' principles, . ‘ . ' ' ‘ 



Fujiwara— Iwakuro Kikan is all out to help you but they are facing certain 
constitutional difficulties in tackling this affair. The G. O. C. who is 
directly under the Imperial Government has got full powers and ins- 
tructions to help this movement whole-heartedly. General Tojo’s 
declaration was also sanctionedVby His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, 
It is the first time in the world history that an army has been raised like 
this. 

Simultaneously with these discussions the Council of Action were 
holding day to day discussions amongst themselves. Minutes of two 
meetings of the Council of Action (4th and 5th Dec.) are given here to 
place before the reader the view-points of different members of the 
Council, 

Minutes of the meeting of the Council of Action held at Room 
No, 75. Sea View Hotel* on 4th December at 1 p. m. 

Sri Rash Behari^Bose, President, Sri N, Raghavan. Sri K. P. K. 
Menon, Gen. Mohan Singh* Col. Gilani* Sri B. K. Das. Secretary* were 
present ' 

President enquired of members of their attitude on the questions 
arising out of yesterday’s discussion. Menon says they have considered 
the situation — he, Mohan Singh and Gilani have decided to resign — says it 
is better* the whole Council should resign in a body. Tables draft of letter 
of resignation. 

President says he has decided that no troop movement should take 
place now^ He takes the responsibility for this decision. Says with regard 
to Couecirs request to Col. Iwakuro to forward the letter dated 29th, 
November* 1942, he will take up the matter. Asks for time to deal 
with those questions. He hopes all outstrnding questions would be solved 
satsfactorily by the end of next month. Requests Council Members that 
all work shouli be carried on and assures that there will be no movement 
of troops out&idq Malaya until questions solved. Requests Council to 
leave these questions to him*:, for solution. 

Raghavan says that the Council should take the stand that Bangkok 
resolutions should be implemented. 

On President’s assurance that no movement of troops outside Malaya 
will take place and other questions will be taken up by him, draft letter of 
resignation is withdrawn. 

Raghavan says President should write to G. O. C. that he has^decided 
that there should be no movement of troops (L N. A.) without Council’s 
sanction or approval. G. O. C. should refer to Iwakuro Kikan or Japanese 
authorities to uleal with the Council of Action on question of movement of 
trddps. 

Council agrees with this suggestion. 

' As to civiliaa'volhnteers itlread? tecruted fe -Mala'ya;^ Council re- 
affirms its previous decision that iiey^shotld be taken intOl.NA,io:rth%Mi; 


The Comicil decides that all questiprs of adiDinistratioB, finance, etc,» 
regarding L N. A. most go first to the President and be dealt with by the 
Coiiticil of Action and that letter to that effect be sent by the President to 
Colonel Iwakaro* 

The Council adjourns till tomorrow 10 a. m. 

Minutes of the meeting of the Council of Action held at Room 
No: 75. Sea View Hotel Singapore at 10.30 A^M. on December 5, 1942. 
AH the members and secretary were present. Col. N.S. Gill attended the 
meeting with permission. 

The President reports that he saw Col. Iwakuro the previous day, 
explained to him the position and informed him of his decision that the 
movement of 900 troops would not be carried out. Col. Iwakuro said 
that he would try his best to get satisfactory reply from Tokyo on the 
pointsraised by him. The President' says his impression is that Col. Iwakuro 
was genuine when he expressed his views on the matter. Mr. Meiion 
and Gen. Mohan Singn enquired if CoL Iwakuro promised to scud the 
letter dated Nov. 29, 1942, to Tokyo and whether he was prepared to 
state this in writing. If not, they would have no alternative but to resign. 
The President answers ‘"No” to the questions and informs that, if necessary, 
he will deal with these questions with the higher authorities as he had 
already told. He discasssed the question with Col. Iwakuro on general 
li nes. Col. Iwakuro did not say he would forward the letter to Tokyo but 
said that he would explore ail avenues to satisfy the Council of Action. 

Mr. Raghavan says that if they have no faith in the Move- 
ment, it is better to scrap the Movement rather than use pin-pricks 
against the Japanese authorities. The President had asked for time 
till the end of next month and yesterday the Council had agreed* 
Nothing has transpired since then for members to insist upon im- 
mediate reply. The President met i^him (Mr. Raghavan) after his 
discussion with Col. Iwakuro and told him (Mr, Ragaavan) that 
CoL Iwakuro admitted there are two outstanding questions; (1) 
A declaration by Japanese Government as to their intentions about India; 
and^ (2) Answers to the 'Bangkok resolution. The President is 
willing to take up these questions with the -Tokyo Government, if 
necessary. 

Gen. Mohan Singh, CoL Gilani and ..Mr. Menon state that the 
position is just as unsatisfactory and after some discussions state that, 
unless the following points are considered immediately, they will 
resign : 

1. An assurance* that CoL Iwakuro will forward -the letter to 
Tokyo. 

2. An assurance that^ a reply will be given on or before 1st 
J^uary, 1943. The 'Council to meet in the last week of December, 
1942, to consider the situation. 

■ 1 action would be taken regarding the LN. A. f Routine 

wprk of the^ Movement' be carded offin'lihe mean ’time* , * 


4. Practical action regarding the LN.A. to be taken on the following 
points forthwith : — 

(a) All surplus volunteers and prisoners of war are to be 

placed under the control of the General Officer Command- 
ing LN.A. 

(b) No major movement of personnel, of surplus volunteers 

and of prisoners of war, either inside or outside of Malaya 
should take place in the meantime. 

(c) All guards and detachments now working under the 

Japanese authorities must- -he under the control of the 
G.O.C. 

(di Advance party in Burma should be informed that no 
further action should be taken until further orders from 
the G.O.C. 

The President informs the Council that he will place these 
matters before Col. Iwakuro and obtain his views thereon. 

These discussions- clearly show that the Japanese -were putting 
continuous pressure on General Mohan Singh to act according to 
their wishes, they even threatened him wit'i grave consequences but 
General refused to be a puppet in their hands. Sri Rash Behari Bose 
was trying -to effect a compromise between the Japanese and other 
members of the Council of Action, but to no purpose. 

While these discussions were going on, the Japanese preci- 
pitated the matter by the arrest of Col. N.S. Gill. Col. Gill was in 
charge of the LN.A. in Burnia, and had recently come back. The Japanese 
suspected him to_ be a British agent. The Japanese Military Authorities 
came to the residence of General Mohan Singh in the early hours 
•of, Dec. 8, 1942 and, in spite of Gen. Mohan Singh’s protest took Col. 
Gill under arrest. The arrest of a trusted colleague added fuel to the 
fire. Gen. Mohan Singh was beside himself with rage. He called on 
Major Fujiwara at Mr. Senda’ .s bungalow at-9,30 A.M. the same day and 
demanded an explanation, regarding the arrest of Col. Gill. Lt. Ratan 
, -Singh (General Mohan Singh’s private Secretary) was also present. 
M. Senda also took part in the discussion, which lasted for 24 hours. 

Major Fujiwara started with- apologies that such an incident had 
happened at that time and he hoped that the General had not taken 
it seriously. He asked'; the • General whether he could suspect Col 
Gill. The General replied. Nothing doing,— not at^all.” Major Fujiwara* 
went on to explain the charges against Col. Gill. “Gill had been watched 
right from the beginning and they were sure he had a complete network of 
(British) spies in and out of the 1. N. A. During March he selected six 
trusted officers to convey to the British Government in India, what 
was happening in the Far East. Out of the six, two had succeeded 
in crossing the border and the remainder were arrested and had given 
the Japanese the information about ^ CoL, Gill’s activities. In Tokyo I was 
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waraed not to trust Col. Gill by some of the Indians there to whom 
Col Gill had told what he thought of the Japanese. In Saigon Col. 
Gill telephoned to someone that this Movement was nothing and that 
he was definitely pro-British. However, Col. Gill played so well with 
me (Maior Fujiwara) that I had no suspicion whatsoever that Gill was a 
Rritisli C/ol. Gill rcQucstcJ him to niiilsc ms 

C and said that Mohan Singh (G.O.C.) was nothing. I told him that I had 
already given my word to Mohan Singh and I would never divert but I 
promised him that he would be a useful partner. 


“After his return from Tokyo Col. Gill started his activities and 
we thought that he would be harmful to theLN.A. We despatched 
him to Bangkok. Before he left Syonan he told his trusted coileagyes 
that he (Col. Gill) might be shot at Bangkok and toll them to carry on 
their mission' and not to believe whatever he said in public. At 
Penan® Col. Gill confessed to an Indian merchant that he was anti- 
Taoanese At Bangkok Gill tried to do as much harm as possible to 
the Japanese and the I.N.A. The Japanese M.P. warned me re- 
garding the activities of Gill, but I took no serious notice about that 
In Burma suspicions were aroused by Col. Gill’s movements and the 
MP again reported but no serious view was taken. As soon as -Gill 
returned to Syonan the- -Japanese M.P. warned me to watch Col. Gill’s 
activities. On the 18th Nov., 1942, six British spies landed by 
oarachutes on Pegu and they were arrested. From investigations and 
after deciphering the British code, Japanese authorities came to .ithe 
conclusion that Col. Gill was a British agent. Those six parachutists 
confessed that they had three objects 


(1) To contact Col. Gill and Major Dhillon ; (2) To spread con- 
fusion and distrust between the Japanese-and the LN.A.; and (3) To find 
the movements of the Japanese forces. 


Under these charges Col. Gill was taken for investigation. 


During this time Mr. Senda interrupted .‘now -and then on other 
matters like 


(1) Do not doubt Japanese sincerity. 


(2) There were technical difficulties regarding the clarifica- 
tion. 


(3) The announcement was not made because of strategic 
reasons. 


(5) The Japanese C-in-C has already sent circular to the Japanese 
to treat Indians as comrades-in-arms, etc. You had a 
sincere and open heart and now must not crush this move- 
ment- 


To ffiese, G.O.C. replied 'suitably in, this manner : . 

1. From the vWy- beginning tcaitie . ‘and started these activities with 

cam»lhta sirtceri^y* 







ffie LN.A* was 

' ' 1 . 1 ,.:... ‘ ; 
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3* Now*Lam’*Iioiioia*-bound toFsafegiiardpthe -interests of the men 
under, me, so that they may not be ■ exploited -and ior this and --several 
other reasons I have taken this step. 

4, Individuals do not matter and l am prepared to take all the 
blame. 

To these Mr. Senda nodded and -agreed that whatever he*(G.O.C.) 
had done, he had done in full sincerity and he wished that as soon as the 
matter was clarified, the movement would flourish. 

After this General Mohan Singh said : “ Whatever has happened 
was not unexpected on our side. We were ready for this show. Regard- 
ing Col. Gill. I cannot believe, and I will not believe that he is working 
for the British. From my close association with him and from the work 
he has done for m3, I have not the slightest doubt. This incident can 
be looked at by a disinterested person as follows : (a) That I have called 
CoL Gill from Burma and have handed him over to the Japanese for my 
own personal reasons ; (b) That you believe that the present deadlock 
has been created by Col. Gill and to get rid of him you have taken him 
away ; and (c) To separate him from me during this juncture. Under all 
these circumstances my position becomes awkward. As I have told 
you that not one Gill or one Mohan or one Bose but hundreds 
may have to be sacrified to achieve our goal. I do not matter. It will be 
the greatest blot on me not to take the responsibility. I have done all 
these and I stand by all my actions. May I ask a few questions regarding 
Gill again : — 

Q. Can I meet the six parachutists that landed in Pegu ? 

A, Impossible. They are under the charge of the M.P. 

Q. Can I meet the officers despatched by Col. Gill ? 

A. I think it is not possible. 

Q. Can you name these officers ? 

A. Yes, I shall give you detailed news of them, after I get them from 
the M.P. 

Q. Can I see CoL Gill now and then ? 

A. As the M.P. have full powers, it is not possible but after the 
investigation, I think, it will be possible. 

Q. Can you tell me the approximate dates of the arrest of the 
officers and when they crossed the border ? 

A, During August, but I am not certain. 

The General then said, “ In my view, this step taken by the 
Japanese is entirely wrong and it does no good to the Japanese, It is a wrong 
move. Yet it was expected by me. The proper thing would have been that 
you should have informed me about this earlier. That would not have 
been so bad. All the same I am of the opinion that you have taken 
him away, for no reasons except as stated before, I only regret that you 
are entirely wrongly informed rnd your move is wrong. It was I who 
brought about this deadlock, sincerely, too and I should have been' arrested. 

^ I have to fight hard against -my contcience and imagination to 
belMl^ your story about" Giil» beeausc ffi. 1939 after the outbreak of the, 
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Eiitopeaii War, certain officers (Sikhs) planned' to capture the Punjab. 
1 was in it* We decided to put up the claim of Maharaja of Patiala and 
one senior Officer amongst us took the scheme to Col Gill at Army Head- 
quarters at Simla. Col. Gill kept that secret to this date. He advised 
us to wait as it was not the proper time. There can be no other better 
proof of his ..sincerity towards India,” 

At this stage Mr, Senda remarked that as Col. Gill’s way of living 
was completely Anglicised, his personal opinion was that he might like 
the British, because he had achieved the highest possible post for an 
Indian in the Army. He was of the opinion that quite unknowingly Gill 
waS'Pro-British. 

To this General Mohan Singh said, I don’t agree with you, because 
most of the army officers live like the British ; yet we could never change 
hearts. Whatever it is. Gill never is or was pro-British, Some of us 
might have liked their ways but not their rule.” 


Major Fujiwara then requested the G.O.C. to call on Col Iwakuro 
and inform him about this meeting. 

The G.O.C. replied that he could not do that till he could make up 
his mind. 

Imxnediately after his return from Mr. Senda’s bungalow, a meeting 
of the Council of Action took place. It was clear that after the arrest 
of Col Gill there was no room left for any compromise. Three members 
of the Council of Action resigned from the Council. Of course a wide 
gulf now separated these members from the President (Mr. R. B. Bose), 
who accepted their resignations the next day (9th Dec.) The same day 
Gen. Mohan Singh called a meeting of the officers of the I.N.A. in the 
evening and placed before them all the happenings of the last two weeks. 
It would interest the reader to know the situation and General Mohan 
Singh’s point of view in his own words. Addressing the meeting he 
said : — 

“Phis lecture was 6xed by me yesterday, as I deemed it necessary to 
clarify the present situation. Just a little before I left my Bungalow 
I received a letter which has cleared certain doubts and has made our 
course much easier. You have, I believe, been informed through your 
senior officers, what has been taking place during the past two weeks, I 
shall take you a little further back. You all remember that on or about 
the 15th of November I delivered a lecture to all of you, in which I stated 
that we had come to a critical stage and that w^e were on the cross roads. I 
also advised you that whatever happens, our success lay in unity and sacri- 
fice. I do noc think, whether any of you understood the real meanings of 
those words, but I knew exactly, what serious step I was going to take. 
On the very same day, I invited all Field Officers at my bungalow and told 
thci:p',that we h^d't.^hched such a stage tliat to go further without clarifica-,. 
tion of the many doubts we hadV'was not in keeping with our policy. We 
all WWfe of oiie.opimon^rfiat we' j^pst get all oiir doubts cleared now. 
£ew’0;^p Mter» tjhe 'Council :;of Ac&n met, , In '.i^hese'^ meetings we discussed"" 
all we 4pfte.d'.a.,p_efl^oraiidum to the 

mmtm0P0io be 'forwarded through I Just then Col* Gill 
At we. met ‘him and 

'Iwakuro ‘ told us ’ ^ 
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that he was not prepared to forward our letter to Tokyo. We all were very 
much disappointed and dejected. 'We accordingly informed Col. Iwakuro, 
how we really felt about the situation. ■ ■ ' . 

However, the President, Mr. Bose, . assured us that he would do his 
best to negotiate and we accordingly' agreed, knowing fully well what he 
possibly, could do. At this critical stage,- C )L Gill’s arrest took place. 
You all know that the L N. A. is one party and we will sacrifice everything 
for any member and we will prove that'. You all know how much resn^>rt 
and admiration we all have for Col. Gill and his loss to us is very t: 
endous. At this critical -stage, the feelings on both sides were very stra 
and the slightest mistake on any side would have been disastrous, 
position was that of a weighing measure, when the scales weighed eqi 
and the slightest addition of weight on any scale would have lost 
■-balance. 

At such a stage, to separate Col. Gill was not at all desirable, 
the same, they did it. Yesterday morning, when it was still dark, the C 
of the M. P. with 17 other officials came and woke me at my bunga 
They were very polite and they produced a written authority. The C 
asked my permission to arrest an officer of the I. N. A. I replied th; 
should know the name of the Officer and the reason for his arrest. N 
you, I was not taken by surprise, as I expected this show, it was 4 
one day late. He relunctantly told me that he wanted to arrest Col. 
but would not disclose the reasons. He only informed that this action 
nothing to do with the L N. A. and requested that this should not cr 
any misunderstanding on the 1. N. A. side. He told me that Col. Gill 
being taken far some very important investigation regarding Thailand 
Burma, I replied that unless I know the charges, I must accompany 
Gill. He was not willing to take me but I went. We went to Oxley R 
and there the Chief of the M. P. took me to a seperate place and told 
the charges. 


I gave him my opinion and told him that it was impossible and I do 
for a minute believe the charges. As I had gone there without inforr 
Col. Bhagat or Col. Gilani, who were staying with me, I thought it nece 
sary to return at once to avoid further misuaderstandings. Later, I was 
gaged with Major Fujiwara and Mr. Senda in discussion regarding Col, 
for about hours. After that we went to attend the meeting of Cou 
of Action. Here I informed that the time had come, when we had 
come in action. Two other honourable members namely Mr. Menon . 
Col. Gilani were with me and we three jointly tendered our resignatii 
which I shall now read out to you. I had not got the reply to this 
just before leaving, I got the reply, which accepted our resignations 
shall now read out both to you, 

RESIGNATION -■ 

Syoneil, 8th December, 1942', 

The President, 

Council of Action, 

Indian Independence League. ' ■ -'Vi' 

Sir, . ‘ 

^ We have been, as yoii know, dluidng ''the' last fe'#' Peeks’ ’"engageil 
carefully examining^ every aspect of thlTndien Independence' Mb vement 
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East Asia and after long deliberation we came to the conclusion that with- 
out clarification of tfxe psition on many ...points it would not be possible 
nor desirable to go on with our work. . 

It was with this object that -we prepared a memorandum for consider- 
ation by the Imperial Government of Japan and sent same to CoL Iwakuro 
on 29th November, 1942, with a request to forward it to Tokyo and get a 
reply at the earliest possible opportunity. ' On his invitation we met him 
and some other Japanese gentlemen at a conference on^lst December, 1942 
when we further placed our difficulties and our point of view before 
them. 

After a discussion lasting for over 2| hours, in the course of which 
CoL Iwakuro clearly told us that he was not prepared to forward our 
memorandum to Tokyo, we returned greatly disappointed, and dejected and 
we informed him of it accordingly. 

On the 5th instant you assured us that you would try to induce CoL 
Iwakuro to reconsider his decision and wanted us to wait till 3 ^ou were in 
a position to report us the result of your attempts. Today you were 
good enough to inform us that your efforts have been unsuccessful 
so .far. ■■ " ■ 


We put our whole soul in the endeavour to preserve this Movement 
for the purpose for which it was started but we cannot deceive ourselves 
and the public by pretending that things are going on well and smoothly 
when in fact, we are thoroughly dissatisfied with the situation in which we 
find ourselves. 


Therefore, we are of the opinion that no useful purpose will be served 
by our continuing as Members of the Council oi Action. We hope that, 
in spite of the present difficulties, it will be possible for us in the near 
future to resume our activities under more favourable conditions. But 
our duty at the present is clear. We are not confident that we shall be able 
to serve the cause of Indian Freedom in the manner and to the extent that 
we wanted to serve it if we go on like this. 

This situation took a more serious turn this morning by the arrest of 
CoL N. S* Gill, who is highly admired and respected by the members of 
the Indian National Army. It is well-known that CoL Gill played a great 
and noble part not only in the creation and formation of the Indian 
National Army, but also in popularising the Independence Movement 
generally. At a time when his presence and assistance would have been 
of great use to us, he has been abruptly taken away from us, and we cannot 
conceal the fact that this unfortunate incident has made a deep impression 
on our minds, as it has no doubt made on yours also. 

It is very painful to us to cease our connection with a Movement 
which we patiently laboured to create and develop, but we shall be proving 
ourselves false to the gtmttmst imposed on us by our people if we conti- 
nue our association with this movement under the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves today. 

W®, therefore, tender our resignation as Members of the ' Council of 
, IcHon and we request you to acce"i^^ the same. 

' this as members of 

w-e shaM'*. m our* individual • 
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capacity, always be prepared to 'give oPr 'wliolelieartecl. support and co- 
operation to the Military Administration of- Malaya., 

May we take this opportunity to thanl, you personally for the great 
courtesy and consideration that you have shown to us during the period 
that we have been working together* ■: 

We have etc, 

(Sd.) MOHAN SINGH 
(Sd.) Col. GILANI 
(Sd.) K. P. KASHAVA MENON 

REPLY 

Indian Indcpendepence League Headquarters. 

Camp, Sea View Hotel, 
Syonan, 9th Dec,, 1942. 

Dear Mohan Singh, 

I am in receipt of your letter of resignation of yesterday’s date. It 
was not altogether enexpected. During the last few days, I noted that a 
crisis was being carefully developed in which ‘the only difference of 
opinion between yourself and myself was on the point as to whether this 
Movement shouIJ be allowed to be wrecked immediately without our 
exploring all the avenues to preserve it honourably and in the interest of 
India. I believed, and still believe, that it could be so preserved.^ As I 
had already informed you a number of times, on all outstanding points ot 
issue, I have been doing my best to negotiate and I only pleaded for some 
time to continue these negotiations to a definite conclusion consistent with 
our country’s needs and self-respect. I have been making some progress 
and I reported same to you, I even undertook to go to Tokyo, if need be, 
and try to get the position clarified to our satisfaction. But, in spite of 
these assurances on my part and in spite of my plea, I regretted to note, 
during the discussions that we have had, an atmosphere which was 4ot 
conducive to joint work and which was fatal to the Movement. In the 
circumstances, I accept your resignation with great regret and cayry 
on the Movement by myself as President in the best way I can, pending a 
reference to the Committee of Representatives. I hope and pray God t^at 
I shall, in my endeavours to serve our country, receive the full support of 
my countrymen in East Asia. 

I thank you for the last paragraph of your letter, The courtesy and 
consideration have been mutual. 

Yours in Service,^ 

(Sd.) RASH BEHARI BOSE 
President, 

Indian Independence League, 
East Asia. 

This is the reply of the resignations. I do not think it proper 
to lecture about the proceedings of the Council of Action but I do 
think it my duty to tell you all briefly what -has taken place. I am not 
prepared to give you any opinion* -about the President. . He imagines^. 




I suppose, that that he can influence the Japanese Govenment but frnm 
my experience, I think it is impossible. We three. Menon Gilani 
I are one but Mr Raghavan is of different mentality a!"d outlook 
He w^ts^to act like- a theatre-man hero ” and is nothing more nr 
less. He is not at all worried about the cause but himself.* He 

grouse. You might charge me of hasty action but I assuro 
you that it is not so. You know that I took the risk of a soldier 
and joined the Japanese voluntarily at Jitra. Singapore fell ■ Tokvn 
Conference, then Bangkok Conference with great pomp anJ tina'll ■ rh© 
formation and organisation of I.N.A. itself. The discipline, spirit and rte 
marvellous work done by all of you is seif -speaking. No one can sav 

^ contemplated the present step only after 
the formation of 4 more regiments. After training 3 regiments in Jl 
we would have more strength, but circumstances ^vere sirnh that tS 
stand had to be taken now. There were certain factors Jik'^ r‘ 
morement to Burma etc. I took this step k„?i Jg div Ci tlmt Si 
of yon are behind me like one man. ^ 

l^Ie/riZT dwy.'Tat T hT 

tSr ttitf *ton “°w ‘‘T’ peopllkiow 

toe ..truth too. We :..have done^iour duty -ani b. 11 '' n-“rtr^r -it 

understands our position. World is such a t^^Pierouf 
people are so clever and cunning that they are even cn^,hi/"^ 
exploitog tae partiotism of others for their own selfish ends S wHl 
be the work of future histonans, to record, who was right AH 
I have done, is with the best intentions. As a Chief ArV-,r A: 

show, I fulb understand the seriousness of this measure Our Pr^irJ^H® 

'b* ““f Singapore, k„ow?iattW?lfe 

Mohan Singh or Indian soldiers. I have laboured and hnvt> n 
my soul to create this Movement. I can be couipared with « * ^ 
who wants to build a beautiful house and collects with Jiffl 
all the paraphernalia like bricks, etc. and builds" the house 

^ilM“r ‘.”tr hSrAarlcc'iedTd il"f®h-‘“ 

this Movamenf after my very heart. Can ever 'la. p, S”? 

could come and say to you to wreck it ? ^niagme that I 

Of the two million Indian residents in the F-sr t t 

the majority of them have no interest whatsSver S Fnd?; 
only concerned with their own daily bread and nf^b^r f ‘ 4 ^^ ^ 
the exception of very few, none is worth thrname 'S,!.^!"®’ 
leaders, just to save their skins, are prepared to^sell th? 4 nn ur 
in India. They love to go about in big cars af+Pndin<i * mflhons 

gch like things. Can you expect enyt'hing -noHe^iSo Se' 

succeel’Twfe^^ot^eS? '’?le^rpl„te”*c.'? 

^lise..the extent of the poIitiLl Iwakemng of the iooL o/lodf 

co^iene^ 0,»«enoe,nev^,a^eS:, 
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tioii and conscience* We have acted as brave men. I recall when 
Pt. Neliruji said '‘Success often comes to those, who dare and act, 
it seldom comes to the timid.” 

I wish to thank you all for the ; sincerity and unity shown by 
you. I sliair be' failing ' in my duty, ' if I do. not, point out that a 
wavering element has been discovered. It was firmness, strength of 
character, love of cause and country, which was required. You were 
clearly tckd that this movement was started not for pleasure but hard- 
ships. Our path was full of thorns and this is -the first one. You 
know that once Aurangzeb’s 50,000 men had to encounter Dara- 
Shikoh’s two “Million men together with Raja Jas want Singh’s forces. *In 
the night, when Aurangzeb’s forces came to know about tlie strength 
of the enemy forces, they began to desert. Aurangzeb came to know 
of this and in the night, collected all the senior Olficers and said 
that there was no cause to worry, because those who were run- 
ning away now would have run away tomorrow and those who remain with 
us will be our partners of death and life. History bears witness, who 
finally won. Aurangzeb won that battle. 

The crisis comes to purify movements like this. True friends are 
those who remain in misfortune. In major issue, petty things do not 
matter. We started this movement not for the sake of Japanese, but 
for a definite and sacred reason and I say, no one can expliot the 
patriotism of the LN.A. 

Your courage and bold action at this stage, have opened the eyes 
of a mighty Empire. The Japanese have come to realise, that India 
is unlike other countries. It is my strong conviction that if India 
with her own strength, is capable of achieving freedom from a very ' 
powerful organization no one from outside can wreck her. Your strong 
and united action at this stage has had its desired effect. Not one 
Mohan, but you are capable of producing 1,000 Mohans and India 
can produce millions. We are not cowards and if our issue is cleared 
once for all genuinely, we are prepared to act. To fear at this moment, 
is the meanest thing. 

I will get my opportunities to clear^^my position. As yet, I have 
only resigned from that impotent body, “The Council of Action” 
and not from the LN.A. I shall remain with you till my death. With 
me are two more honourable members. Remain united whatever 
happens. If anyone of you in future wants to take risk, do so, ’’but' 
clear ail the doubts. Do not for anything be individualists, but follow ' 
one man. Have one voice and one party. When I see the" brave’'* 
soldie'rs singing national songs and doing their work with the best of' ’ 
spirits, my heart goes out to them. ■ I fear ior them. My only wish is that 
the lives of these brave patriots should not be allowed to be exploited 
by any one. Please do not exploit these poor soHders. I know none of 
you ' will ever do it. ■ i . 

fYoU'have worked very 'hard indeed to raise the spirit ofthO soldiers 
and 'now do not allow it’ to fall. On the country, go on with the noble ' 
work* Do not be dejected. Be brave ^ and remain with your -Mih.’’' 
Encourage them and . let ;the national spirit -pf .the men increase. Re^aiii 
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calm and couragous and no harm can come your way* After all, 
misfortune comes to a man and- we must face our ordeal manfully and 
calmly,’* 

At this stage Sri Rash Behari Bose issued the following appeal to his 
countrymen in East Asia to carry on the movement : — 

My colleagues of the Council of Action have resigned. The consti-- 
tution to that extent has broken down and, on behalf of the Indians in 
East Asia, I, as president, have decided to carry on, pending the election 
of other members which can be done, according to our Constitution, only 
by the members of the Committee of Representatives from the various 
territories of East Asia. In exercising all the powers and duties of the 
Conncil of Action which, consequent on the resignations of my colleagues, 
have vested in me I believe I am interpreting the Constitution of our 
Movement in the most politically sound way and thus respecting the 
mandate of the Indians of East Asia given to me at the Conference held at 
Bangkok in June this year. I have from the 9th of December onwards, 
taken control of the Movement and I once again pledge to serve the cause 
of Indian Independence without fear and without favour, loyally and 
conscientiously and to the utmost of my ability. I shall endeavour my very 
best to interpret the conscience of our people and give effect to their 
wishes and dictates. I shall not, as far as humanly possible, allow anyttdng, 
however powerful it may be, to come between us and our objective, 
namely the absolute independence of India, free from any foreign control, 
domination, interference or even influence of any nature. In taking over 
control. I know, and fully believe, that what I have done — to save the 
Movement for Indian Independence from collapse — will meet with the 
approval of my countrymen wherever they may be. 

As with many of my countrymen, the cause of Indian independence 
has always been nearest to my heart. For that I laboured ; courted death; 
courted exile. For full two decades I had been striving my utmost to 
pave the way for the liberation of our Motherland. It was not only 
liberation from-the British yoke that I wanted, but liberation from any yoke 
whatsoever. There was a time when even the people of Nippon, among 
whom I lived, viewed the question of Indian independence with indiffer- 
ence. But I strove on ; and to-day I believe that we have succeeded in 
securing their sympathy and support — an international asset of no mean 
importance for any nation to have at the present juncture and for the 
future. We have secured the sympathy of other nations as well* It would 
have broken my heart if at this moment I had let this Movement die 
because some of my colleagues took it into their heads that, unless on 
every point they had their way, they could not go on. On the other hand, 

I believe that if there are difficulties in the Movement they can and shall 
be rectified. If there are doubts and fears, they can and will be cleared. 
If there be even actual obstructions in our path, it is my firm conviction 
that those should be removed and the way made clear for achieving our 
object, the much-longed-for and long-awaited independence of Bfindustan. 
The co-operation or otherwise of any nation, however valuable it may be, 
is not a rock om which the ship of Indian independence should founder. 
We ‘fight our battles with such' -hdp .14 :possible, but without: -it, if * 

> Tndian Independence ms is ivell' iknbwn, heitig 

carsick on even prior to the war# ^ the , declararion ■ of wat and' the 
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Japanese attitude towards Indian independence outlined in the statement 
of His Excellency Premier General Tojo .made it possible to work this 
Movement in various countries' in East. Asia openly and without hind- 
rance, The Movement was started "even prior to the Bangkok Conference, 
We have been carrying it on now for nearly a^year. At Bangkok we.were 
given by the delegates assembled there a definite mandate to carry it on, 
and as a result of that mandate' more organisations,.- both civil and military 
were established. We were making progress. Very ^ recently my col- 
leagues felt that some further clarification of our position was necessary 
for us to work the Movement. With that view I was in complete accord. 
Where some of us differed was in the contention that without .such clari- 
fication — and that forthwith — the Movement could not and ought ^ not to 
proceed. Thus arose a deadlock. In my negotitations for clarification 
which started immediately on our deciding in the third week of last month 
to secure such clarification, I found that some time was necessary to 
obtain results. I therefore, advised the Council that we should give a 
little time ; that, having carried on the Movement all these months, it 
would not cause much harm, danger or hardship by carrying it on for a few 
weeks more in the same manner as we had been doing ; and that, if at 
the end of our negotiations we could not get satisfactory arrangements 
made, we were entitled to consider and change our policy, if necessary. It 
required a little patience and a good deal of perseverance. I felt happy 
when after discussions amongst ourselves on the 4th of December, it was 
agreed that matters should be left for further negotiations and for report 
by the end of next month. On the 5th of December, however, for no 
apparent reason, I was informed that some of my colleagues again changed 
their minds and decision arrived at on the previous day was not to be 
acted upon. It was then that I realised there was more in the move than 
what appeared on the surface. Immediately on such realisation I began my 
fight against the move, against the creation of a deadlock, against the 
break-up of our Movement and disruption of our work. I pleaded with 
my colleagues not to resign and precipitate a crisis and a deadlock which 
would result in hardship, misunderstanding and unhappiness and may 
ultimately damage our cause. I assured them that I was as jealous of our 
rights as they were. My stay in a foreign country has not made me any 
the less a patriot than other sons of India, but has only intensified my 
attachment and affection to my Motherland. 

My colleagues resigned on the 8th of December. I have given deep 
consideration to their letters of resignation. I am of the view that they 
should not have resigned without consulting the representatives from the 
various countries in East Asia. I am of opinion also that it was not 
necessary for them to have resigned at all, as some of them appeared to 
have done, for the solution of the matters raised by them. But they are 
their own best judges and so I have accepted their resignation with regret. 
Since I am confident that the Movement can only be carried on tor India’s 
and India’s benefit only, and all outstanding questions solved to our satisfac- 
tion, I have taken upon myself to continue the Movement with the support 
and co-operation of the Indians in East Asia. While, on the one hand, Ishall 
be carrying on with our work, I shall* on the other hand, also spare no 
pains tO’ negotiate anl secure for the Movement every facility, an;d fupport 
for which my colleagues and I have all die while been asking. At the 
earliest op’portunit^ I shall be reportm| to my countryme'a -the. 

■ I 


1 . T 1 , n ,v,^Hn(s In fhe mean time the work will go on, and none 
i cW ridTS en?e«ai«L slightest feat There shall be as little 
<- -ao nn«!^iMe The Movement shall be carried on as Heretofore. I shall 
upsets as possible. I e deeper pthusiasm and 

®“±^vrJ^rL^2tivlty I every Branch of the League and 

National Army that my taking over on myseit the rights, 

^ ^niShtiS oUhe Council of Action need not in any 
mf archSes n the constit^^^^ organisation or development of 
fhe dvilTnd that we hive endeavoured to create, 

the civil ana muir ry months, i guarantee to them that I 

Sfnotira party to any act that will jeopardise the^r interests or t’.-.c 
SesS Sou? Motherland. Their interests have always formed my sole 
objective in the work that I have undertaken on mysel . 

I know I have the trust and confidence ot my brothers and sisters in 
f-he arduous work ahead. If my opponents call me a puppet, let them do 
£ b£ let me assure them that they are sinning against a man whose only 
end and aim in life is to see lus country free, absolutely free and indepen- 
dent vvho is as proud of his birth-right as any Indian alive, and wnp has 
iakk his all and who will stake the last drop of ms blood m uphold- 
S Se honour and integrity of Hindustan. I seek notmng from life except 
the success of our mission. If once it is accomphsheiL I shall retue into 
seculsion in some nook or corner of our beautixul Homeland. 1 he full 
S complete independence of Hindustan is our objective ana let no 
difterenccs, personal oi otherwise, cloud or obstruct the i^ue. I appeal 
Countrymen to continue to render to me and to this Movement their 
SnBou?“ppo« .nl co.pperation in abundant maasnia. mthnnt which 
SSng can bi accomplished, but with which, I have complete confidence 
wVSiall catty on out fight to its successful teimination^ae attainment of 
rnd*rinde?endence. Long Live Hindustan ! Vande M.taram ! 

(Sd) RASH BEHARI BOSE 

President, 

Council of Action I.I.L. 


Syonan, 

10th Dec. 1942 


T davs later on December 12, Sri Rash Behari Bose in his new 
role of a dictator addressed a letter to Gen> Mohan Singh, informing him 
SatthCl N. A. would in future be under his control. This matter had 
££ady been the cause of much heated discussion mthe^Counal of Action. 
Mr rL? and Sri Raghavan contended that tne Council of Action had a 
direct the I.N.A. This General Mohan Singh was not 
?otg to conSL so sent the following “Hands off the I N.A.!” 

reply announcing the severance of the Army from the Indian Indepen- 
dence League. 

, N0..2/M.S. 

/ ;; ' . H. Q., I. N.‘A., 13th Dec., 1942. 

Mr; RaShSBehari Bose, 

Sea; yiew Hotel, Syonan,, 

' ' I am in receipt of your letter of ' the 12th instant. I m^Jitaiu that 
■Wifh ffie tesignation bf 'the'^-fotir .inenibers of the: Council of Action you 
authority ti*'»a?gutA 0 -any tSfiHAreiPowers fou: claim m ypiir, letter, ■ 

■ prehmip;afy'' 

'' 'yyit* thosfc 'tojsiousftdia.^ “ at) so^''iji'dividual should have, dictatorial 
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^wers. We frustrated-alljattempts in-this-direction. The outcome of 
these conferencesHvas the-creation of a Council of- Action and the limiting 
of tae po werj of the President to only giving effect to its decisions. You 
are now striving to invoke tae Constitution to do the very mischief that 

we took so many precaurions to' avoid. ' ■ ■ 

We are all faced with a grave situation. All the members of the 
Council of Action save you have resigned. Rule 12 of the Constitution 

provides hoy/ the vacancies on the Council of Action should be filled 
up, and, until such vacancies are filled up in the manner stated therein you 
cannot arbitrarily assume all the powers and functions of the Council' of 
Action You may be the sole surviving member, but you cannot act for the 

Constitution, which lays 

down the Council of Action shall have collective responsibility ”• If you 
do, you do It at your own risk. 

It is apparent from your correspondence that you are not only totally 
Ignorant of anything pertaining to an army but have some foolish Ld S 
guidednotions about it. Let me put down a few facts conSrnlSg “he 
Indian National Army which may help.-to clear-your mind. 

(a) The members of the Indian National Army are pledged to me 

^ to safeguard the honour and 

indivisible whole, we raised and trained 

the unfettered 

w SSSkttoSua? notto,a«rfy thepa»„g wMm, and fancies of 

t.u a. jt\ army will only be part of any movement, if it is convinced 
that that movement IS conducted in the interests of India. It has bS 
found necessary , under the circumstances in which the army was raised 
and trained to depart from normal practice and keep the officer 
trend Of political events. They are fully avare of th“ 

TO?have Nai^nt''®Th and the manner in which 

iXact Xf, Z, -j ’^^thing but disgust and contempt for you. 

any faise ideas about your popularity in the army after 
he on® or two occasions on which you have had the privilege to visit it 

ingTnow.^ willing to afford you an opportunity to see their true feel- 

(c) As already mentioned, the I.N.A. has only one clear obiect 
to , secure-the independence of India. This cause is sacred to irind 

It IS prepared to make any sacrifices, to fight any person or persJm 
for the attainment of its goal. ^ person or persons 

*1, * ®'^®nts of the Ia.st few weeks however, have convinced us 

that, under existing circumstances, we cannot usefully serve our 

Motherland through the Indian Independence League in last A^fa 

and we have accordingly thought it fit to sever our connection wiS it ’ 

I have had the opportunity to come across the false and malicious 
yom statement issued on the 10 th instant ‘‘To tS 
Asia,” concerning our resignations. Tbdy con- 
stitote a deliberate attempt to misinform and mislead the ptiUit aS 
^he true facts. The versions given are all of your owp mamfa^l 
aiid f one-sided. I am most anxious that the public should be acqSinSd 
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with the true facts in order to ensure that their patriotism -should not 
be exploited by unscrupulous people wishing to serve their own 
selfish ends. 

I therefore challenge you to face the public at a meeting at 
which I shall take the opportunity to present the facts and let them 
decide as to the correct standpoint for themselves. If you do not call 
such a meeting forthwith, I will be compelled to issue a statement placing 
all the facts before the public. 

The above letter has not been written to contest or disprove the 
position you hold for yourself in your imagination. You to me have 
only been the sole surviving member of a defunct Council of Action, 
since the resignation of the others. It is merely written as a courtesy 
and to avoid future unnecessary instructions by you to the army. Needless 
to say that, if you still persist in writing anything, it will not be answerd. 


(Sd.) MOHAN SINGH. 
G.O.C., I.N.A. 


As the days passed by the nft between the I. N. A. and the 
League widened, and the distrust created in the mind of Gen. 
Mohan Singh that the Movement would founder under the leader- 
ship of Rash Behari Bose forced the General to issue the following 
Special Order of the Day for the dissolution of the Indian National 
Army: 

21st Dec., 1942. 


Warning Order — Discontinuation of the I.N.A. 

The Indian National Army will be dissolved shortly. It is with 
deep regret and great reluctance that this decision has been arrived 
at. Circumstances have arisen under which it is impossible for the 
LN.A. to forge, ahead to achieve its goal, i.e. the complete indepen- 
dence of India without any foreign control, influence or interference. 


. I thank all ranks of the I.N.A. for their loyal and enthusiastic 
support in this great undertaking. Though we have not been able 
to achieve our final object, the movement has not been in vain. It 
has inculcated in us the true national spirit ; it has brought a degree 
of unity amongst us unknown in the past; and it has shown to us 
and :,the-r world at large what we are capable of, if only we are left 
to our own selves. 


All the members of the I. N. A. are welded ‘together into a 
patriotic group. We were and are prepared for supreme sacrifice. 
It’ is np to evepone £to ensure that that sacrifice is directed in one 
and only direction — the achieving of our goal of independence. Let 
us never forget that great and beautiful land of ours with its 400 
millions— "Our ^ brothers and sisters. To her freedom we are wedded. 
1. therefore appeal to you all to continue demonstrating that solidarity 
and unity, that you have so admirably manifested before. I know that 
.and' always mntmm to do so. Remember our strength - 


soon as arrangem'dnl 
‘Hi ‘the .event of ^ my , being' se^parate 


m yoti"'iefore *wili tak* 
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place automatically and immediately. . Also at the same time the ter 
signation of all the members of the I.N.A. and their release from all 
obligations and undertakings to me and the I.N.A. will be taken for 
granted. 

India first and India last. Long live India ! 

(Sd.) MOHAN SINGH. 
G.O.C., I.N.A. 

On the morning of the 29th December, 1942, Gen. Mohan Singh 
was called to the office of the Iwakuro Kikan, Mount Pleasant, on 
the telephone. The General went there accompanied by his Secretary 
Lt. Iqbal. Besides some Japanese officers, Sri Rash Behari Bose and 
his Secretary Sri B.K. Das were already there. As soon as General 
Mohan Singh arrived. Col. Iwakuro produced before him a letter 
containing certain conditions under which the General would have to 
work with the I.N.A. When the General refused to abide by those 
conditions, he was shown another letter signed by Rash Behari Bose 
dismissing him from the post of G.O.C., I.N.A. Gen. Mohan Singh was 
then taken to a sea-side bungalow and kept there under detention for 
two months. He was afterwards removed to a near-by island and kept 
there till the end of December, 1943. Later he was taken to Sumatra 
and detained in that island till the surrender of the Japanese. He 
surrendered to the British and was brought to Pearl Hell Jail Singapore, 
where treatment meted out to him in the beginning was most barbaric. 
He was brought to Delhi on Nov. 28, 1945, He was first kept in the 
Red Fort. Later on he was removed to Kabul Line Delhi Cantt., 
from where he was released uncoditionally on May, 4, 1946. 

After the arrest of General Mohan Singh begins a most pathetic 
and heart-rending chapter in the history of the Indian National Army. 
The I.N.A. had been dissolved and the Japanese wanted to form it 
again. A vast majority of them stood by their brave General. There 
was a trial of strengths between the Japanese and these faithful, 
patriotic soldiers. It was this test that proved to the Japanese, that 
Indians could not be exploited and when it was a question of their 
country’s honour, they could give proof of being alive. The Japanese 
were a ruthless barbarous people. It required a lot of guts to say 
’No’ to them. And in those darkest hours nearly ten thousand of 
them — the cream of the I.N.A. — ^had the courage to give a heroic stand 
and say ‘No’ to the Japanese, knowing full well that they were courting 
certain death. Those dauntless heroes had to pay dearly for the stand 
they had taken to keep the honour and prestige of their motherland. 
They were sent by the Japanese to New Guinea, Java, Sumatra and 
other South-East Asiatic Islands. They had to work there as slaves, 
were poorly fed and had to undergo untold sufferrings. More than 
five thousand of these young men lost their lives for the sacred cause 
unheard and unwept. It was their sacrifice that made the Japanese 
respect Indians and give a free hand afterwards to Netaji Subhas. 
All glory to these martyrs — the brave sons of India! Their 
would be written in letters of gold in the future history of India. 

Before closing this chapter, we may well stop to ponder ovef. 
unfortunate happenings of this period — happenings which' were resf- 
•ponsible for so much suffering and torture. The reader has studied 
eppflict of the two partiea-rrather two schools of thought. It wl be 
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better not to apportion blame; perhaps it could not be avoided. I 

But we cannot help paying a tribute to General Mohan Singh. His 
is the most glorious part in the Freedom Movement of India. We ' 

have already refered to his statesmanship, his courage, fearlessness and 
his ready wit. His sense of partiotism, bravery, sacrifice and his love | 

for his men deserve our best admiration. India may well feel proud of | 

her sons like him. ! 


CHAPTER XII 


SRI RASH BEHARI BOSE AS DICTATOR 


1 — The Chaos 


After the arrest of General Mohan Singh and some other 
Army officers a state of chaos and confusion prevailed The Indian 
National Army had been dissolved by the General and attempts to 
revive it by Sri R.B. Bose only met with partial success. The civilian 
element of the League had also many complaints about its working. 
The vacancies on the Council of Action had not been filled up. 
The Japanese Govt, had not made any formal declaration, clarifyiHg 
in full the policy of Japan towards India. On the other hand, they 
were frequently interfering in the affairs of the League. The Iwakuru 
Kikan had established direct contact with minor workers aiid members 
of the League, thus undermining its discipline, prestige and strength. 
It had also organized an Indian Youth Movement. It wa'S thought that 
third-rate persons, who wete puppets of the Japanese arid were 
in their pay had come to the forefront. The real Independence Move- 
ment had receded in the background. 


In the critical discussions of early Dec. 1942, Sri N. Raghwan, 
President of the ILL. Malaya Branch, had called an emergency meet- 
ing of the state Branch Presidents. This meeting was held at Penang 
on the 8th and 9th Dec. and after hearing Sri Raghwan in detail 
decided unanimously that the movement should be carried on and 
complete support be given to Sri R.B. Bose, President Council of 
Action, but he be requested to secure a clarification of all matters by 
Tokyo Govt, at the earliest possible date and any further forward move 
sfaonld be decided only after such clarification. In spite of this decision 
sigris of internal disintegration, as a result of doubts and difficulties 
wete not wanting. The following letter submitted to the President 
Council of Action by the President and members of the Territorial 
Committee Malaya, would throw some light on the situation prevailing 
at' this period and the concern and uneasiness of the sponsors of the 
Movement over its impending failure : 


lihe Presideat, 

CoundJ of Action, ' 

Indian Inde^-enio&cI: League,'' 


Syonan, 21st February, 1943. 
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decided upon by from 18th ' to 2ist 

February, 19-1 3. , 

^ The matters raised.in this Mem.orandum have been those troubling 
us for some time past and considered' by us very carefully and in 
detail at our said sittings. In presenting this Memorandum to you we 
would like, lest we should' be - misunderstood, to make our position 
clear. Most of us are persons who have been engaged in originating 
anl organising the Indian Independence League Movement in this part of 
East Asia ever since December, 1941. It is indeed a matter of pain 
to us that even after more than a year of working, we are still in 
the stage of evolving understandings on principles, instead of working 
on details. It is a matter of personal faith and conviction to us that 
the Indian Independence Movement should be worked to a complete 
success. With this object in view we have been striving hard in spite 
of ditficulties, but we have at present come to a stage when we find 
that our objective will not be achieved, if some of the present tendencies 
are not checked in time, and the Movement galvanised into fresh 
activity by creating internal unity and confidence and also by secur- 
ing a full, whole-hearted and correct assistance and co-operation from 
the Iwakuro Kikan and other Japanese authorities. It is with this end 
in view that we are forwarding to you this Memorandum. 

We hope that we shall not be considered as mere critics, light- 
hearted or intentionally attempting to sabotage a Movement which 
we believe in, in the service of which we have sacrificed our time 
and energy, and for the furtherance of which we stand committed. 
In fact, to one and all of us this Movement is one of life and 
death. We therefore request you most respectfully to give this, our 
Memorandum, your closest attention and consideration and to secure 
for us a satisfactory solution of the various doubts and difficulties 
raised therein. We regret that in spite of repeated attempts by us we 
could i^ot have the privilege of your presence and advice at our sittings. 

We hope we have put in only important matters on which we 
cannot make compromises without compromising our principles and our 
conscience. It is our belief that in solution of our difficulties and 
the establishment of complete confidence in mutual relations, lies the 
resucitation and future expanLion of this great Movement, and it is 
in that conaection we have definitely come to the conclusion that we shall 
have to stand down and let the Branch be run by others if there cannot 
be any change for the better, any change resulting in the solution of 
our difficulties and the prevention of future problems ’•of similar nature. 

We hope that you will make every effort to help us, and pray 
that your efforts will be crowned with success. If unsuccessful, ’ we 
regret we shall have no other option except to tender our own resignations. 

Yours in service, 

N- Eaghavan, President, Malaya Branch; S. C. Goho, ' Ivjfinber, 

«• Ex. Council; |#ukshumayah, Member Ex. Council; John A, Thivy, 
President^ Perak. Branch, J.1S|. Bhadarff'Palayil Gopi; D.IJ. Majumdar; 
.K, P. Menon; G. Magaalal ; .O. Al,R* ,, Arunachalm ^hettiar; 
Ramaph^ndran; N.K. . 
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Summary of Memorandum 

1. A formal and solemn declaration from the Japanese Government 
clarifying its policy towards India at the earliest. 

2. There should be full co-operation and co-ordination between the 
civilian and the military sides of the Movement. They should be educated 
to feel as one. 

3. In the matter of recognition of the I. N. A, the civilian members 
of the I. I. L. should be consulted and their help should be accepted in 
the matter of espansion of the I, N. A. from amongst surplus volunteers 
and prisoners of war. 

4. The department of information and publicity work should be 
left entirely in the hands of the Malaya branch of I. I. L., with such advice 
as may be found necessary of the Iwakuru Kikan. 

5. No parties, other than the accredited leaders of the League 
should receive the conSdence of the Japanese and made use of for- work in 
connection with India and Indians. 

6. Vacancies in the Council of Action be filled up at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Illilil 


7. Generous assistance should be given to .the Malaya Branch of the 
1. 1. L. by the Japanese in the solution of its local difficulties and problems 
such as education, wages, toddy, labour employment and ecnomic existence 
and development. 

8. It was the agreed policy of the Kikan to take no direct action in 
matters connected with the Indian community except when asked for by 
the League. Therefore the attempt to organize an Indian Youth Movement 
by the Kikan should be stopped. 

9. In order to secure unity among Indians, stringent action should be 
taken against those Indians, who are guilty or reasonably suspected of acti- 
vities that are bound to injure Indian unity, Indo-Japanese friendship and 
other vital objects of this Movement and effective assistance should be 
given by all Japanese authorities in the pursuit of this policy. 

10. Similar assistance should be given by the Japanese to the League 
regarding the collection of donations from the Indian community. Those 
who are hostile to the Movement or are showing only lip-sympathy should 
be made to pay, 

11. In order to secure mote efficient and more united working and 
success in the common objectives we have in view (a) there should be more 
of mutual confidence between the Japanese side and the Indian side ; (b) 
thai 'the Indian Independeince Movement should not even appear to have 
been influenced, run or directed by any one other than Indians ; (c) that 
there should be a perfect understanding by the Indian Independence 
League of Japan’s exact policy towards India and the methods and means of 
working out that policy and that for such understanding the Japanese side 

■ ve us affective co-foperatiott? Id) that the principal niea of action 
id be taken into confidence wiA reference to Japan’s plkns in 
" 'ad’^isaiig and sissisting the "MOveiaafentfor ^securittg its^ objective ; - (&) with 
' any concerning , Indians, , this^ Movement 
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should be taken into confidence ; (f) that before taking any military action 
against the British in India there should be mutual consultations and dis- 
cussions between the Indian leaders vitally interested in the Movement 
and the Japanese advisers and experts as partners in common enterprise. 

12. No further forward move is to be made, until the conditions 
specified above are fulfilled. 

13. If satisfactory solution of these difficulties and problems is not 
possible, all the members of the Territorial Committee and Presidents of 
various branches would resign. 

This ultimatum did not have the desired effect. Sri Rash Behari 
Bose got -it into -his head that -some persons wanted to break up 
the Movement and he must frustrate their move. He thought that he 
would be able to remedy all the difficulties by contacting the 
Japanese High Command at Tokyo. So he began to clear off the 
obstacles. Sri Raghavan was forced to resign. Dr. M. K. Lukshumeyah 
succeeded him as President of the Malaya branch. Other members did not 
resign, as they thought that their resignations would give facilities to the 
Japanese to put people of their own choice on the committee and make 
anti-nationalistid propaganda through such a body. Headquarters of the 
I. I.*L., were transferred from Bangkok to Singapore, which was to be the 
base for future operations. 

2. The Flame is Kept Burning. 

Sri Rash Behari Bose re-organise J the Indian National Army under 
Lt. Col. J. K. Bhonsle, who was appointed Director of Military Bureau. 
Lt. Col. M. Z* Kiani was made the Commarxdar of the Aimy, Training 
Centres were opened at Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and Rangoon and Col. 
Ehsan Qadir was put in charge of these. Intensive propaganda was carried 
on in the civil popuIatiDn as well as the Indian Army (Prisoners of War) 
by lectures, parnp'rlets, newspapers and ‘broadcasts. 

Sri Rash Behari Bose had virtually become a dictator. No wonder 
that could not achieve much. Circumstances were such that he was helpless. 
The Japanese were at that time at the height of their power. It was not 
possible to get justice from them. Mr. Bose was looking for the opportune 
time. His country men in the Far East, not realizing his helplessness, were 
throwing stones at him, but it goes to his credit that he did not let the 
movement die, in spite of obstacles arid setbacks and was able to hand over 
to Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose a foundation, on which he built a grand 
edifice* ' '' 

The following scheme issued by Sri R. B. Bose on April 3, 1943. for 
immediate adoption would show, what he was doing during this period 
and what were his futtite plans : ■ 

Owing to a series of “crises” and resignations, the general public has 
begun to* entertain doubts r^arding the progress of the Indian Indepen-* , 
dence Movement. But the fact is the Movement was never' slow in 
its forward march irtaspaetiy'e of obstacles, impediments and ../crises*” 
The time has,Lowei^&r, cdtoe when we must examine the backgtonnd ,and 
the Surrounding drcti'-lUstUSices tinder which the Moveinent came into 
bdhg ind I find theSfe fuctdfs need radical changes* < ■ ^ 

Whereas in June, 1942, India was pressing for independence from the 
British^ to-day she is fighting for it against* Britaiui both -spiritually . and / 
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physically. It was to increase the physical pressure against the British war 
effort that Mahatama Gandhi recently risked his very life. The collapse 
of the British war-effort would have meant the retreat of the Anglo- 
American forces now in contact with the J apanese forces on the Indian 
Wder. The extent to which the British forces retire is the extent to 
which the Japanese forces advance ; and that contact cannot be broken till 
one side is defeated. What is obvious to us, is obvious to the Indian 
National Cbngress. The Congress has considered the consequences and 
the choice. 

The safeguards and assurances made for which we asked in June 1942, 
are therefore now not necessary. Our job is only to convert the potential 
strength of the Congress into an actuality and help the Congress in estab- 
lishing a National Government. The League is not a State, but only the 
begetter of a State. The future constitution of India as well as the rela- 
tion of the Indian National Government with Japan will be decided by the 
Congress itself. 

In the past we have followed a system of collective responsibility 
and elections similar to that adopted by the Congress in peace-time to 
wrest political control by a process of evolution. But now our object is 
revolution. In the past the resignation of a member or members had 
resulted in the dislocation to certain extent of vital departments. Civil or 
Military. This may be tolerated in peace-time, but never in time of war. 
My immediate concern is to maintain the League as a fighting organisation. 
The following interim plan has, therefore, been drawn up to put 
the League on a war footing. 

1. Introduction : Freedom cannot be won only by having a longing 
for it. The success of each Branch of the Indian Independence League 
will be judged from the number of young men it can educate and train as 
potential fighting men for the independence of India. The League 
Branches, therefore, have three main functions : (1) The political awak- 
ening of the masses with a view to producing a body of patriots with a 
revolutionary spirit. (2) To obtain the financial and moral support of all 
those who cannot take active part in the Movement. (3) To undertake 
due share of social uplift and relief work without getting involved in local 
administrative problems. To give concrete shape to item No. 1, a Youth 
Section will be started immediately. A Women’s Section with its own 
President is to be started wherever practicable. A movement for boys 
and girls under 17 should also be started. In all Indian Schools Hindus- 
tani should be taught as primary language. National Anthem (.Bande 
Mataram) and other patriotic songs shall be sung and significance of daily 
saluting of the National Flag taught. The body of spirited young people 
so produced will help in the other activities of the League. 


2. Naujawan Section (Youh Section), 18 to 30 years: The object 
is to train Indian youths in East Asia to (1) become revolutionary 
soliders in the fight for India’s independence and (2) to behave as 
free citizens who with their example will foster the spirit of indepenr 
among the inhabitants of occa|>ied territories. It is suggested 
4at wh^re the Vice-presfeieiitssof ffe* local Branches are willing to serye 









the National cause actively, they themselves may take over the Youth 
Section, otherwise suitable young men shall be appointed by the 
Presidents concerned. 

3. Syllabus: The following is issued as guide. Time table and 
periods of training will, of course, vary according to the facilities in 
each centre. 

(i) Weapon Training, — ^Rifle, Pistol, Grenade, Tommy -Gun ; A.R.P.; 
Hygiene Meetings ; Singing of Indian National Anthem : Hoisting of 
Indian National Flag ; Bicycle trips to jplaces 30 or 40 miles away; 
Cooking own food; Entertainment — ^National and Social Dramas. 

(ii) Physical Training — Labour, building of wooden bridges, swimming, 
digging slit trenches, rowing, games. 

(iii) Education — Teaching of Hindustani, significance of the War of 
Greater East Asia, Geography. Topography, maps with special reference 
to India, weak points in British War organisation, and civil administra- 
tion in India. History of British aggression in India, study of lives of 
Congress leaders. 

(iv) National Discipline— Obey before you command, Spirit of sacrifice. 
Building of Character, Self-reliance, Right living, Right thinking. Spiritual 
training. Love for country and elders, Ordinary Military Discipline, 
Punctuality. 

(v) National Culture — Common manners and customs. Army salute. 
Common food. 

(vi) Uniform — Khaki shirt and shorts, Khaki Gandhi Cap with 
double fold. Tricolour rectangle 3'* on-the left arm. 

4. Organisation; Unit of 10 = a Section ; 4 Section = a Platoon; 
4 Platoons = a Company; 5 Companies = a Battalion; 3 Battalions = 
a Regiment; 3 Regiments = a Formation. For the present each Branch 
should aim at a maximum of one Company at the discretion 
of the Territorial President. The . training will be the entire 
responsibility of the League Branch and should be carried out 
on the most economical lines, e.g., those who can afford should be 
encouraged to meet their own expenses. The Naujawan Section is a 
popular movement run on the lines of the Boy Scout Movement. 
Owing to a shortage of Khaki ciotli, uniforms may be difficult to 
obtain, but work should nevertheless begin at once. A tour of inspec- 
tion will be arranged by this Headquarters during the month of April. 
Local Presidents will be informed of the programme of the tour, so 
that they can put their requirements, if any, to the touring party. 

5. Training Centres for - Youth Workers: (a) Azad School, 
Syonam An experimental school for training 50 youth workers will 
be started at Syonan with effect from vthejlSth April, 1943:. The first 
course will last two months, at the end of which these trained workers 
wail be available for posting to the Naujawan Secriop of thp various 



B«nd..s. (b) r“o„W» 

Branch is Training Centre, Kuala Lumpur: 

ochool, Syonaa. (c) trammg to selected young men of the 

Provides sP«*tual and mhita^^tramini^^ 

launder traiSng'and will be ready for disposal by the end of June. 1943. 

, '"iV-rte SS brth*e“nl In 

voluntet-is to ^ , 1^ spared by the Indian National Army 

hmite . SvolvS Lt more than 5,000 youths can be 

and tiic expenaitu accommodation is available, the Kuala Lumpur 

centres will be opened to accommodate that number. 

The following approximate quota shouid be kept ready by the 

•141 'f Ti-ii-o- Thailand 1000 Burma 1,000, Malaya 1,000, Hongkong 

middle ol jun^- _ goj-neo and Sumatra 1,000, and Java, Philippines, 

i 1 1)00— Total 6 000 All will not be absorbed in the I. N.A. Some 
Celebes 1 . 0 U^otal 6,UUU.^^Ai™ Training School or the Civil 

AdmSsttation skool,^ while others will go back as fully trained in- 
ftrMtors ior training the youths in each territory in East Asia. The 
?amcf of trained personnel will be put on tae list of reserve volunteers 
?o be called up when required. Territorial Branenes will please 
Inform tb s Headquarters of the number of youtns bkeiy toBeiQrth- 

4 during 1943. Pocket money at the rate of 8 uollars par head 
.wiU be" given to all those undergoing training at tae above centres. 

4— SINGAPORE CONFERENCE. 

To get a constitutional sanctity for his actions, Sri Rash _Behari 
Poci'' convened another Conference of Indians in East Asia. It was 
held at Spore ftom the 27th^to_ 30th April 1943. Some etttacta 
from his Presidential address would show how zealous he was to put 
the ^ League on war footing and how averse he was to lengthy arguments 
and unnecessary discussions;” 

“It is with mingled feelings of joy and regret that we are meeting 
rn-'lav to discuss ways and means for the liberation of our Mother- 
land. This is the third titne within a short period of one year that 
we are meeting for one and the; same purpose. 

I used the words “feelings of joy and regret”— joy because, our 
enemy is being consistently defeated by the Imperial Nippon forces 
and thus the British chain of Imperialism which is strangling India is 
being weakened daily and' pur hopes of independehce are brighteiung; 
regret hechuse the actiphs of some of my colleagues have UBawed 
ternnomil^ the speedy ' progress of bur Movement. But with theTielp 
^4- UaxTiy ]"s£>f>n Avi>rrnrr»£>. the whole 


* t . ,T TO -..t— 


Igkvefn the very Opening dia^r of my speech at the Bangkok Con- 
letenceh T wish to reiterate the seme words, as I hope that it will not be 
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necessary for us to meet again before the liberation of India. I said 
thus • However, if I have obeyed your command and taken tins chair 
in spite of my knowledge of the intricacies of the problems that may 
confront me. I have been prompted to do so by my great faith in 
YOur sincere desire to put your heads togeher ani to come to useful 
decisions without wasting much of your time on unnecessary discus- 
sions and arguments. I was prompted by the experience of the 1 okyo 
Conference to give these words of warning but, despite all that, the 
result of the deliberations of the Bangkok Confere^e is well known 
to you To remedy the shortcomings of the last Conference, it has 
been necessary for me to call you the representatives of dilierent 
territories in East Asia, and also the representatives of the Indian 
National Army. Let us put our heads together once again and work 
out a plan which should be very short and eftective m our organisa- 
tion and the progress of the Movement. It is a time for action and 
not words so you must avoid all lengthy arguments and jugglery of 
words Before working out a plan you must remember two points, (a) 
that Japan is' at war and we can expect only what can conveniently 
be given to us because their needs are above ours pd (b) we are pre- 
paring to get into action very soon, so the constitution should be as 
brief and simple as possible. 

I appeal to you my friends who have come to participate in 
(this -Conference, to divorce all party feelings, suspicions and prejudices 
and make every effort, so that when you c include jvour session, ypu 
„have a most effective an I workable plan of action for Indian freedpin, 
iso.that we can start our work immediately after this Conference apd 
.march ahead. 

I hope you have realised the shortcomings of the last two Con- 
ferences and will keep aside all old and complicated ideas which are 
nothing more than mere obstacles in the progress of this revolu- 
tionary movement and will work out a simple and straightforward 
plan which will leave no room for future disturbance. 

This is a revolution and there is an international conflagration 
all round us ani I kno w you will all agree there is no time for dis- 
cussion and argument. So I advise you once again to sit down and 
create something which will revolutionize the whole Movement. 
The masses are itching for action but our existing constitution is so 
cumbersome ani impracticable that we cannot move an inch. All plans 
should be made on the basis of self-sufficiency l^ecause this is pur 
Movement and the major part of it should be workable by us. 

In the name of four-hundred million starving Indians for whom you 
have pledged to lay down your life, I appeal to you once again to 
create the atmosphere of broffierhood, trust each other and have 
mutual understanding for this common end of ours. Your plan of 
' actioti should be such that, as far as possible, only full time worfcdrs 
:;pould be permitted lunction—people who will be ready ito mpke deci- 
sions day and night and from day to day, people who should .-be 
t&ady ito serve anywhere and in any capacity, people j who wxll') be 
ready to bear all personal inconveniences of sleepiAg; . on ifdie grpjupd, 
going without food, and, travelling on foot or travelling by whatever 
conveyance may be available. 
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Every League Branch should be so constructed and organized 
that every worker from the Chairman downwards should as far as possible, 
he a full time self-sacrificing person who should be prepared to bear 
all hardships and should be prepared w work m the firing Ime when 
called upon to do so. Every League official should try to undergo 
a complete course of military training. May God help you m your efforts!" 

Maior General Iwakuro also attended the Conference and explained 
the Japanese side of the matter. But his speech, far from ^mspiring 
any confidence, was more of a, threat. He wanted the I. I. L. and 
I N A to be managed by only such people, who believed m the 
sincerity of Japan. He considered all others as elements of hostile 
nature and wanted to treat them accordingly. 

The most important resolutions passed at the Conference were : 

(1) That the Indian National Army is the Army of the Indian 
Independence League and all officers and men of the I.N.A. as well 
as all members of I.I.L. shall owe allegiance to the League. 

(2) That the entire Indian Independence Movement be placed on 
a war footing immediately and that the constitution of the 1. 1. _L. 
be so altered as to enable it to discharge its vital war duties with 
the utmost speed and efficiency. 

Accordingly the written constitution passed at the Bangkok Con- 
ference was amended. The most outstanding feature of the new con- 
stitution was that the President was invested with almost dictatorial 
cowers including the right to nominate his own successor, the power 
to alter amend or rescind any previous decisions made by him, including 
anv decision arrived at in this Conference and general control over 
all the branches of -the I. I. L. and I N. A He was empowered to 
deal with all the matters, not provided for by this Conference. 

But the President did not get much time to work out these 
decisions, as he left for Tokyo early in June to have discussions with 
the high Japanese officials and get the clarification of some matters. 
He had also learnt that Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was coming to the Far 
East and he went to Tokyo to bring him back to*Malaya. He returned e^ly 
in July, with Sri Subhas Chandra Bose and entrusted all the work to him. 

4. Fifth Columnist and Sabotage activities. 

From the very start of theSMovement. there was some talk of infil- 
tration into India and doing secret propaganda. In the first Singapore 
Conference March 9, 1942, it was decided to leave this work to experts. 
After this we do not hear anything about it in.the proceedings of the India 
Independence League. 

It seems that most of this work had been taken over by the Japanese 
themselves. Sri-Raghwan started-the Swarajya institute in Penang in the 
spacious building of Free School Greenland. It imparted Military and 
Fifth Columnist training to the civilians. About 100 young men jomed 
the institute, whichr, was? under the charge of Col . Alaggapan. Five 
i 'OSfeein bf the I. N. A. w^e appointed for the Military Training, one of 
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During the crisis of Dec. 1942, the Japanese decided to send thjse 
■youngmen to.iIndia, for sabotage work. Sri Raghavan came to know ^ 

beforehand and warned them not to move, without the knowie b^.^ 
the Council of Action. Nevertheless some of them were sent and 
untraced up to this time. Sri Raghawan closed the Swarajya tm 
as a protest against the high-handed action of the Japanese, ^he 

also a factor in accentrating the gulf between the I- N. A. an 
Japanese. 

There were some other revolutionaries, who were working 
under l»Ee guidance of the Japanese for the above purpose. From the g^g 
they had not associated themselves with the Indian Independence " j^ggg 
and were connected with the Japanese Kikan. Most prominent o 
was Baba Usman Khan, who had as his assistants Baba J^®c”j,araiya 
Rangoon and Master Chopra at Penang. Later, after leaving the jjjgbi 
Institute, -Col. Sangha also formed a similar party at Batu|Farangi- 5 J 
Y ouths, mostly Sikhs joined this Movement. They were given train s 
receiving and sending wireless messages and doing underground worK. 

After the arrival of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, he took as 

these sections under his control. Some of these men were sent to t”® j.jgs 
spies through submarines or parachutes to contact Indian revolution 
at home and to foster anti-British feelings in the Country. Most or 
came into the hands of the British, were tried and sentenced to 
long imprisonments. Sri S. L. Mozamdar Chittagon; Sri T. P- _ 

Nayyar Malabar, Sri Ramu Never Ramnad (Madras). There were tn 
four batches of such spies. Comrade Zahur Ahmad, Sheikhupura, • 
Mohd. Atta, S. Ajaib Singh, Amritsar; S. Mohinder Singh and of 

dozen more were executed in 1943. Ten of these undergoing Taik 

40 years each were recently (Nov. 5, 1946) released from the Punjab j 
They are : — 

(1) Col. S.N. Chopra, Hafizabad. (2) Lt. Kanwal Singh 
Kartar Singh Charsada. (4) Lt. Ram Dulare. (5) Lt. Bhagwat Gautam 
Gorakhpur. (6) Lt. Sohan Singh Lahore. (7) Lt. Sadhu Singh Amrits • 
(8) Lt. Ganga Singh of Nangal (Sam, Amritsar. (9) Lt. Sham Lai Pand J 
Meerut. (10) Lt. Ardheshwar Roy Gorakhpur, 

After the arrest of General Mohan Singh, Col. Gilani also S 

Penang, with a handful of his men and joined these activities. He t 
over the ^command of a school for training I. N. A. -propagandists for 
filtration into India. About a dozen of his men were sent to gg 

a submarine. Immediately on landing India, they handed themsei 
yover to British authorities and gave very useful information to them- 

Before 'concluding this chapter, we may do well to sum uP the 
relations of the Japanese to the Independence Movement. The tac 
that the Japanese were never sincere in their intentions towards ‘ 

They wanted to exploit the Indian Independence Movement ana r 
Indian National Army for their own purpose. They did not 
I. N. A. to grow and 'did equip it with sufficient arms or 
They issued guns to the ;I. N. A. without any optical or taecaame 
instruments, without which it was not possible to fire these guns wi^ , 
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any degree of accuracy. Tanks and armoured cars, supplied to the 
I N A 'Were fit only for ceremonial parades and propaganda photographs. 
It seems that they were afraid of making the 1. N. A too powerful 

The real intentions of the Japanese were to use the Indian soldiers 
for oropaganda work and as spies. They were also used to make up the 
deficiency of the Japanese soldiers and to defend various islands for, 
the Japanese And even in performing these duties, then Indian soldier® 
were given a minor role. The Japanese divided them into groups of 
eight or ten and placed them directly under the command of the 
Tanmese o£cer. The treatment meted out to these men, in some cases 
was‘ harsh and brutal. 

General Mohan Singh wanted that the .Indian prisoners-of-war 
who had not joined the I. N A. should be treated well, and should be 
kept under his command. The Japanese refused to agree to these 
demands and employed some of the prisoners-of-war as labourers in 
various islands. Their treatment was most inhuman and barbaric in 
most cases. 

Even after the arrest of General Mohan Singh, the Japanese did 
not nive up their game of exploitation. They set up a counter organi- 
zation dalied the Indian Youth Movement an J started training centres 
for the civilians under the supervision of jup.iaese officers. These camps 
were put directly under the Indian Independence League and not under 
the I. N. A. Thus the Japanese tried to create ill-feelings between 
civilian and the military sections of the Movement. 

It is clear that the Japanese had never any interest or anxiety for 
the freedom of India. They had their own axe to grind. They wanted 
to drive the British out of India for their owmjsafety, for as long as the 
British held India and could . use it as a base for operation, the Japanese 
Empire was never safe. To achieve their purpose, they wanted to 
use the I. N. A. and the Indians of East Asia in their own way. The 
Indians wanted to help and take the help of the Japanese for their own 
interest — that of securing the independence of their motherland. The 
Japanesa by helping Indians were doing no favour to India. On the 
other hand, as long as the Japanese were at the height of their glory 
and success^ and the I. N, A. was helpless they went on exploiting it. 
Even after the arrival of Sri Sabhas Chandra Bose they took compara- 
tively poor interest in the wilfare of 1. N. A. in the matter of supply of 
rations, arms, medicine and other equipment and in affording other 
facilities to it, but the towerinj and Inpra^sive personality of Netaji made 
it impossible for him to use the assistance of the Japanese to his own 
advantage without undermining the prestige of India. 

. W . if.. : ^ 
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Netaji Siibhash Chandra Bose 

Supreme Commandar of Indian National Army 


I. N. A/s Marching Song 


Kadam kadam barhaye ja, Khushi ke geet gaye ja. 
Yeh zindgihai Qaom ki, Tu Qaom pe lutaye ja. 
Tu Sher-i Hind age barb, Marne se tu kabbina dar. 
Falak talak utba ke sar, Josbe Vatan barhaye ja. 
Himmat teri barhti rahe, Khuda teri sunta rabe. 
Jo samne tere chareh, Tu khak men milaye ja. 
Chalo Dilli pukar ke, Qaomi nishan sambhal ke, 
Lai Qile par garb ke, Lahraye ja, Lehraye ja. 
Yeh Zindgi hai Qaom kl, 

Tu Qaom pe lutaye ja. 
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By YONE NOGUCHI 
Translated by himself from the Japanese 
I 

“Delhi, Delhi, to Delhi !” 

The war-cry replies to a storm of cannon-balls, 

And praises the might of powder and smoke. 

Leap oyer the terror that trenches command. 

And entrust your bones to a hill of the mother*! and ! 

In a blazing sand your palm grasps, 

You will find all the rewards that Death bestows, 

And the hunger you suffered from the hundreds of years 
Can’t be filled till an Independence-feast is spread. 


H 

“Delhi, Delhi, to Delhi.” . . 

The fighting array beats its wings ; 

The bugles begin to cry. 

The cannons send up their sacrifice-fire,— 

Oh, the heroes the crusaders to win liberty, they goto the front! 
They know a n^h-t-feast of yidiory js; waiting behind, 

And their hunger will be filled at last ; 

They know their own history have now to begin. 

i;' ju- 

“Delhi, Delhi, to Delhi ” 

Krishna bids them to burn in lore of the mother-land, 

Putting a holy fire on their own sonls. 

The glory of many thousand years comes to life again, 

And will create over the Canges a rainbow-bridge. 

Lo, the snowy citadels of Himalayan peaks 

Drive back law-breakers, forbids them not to invade again. 

The depthless water of the Bengal gulf 
Gets graves ready and waits for their coming, 

IV 

“Delhi, Delhi, to Delhi !” 

The war-cry rings through India’s whole land ; 

People’s blood boils and seethes, 

Haking sn arched squall of angm*, 

will never fail to ruin the miemy’s camp. 

Liii,! the anti-British war-men go in majestic line, — 
bmsaderi to take liberty by force are they ! 

Ah, «»emy ma defy Hearsafe will f 
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GHAPTEE i 

THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


The Indian Independence Movement was marching slowly on, but all 
realized that the progress was not satisfactory or encouraging in any way. 
The lack of a leader, who could inspire confidence and infuse fresh life and 
vigour in the movement, was being keenly felt. Neither the Japanese nor 
the Indians could put up with these half-hearted measures ; something 
active had to be done to achieve India’s Independence. The plunge had to 
be taken and a man had to be found, who could shoulder the responsi bility 
of taking the plunge and bringing it to a successful close. That man was 
Sriyut Subhash Chandra Bose— the_ great Indian patriot and^ revolutionary 
leader, who had once been the President of the Indian National Congress 
and was the accredited leader of its left wing — ^the Forward Block. 

Sjt. Subhash Chandra Bose had left his home at Calcutta early in 
January 194>1, disguised as a Fathan and reached Berlin via Peshawar, Kabul 
and Russia. As early as March 1942 he was mentioned as a likely person 
to lead the struggle. In the Conference held at Singapore on March 9, 
1942, Swami Satyananda Puri had proposed that Sjt, Bose be requested 
to lead the Independence Movement. But at that time the delegates were 
mainly concerned with the Tokyo Conference. 

The Reception Committee of the Indian Independence Conference 
Bangkok had invited Sjt. Bose to participate in the conference and he had 
sent a congratulatory message expressing his inability to come. Majority 
of the delegates to the conference wanted that he should be declared formal 
leader of the Movement and should guide its activities from Berlin. But for 
oWious reasons of lack of communication, and the difficulties in Sjt. Bose’s 
coming to East Asia, the matter was not pressed and the conference merely 
passed a resolutio-i requesting him to come to East Asia and appealing to the 
Imperial Government o: Japan to obtain facilities for this purpose. 

For obvious reasons, the Japanese 1 Government was not very keen in 
obliging the Indians in this matter. They would better not take any risks 
and carry on with Sri Rash Behari Bose. ' ' ■ ■ 

But the arrest of General Mohan Singh on 29th December 1942 and the 
subsequent dissolution of Indian National Army was followed by great pessi- 
mism. The strength and solidarity of the Movement "had b^ken. 
Dissentions prevailed in the. Indian Independence 'League and , the Army. 
The Japanese felt that there was lack of willing co-operation from the 
general Indian public, whose faith on them had been shattered. The Japan 
Government was also feeling difficulties in the matter of administration. 

Under the circumstances, there was no other way of keeping up the 
Movement except by bringing Sjt. Bose to East Asia and the Japan Government 
set to it in right earnest. Of course difficulties of safe conveyance were there, 
and it took a long time before he could' vr.eaeh East Ask-f-^ .. The submarine 
carrying him, from Germany touched the-shoresnt Penang -ion. the’ first. ^week 
of June 1948. There were rumours in Malaya '.of ’hk , being. ■ seen . 
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officers there,, confirmed the news that Sjt; Bose: 
was nearing Japan. Two weeks, later, It was officially revealed by the Japan 
Governineiit (oisv the 18th' June 1943) that Sri Siibliash Chandara: Bose' : had' 
.■arrived' in Tokyo .from Berlin, It, was reported that he I'lad called, on General 
■Tojo— the ' Premier o'f Japan— on. June 14, -and received his assurance ■ of: 
:Japan*s friendship and support for' the freedom struggle, which he was called 
: upon io 'lead, . ,,,. ■ ■ 

Sri Subhash Bose’s arrival ,,'m' jrapaiiwa's an epoch-making event. This' 
thrilling news electrified the entire Greater East Asia and infused a . new hope, 
''and greater enthusiasm; in the, sponsors "of the Indian Independence Movement 
and the entire Indian community in East Asia. The Man of the Hour ^hW 
appeared on the scene ! ' 


CHAPTER II 

SUBHASH BOSE IN JAPAN 


Sjt, Subhash Chandara Bose started his activities just after his arrival 
in Japan, He saw General Tojo on June i4, interviewed the press and 
addressed a series of appeals to India. He broadcast the following address 
to his countrymen in East Asia on the 18th June 1943 : — 

While I am in Tokyo, I desire to address a few words to you, and I have 
no doubt that you will give them due consideration. In the first place I 
desire to thank you most heartily for the warm and enthusiastic welcome 
that you have given me on the occasion of my public appearance in East 
Asia, and for the assurance you have given me of your whoieiiearted support 
to our efforts to liberate our dear Motherland. I feel overwhelmed at this 


manifestation of your burning patriotism and spirit of sacrifice. I have 
received numerous telegraphic, telephonic and postal messages from you 
direct, while other messages I have read in the press and all these messages 
have given me great joy and satisfaction. 

You know that I have always been an optimist. Nevertheless, 
I must say that the response that I have received has exceeded my 
fondest expectations. I can only say in reply that I am proud of you, 
'Since the outbreak df the W’ar in, Europe and East Asia I have been saying 
repeatedly that we Indian people, could not have wished or even dreamt of 
a better combination of circumstances for helping us achieve our liberty. 
When ■world forces are- helping m in ..thk way, our task automatically 
be^mes .very much easier than what it would, have been otherwise 
This fact should father strengthen our self* confidence and optimism and 
hearten us considerably in the fight that lies ahead of us. lam overjoyed 
■'td ®ee that yofi have already revised, the responsibility of winning freedom. 

Work,.' holne. • 'It is:' but natural that they should bear - the 

the ’burden and. they have ;beeW doing 80 already* But,' at the same 
4v^ry ilhdian^no mhiterl living at the.' present time — has 

share towards 
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I am convinced that India cannot hope to be free until Indians living 
abroad perform their duty in this momentous world-crisis. Owing to the 
fact that the Tripartite Powers have been giving their fullest support to 
Indian independence, it is comparatively easy for Indians living in an Axis 
country or in countries controlled by the Axis powers to play their part In 
the national struggle. Consequently, among Indians who are , no W' abroad, 
I expect, Indians lining in Axis conntries or in countries controlled by the 
Axis powers, will render maximum service to the motherland. Here in East 
Asia you have seen yourself how deep is the interest in, and sympathy for, 
Indian independence. The readiness of the Imperial Nippon Government 
and nation to render any assistance in our national struggle, we may need, 
has lightened our task to a considerable degree. Consequently, there can be 
no possible excuse why any Indian in East Asia should not put Ms whole 
might in the present struggle. 

But though the Axis powers in general, and Nippon in particular, are 
prepared to help us at any time and have been actually doing so already, 
the task of liberating India is ours, and ours alone. That responsibility we 
shall not cast on anybody else because that would be against our national 
honour. Moreover, we have no right to ask for or expect help from any 
quarter until we ourselves have first of all done our very utmost. Our 
sisters and brothers at home have been doing their very best in the circum- 
stances in which they have been placed. But the enemy is ruthless and 
desperate and he is armed to the teeth. Against such a brutal foe, no amount 
of civil disobedience, or sabotage, or revolutionary terrorism can be of any 
avail. If, therefore, we want to expel British power from India, we have 
to fight the enemy with his own weapons. The enemy has already drawn 
the sword — he must therefore be fought with the sword. 

But it is not possible for our countrymen at home to organize an armed 
revolution and to fight the British army of occupation with modern arms. 
This task must therefore devolve on Indians living abroad— and particularly 
on Indians living in East Asia. Friends ! If you compare the historv of 
our national struggle with the histories and struggles in other parts of the 
world, you will realize we in India have up till now lacked one thing 
and one thing alone. We lack an organization whereby we can meet 
force with force. It is our task to supply this one want and thereby 
eliminate once and for all the only drawback in our national struggle. 

I therefore desire that all able-*)odied Indians living in East Asia should 
volunteer to fight with me for the liberation of our Motherland. 1 

This is our supreme task and duty, before which no other type of 
service counts for much. All those countrymen of mine who are prepared 
to fight for the liberation of India will please get in touch With me at once, 
directly or through their local organizations. I am confident that with the 
help of my countrymen in East Asia, I shall be able to organize such a gigan- 
tic force as will be able to sweep away British power from India, in conjunc- 
tion with those who have been already fighting at home. The^ hour 
has struck, and every patriotic Indian must advance towards the field of 
battle. When the blood of freedom-loving Indians begins to flow, India will 
attain her freedom,” _ 

Srijut Bose met at a Press Conference on June 
statement;' — , , , 

Gentlemen t At the outset I fmy '^jr.tlmtiit to 
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to offer you my cordial greetings, since I have been for a long time connected 
with journalism in my own country. 

You may be wondering what has brought me to this part of the world 
and at such a time. 

For many long years, British jails in India and Burma had been my 
residence. But the fact that today I am standing before you in the heart 
of Nippon instead of sitting idly in a prison house in India is symbolic of the 
new movement that is now sweeping over my country. 

It was m accordance with, the will of my countrymen that I left home 
and homeland more than two years ago and whatever I had clone since then 
was also in accordance with their will, . , ■ ■ 

During the last World War our leaders had been bluffed and deceived 
by the wily British politicians. That was why we took the vow more than 
20 years ago never again to be deceived by them. 

For more than 20 years my generation had striven for freedom and 
eagerly awaited the hour that has now struck — the hour that is for the Indian 
people, the dawn of freedom. 

We know very well, such opportunity will not come again for another 
hundred years and we are therefore determined to make the fullest use of it. 

Gentlemen ! We have so often heard of war that is being waged for 
the freedom of democracy. But you can very well imagine what my country- 
men think of those Powers that talk of freedom and democracy and deny 
the same to one-fifth of the human race— the Powers that reply to the demand 
for liberty by terror and brutality and by the massacre of unarmed men, 
women and children. British Imperialism meant for India moral deg- 
radation, cultural ruin, economic impoverishment and political enslavement. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the Indian people have at last solemnly 
resolved to end the British yoke ? The present world conflict means for the 
Indian people the struggle between the forces that want to maintain the 
status quo and those that are determined to overthrow it* 

Can any one blame us if in such conflict our sympathy lies with those, 
Powers that stand for the change — ^for the New Order ? And when these 
Powers support our demand for freedom it is but natural that sympathy for 
them should deepen into enthusiastic support. 

The Tripartite Powers have rendered the greatest help to Indian’s 
struggle by waging war against our eternal foe. And they have earned our 
lasting gratitude by offering us not only sympathy but active support and 
assistance. ' 

Nevertheless, it is our duty to pay for our liberty with our own blood. 
The freedom that we shall win, through our sacrifice and exertions, we shall 
be able to preserve with our own strength. 

We, therefore, feel strongly that we should actively participate in the 
owcommon ;r„- 

sward,; must be fought with the sWrbrd. 
tJfyfi'afeob«W<»mtistdevelo|i'taW And 'Ohly when the 
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Indian people receive the baptism of fire on a large scale, will they qualify 

for their freedom, ■ ^ . 

Broadcast Address of Sri Bose from Tokyo on June 21^ 1943. 

Countrymen and Friends ! Since I spoke to you last, no important 
change has taken place in the general war situation. In the Western theatre, 
the AnglO“American forces have scored a success, and the fighting in North 
Africa has come to an end. Anglo-Americans have followed this up by 
occupying certain islands in the Mediterranean. 

But to us, Indians, what is of primary importance is not what is happen- 
ing at Tunis, Timbuetoo, or in Lampedusa or Alaska, but what is happening 
inside India and across our frontier. 

What is of primary importance to us is that the much advertised 
reconquest of Burma has ended in a shameful retreat ; the Nip^^on army is 
standing on our eastern frontier ; and the Government of Nippon through 
its worthy Prime Minister, General Tojo, has repeatedly declared its fullest 
support to the Indian Independence, and its firm resolve to see that the 
Anglo-American forces and influence are expelled from India ; and lastly, the 
Nipponese Prime Minister has offered active assistance towards the Indian 
revolutionaries in their struggle for complete national independence. 

What is also of obvious importance to India is the uprooting of British 
Imperialism in our country. 

You know, as well as I do, that when this war broke out, some of our 
friends thought that the British Government would soon find itself in serious 
difficulties and that it would naturally be constrained to sue for peace with 
the Party that controlled the Cabinets in the majority of Provinces in British 
India. . 

According to these friends, all that the Congress had to do was to hold 
on till the British Government was compelled to make the first advance, 

A year passed by, but there was no evidence of any change of heart on 
the part of the British tyrants. Then these friends decided to exert mild 
pressure on the British Government in an effort to bring about 
a compromise. In this, steps were taken, but no tangible results 
followed. 

Even the fall of Singapore, the greatest disaster in British military 
history, according to Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr, Roosevelt, and the loss 
of Burma, could not bring about any appreciable change. British Imperialism 
remains inexorable. Men may come and men may go, empires may come 
and empires may go, but British Imperialism goes on for ever — that is what 
our rulers continue to think. 

You may call it lack of statesmanship or political bankruptcy, or mid- 
summer madness. But this midsummer madness has its own explanation. 

The British Empire has grown out of India, The British people know, 
no matter to which political party they belong, that they need to reap all the 
resources of India. To them the Empire today means India. They are now 
fighting madder to preserve that Empire. The cost of recognising Indik^s 
ii^dependence might amount to twinning 4hei war, but losing the. 


Consequently, no matter what fate besets Britain during the course of 
this war, the Englishman will endeavour to the very last to keep his Empire^ 
that is, to hold on to India. 

Therefore, if I may speak frankly, I would say that jt is not a midsum* 
mer madness that the British politicians refuse to recognise India’s iitdepen- 
denee though they are in a terrible plight ; it is midsummer madness that we 
should expect the Englishman to give up his Empire voluntarily I 

There is another factor that is against the British Imperialists, 

As the Foreign Minister of Germany said the other day^ the British 
Empire had been losing one part of territory to its enemies and another part 
to its friends during the course of the present war. Moreover, in his frantic 
endeavour to maintain the Empire, John Bull is now bleeding himself 
white, making up the colossal loss oy exploiting India more ruthlessly with 
the war effort. 

Therefore, according to imperialistic logic, whatever may be the out- 
come of this war, it would be their endeavour to retain that hard grip 
over India, 

Consequently, no Indian should ever cherish the illusion that one day 
England will be induced to recognise India’s independence. 

But that is not to say that British politicians will never again compro- 
mise with India. 

Another attempt at compromise ruay be made at anytime whether 
under pressure of a failing military situation, or in order to placate the liberal 
elements in England and America. But what I want to point out is that 
by compromise the British politicians will never recognise India’s indepen- 
dence, but will only try to bluff the Indian people. 

Protracted negotiations are only planned to side- track the campaign for 
independence and thereby undermine the national will, as they did between 
December 1941 and April 1942. 

Negotiations which were carried on by Sir Stafford Cripps in India last 
year have done no harm to the British Government in any way. It only 
interrupted our struggle for freedom. 

Therefore, we should, once and for all, give up hope against any compro- 
mise with British Imperialism. Our independence admits of no compromise. 
Freedom is won only when the British and their allies quit India for good. 
And those who really want liberty must Sght for it and pay for it with their 
own blood. 

Let us therefore carry on the fight for liberty, inside India and outside 
India, with all our strength and vigour. 

Let us continue the battle with unshakable faith till the day that, under 
the combined attack of our friends and allies and of ourselves, the Anglo- 
American Imperialism— the British Empire — will be broken up and out of its 
ashes India will once again emerge as an independent nation. 

‘ .struggle ther^ is 40 gqih^;.-b|^ki ind there can be no faltering, 

ng^ch onward till' and frtedpm Won. : 
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Broadcast Address of S. 'C. Bose from TokyoY'^''; 
on June 24. 1943. ' 

CountrymeE and Friends !' I want to deal in thC' first place with the 
meaning of this war, and' the historical facts lying behind it.^^' W this war 
is a clash between the forces that want' to maintain status quo in the world 
and the new forces that are determined to destroy it in order to usher in a 
new order. The former includes the Anglo-American imperialistic powers 
that have been masquerading under the cloak of freedom and democracy. 
Victory to these imperialistic powers would mean the perpetuation of our 
servitude as well as the continued enslavement of many other unfortunate 
nations. 

Some of my countrymen have been expecting that under the pressure 
of an international crisis, the imperialistic powers like Britain might be 
induced to recognise the independece of enslaved countries like India, but all 
such expectations have been completely falsified. Likewise, ail attempts 
previously made by some people to avoid war, and somehow to arrive at a 
compromise between the two parties, have proved to be fruitless. The result 
is the present war, which is being fought to a finish, and there is every 
chance of its being a more prolonged struggle than the last World War. 

In this titanic conflict our national interest clearly lies in allying our- 
selves with those young and virile nations, who are determined to over- 
throw the status quo and thereby give us a chance of winning our liberty. 

It should be fully evident that the Tripartite Powers by fighting 
our age-long enemy and inflicting terrible defeats on him, have been indirect- 
ly helping our national struggle to a remarkable degree. If our enemy had 
not been mortally wounded by these Powers, our task of achiev iig liberty 
would have been a hundred times more difficult than what it is to-day. We 
are grateful for this, but we are even more grateful that the Tripartite Powers 
are not only content with giving us Indirect help, but have been offering 
active support and assistance in our fight for freedom. 

I know that there are some countrymen of mine who, having been 
brought up in English institutions and having been influenced by English 
propaganda, doubt the merits of the Tripartite .Powers. I would ask those 
countrymen to put their trust in me. For the powerful British Government that 
has 'persecuted me all my life and has imptisoned me eleven times ^ has not been 
able to demoralise me. No power on earth can hope to do so. And if the wily^ 
cunning and resourceful British Politidans have failed to cajole and corrupt 
me^ nobody else can do so, , . , . 

In ail the Axis countries I have visited, I have not only studied very 
closely the public opinion in regard to India, but I have also acquainted 
myself at first hand with the attitude and policy of the three Governments. 

Friends ! The latest declaration of Premier Tojo made at the Imperial 
Diet on 16th June, 1948, which I had the privilege of hearing personally, 
following my interview with him on 14th June, was absolutely cleair and 
unequivocal. In the course of that statement which will live in history for 
all time as an epoch-making declaration, His Excellency said : Japan is 
fiumly Resolved to extend ap me^ns ip . to help, to . expel ^ and > ■ elimiaal«i ; 
from India the Anglo-Saxon epepay, ,of ^ t|ie Indian 


people, and enable India to achie\re full independence in the true sense of the 
term.®* 

Friends ! I know that some anti-Axis people have been making efiforts 
to mislead the Indian people by suggesting that it is unbelievable that the 
Axis Powers should become so generous as to support India’s demand for 
independence. But to me the attitude of every Axis Power is traditionally 
both natural and easily understandable. To-day, the Axis Powers and India 
have a common enemy, and therefore a common interest and objective. 

The Axis powers must, in their own interest and in order to ensure 
their own freedom and prosperity in the future, defeat and overthrow the 
British Empire. In order to achieve that aim they must expel Anglo-Amerl 
can Powers and influence from India, and they must do this even if the 
Indian people preferred to remain under the British yoke. Knowing, how- 
ever, that the Indian people have been struggling ftr their freedom, the 
sympathy of the Axis Powers naturally goes out to them. 

Moreover, if India could achieve her national emancipation from the 
British Empire, it will be of advantage to the whole world including the 
Axis Powers. Reason and commonsense should therefore easily comprehend 
why the Axis Powers have adopted so friendly an attitude towards the Indian 
Independence Movement. 

Having been completely foiled in their anti-Axis and anti-Japanese 
propaganda, the Anglo-American Imperialists and their hirelings have fallen 
back on their last subterfuge. 

Referring to Premier Tojo’s repeated declarations, they have been say- 
ing that these declarations are the embodiment of policies intended to bluff 
the gullible and credulous people. There is an old saying in Sanskrit which 
you all know — Mandate Jagath — which means that a man would 
judge the world according to his own nature. Being hypocrites themselves, 
these people think that everybody else is a hypocrite. 

However, Premier Tojo has given the most effective and crushing re- 
ply to such vile propaganda by declaring to the whole world that before the 
end of the present year both Burma and the Philippines will have independ- 
ence in reality, I wonder what new arguments our enemies can possibly 
invent for their anti- Axis propaganda when this year is out. 

Countrymen ! You are aware that towards the end of 1940, since I saw 
that Mahatma Gandhi had at long last launched civil disobedience campaign, 
I felt that the honour and prestige of the Indian people had been vindicatei^, 
and it was necessary to plan the Indian revolution on a larger scale and in an 
effective manner in order to bring it to bear fruit* 

But for that it was necessary to have information on the international 
situation and to establish contact with the Axis Powers and to secure the 
active assistance of our countrymen abroad. 

To-day I am in a position to announce to you that all these objectives 
have been Mly achieved^ : I' '' ' 

know' the in%^m^slted^mtiiat|oii at first" hand and we a^e 

Merelore^cbhviBefed.of oar ^ 
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Secondly^ we know at first hand that the Axis Powers in general, and 
Japan In particular, are the best .friends and allies that the Indian people noW' 
have for their struggle for freedom. 

Thirdly, all Indians outside India who are not living in countries directly 
under the control of our enemies, have now been brought together into one 
well-built organisation. They are following closely developments Inside 
India and on the other hand they are keeping unimpeded contact with 
international events. 

; . They are making all possible preparations to bring at the right time 
the niaximuni assistance to you who have been carrying on this struggle at 
home in spite of internment, persecution and brutality. 

Friends 1 You may remember that I have in the past assured you 
more than once that when the hour strikes, I, and many others like myself, 
will be by your side to share the glory of fighting and suffering side by side 
and to share with you the joy of victory as well. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, through its speaker Mr. Bren- 
wood, said that I did not have the slightest intention of fulfilling my 
pledge. I would like to tell them that my pledge, which had been given not 
to the B. B. C* but to my countrymen, would be redeemed to the fullness of 
time. 

Now 1 have taken the third step and I am not far from the Indian 
frontier. No power on earth was able to hamper my movements since 
January I94I 5 and no power on earth will be able to prevent my crossing the 
frontier once again in order to participate in the last phase of our 
national struggle. 

Countrymen and Friends ! In conclusion let me convey through you 
to our comrades in prison and in internment, my brotherly greetings. Tell 
them to be of good cheer. They have up held the honour and prestige of our 
country. Through their sufferings, they have declared to the whole world 
that enslaved India is at war with Britain. 

I and all those who have been working outside India are proud of them. 
Not a day passes without our paying humble homage to their noble martyr- 
dom, I assure them onee again that their sufferings will not be in vain. ' 

India shall be free — and before long. And a free India will throw 
open the prison gates so that her worthy sons may step out of the darkness 
of the prison cells into the light of freedom, joy and self-fulfilment. 

INQUILAB ZINDABADJ. ,, >/' 

AZAD HIND ZINDABAD I ^ \ ‘ 

In ail his statements and broadcasts from Tokyo, Subhash Chandra Bose 
stressed font main points ; — ^ 

Firstly, that India’s freedom must be won %hting, that the .'’ftsiyi'l 
obedience movement must develop into an armed struggle, that the. ."Anglo* 
Americans have drawn the sword* wWf^ must be met with the sword. ' ^ 7 

Secondly, that thte Britain would inever,. never grant the .freedom:. 
India ^5 'and India must not MI -.in Ihe^faps that' may -bfe set by ^ the 
Iteltis^to-aidetrack the independinte -inpftoent.:ii ' 

;L':; „ 
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Thirdly, that the victory of Nippon and the Axis Powers in, .Europe is: 
assured, that Anglo-American propaganda is'meant solely to bolster u^ their 
domestic morale and to deceive India ; and that the defeat .of . the 
Americans is a certainty. 

Fourthly, that Nippon and the Axis Powers in Europe are Indians' 
friends and allies, ; that India must respond to the sincere offer of alLout aid 
pledged by Nippon . for India’s battle for independence ; that Nippon will 
fulfil her pledge of Ml Independence of India in the true sense of the term.” 


CHAPTER III 

BOSE ASSUMES LEADERSHIP OF THE MOVEMENT 

Just after the arrival of SJt. S. C. Bose in J apan, it had been announced 
from Tokyo, that he was shortly coming to Malaya to lead the Indian, 
Independence Movement. The Indians were anxiously waiting for himn 
The air was surcharged with emotion, when Sjt. Snbhash Chandra Bose, oe 
July 2, 1943, stepped off the plane from Tokyo at the Singapore Aerodrom 
and ftir the first time saw with his own eyes India’s Army of Liberation 
fAzad Hind Fauj) drawn up on the Courtyard to provide him with a gaurd 
of honour. Leaders of the Indian Independence Movement (I, I, League) 
and representatives of the Indian National Army had also assembled at the 
courtyard to accord him a right royal reception. They were all conscious 
that they were witnessing a historic event in India’s struggle for independ- 
ence. Sri Subhash Bose himself was overcome with emotion when he address- 
ed a few words to the Azad Hmd Fauj (I, N. A.) and confessed to them that 
that day was a historic day in his life. He said to them, ‘‘The only thing, 
that we have been lacking so far in our fight for independence, is armed 
force to fight against the British. You, patriotic warriors have proviced 
that armed force. Let us all march forward together, ready to lay down our 
lives and thus win the freedom of our Motherland.” The men of the I. N. A. 
in reply gave their solemn pledge and assurance to Sjt. S. C. Bose by giving 
him three resounding cheers. 

This was the first meeting between the Man of the Hour and the Army, 
which had been waiting for him. 

Two days later, on the 4th July 1943, Sy t. Subhash Bose formally as- 
sumed the leadership of the Freedom Movement and became President of the 
Indian Independence League in East Asia. 

Remarkable scenes of patriotic fervour and enthusiasm were witnessed 
at the meeting of the Committee of Representatives of the Indian Independ- 
ence League in East Asia held in Syonan on July 4, when Sri Subhash 
Chandra Bose assumed oflSice as President of the League in East Asia, From 
early morning large crowds^ not minding the steady drizzle, thronged all ap- 
proaches to the Cathay Cinema, to catch a glimpse of their leader. Subhash 
Bc^e, on arrival at the Cinema accompanied by Rash Bchari Bose, was 
igreete<i:With:thunderous^ ovation the crowds,, The r Hinotoaru (Rising 
Sh:h; 'flag),, Indian flag .adorned , the. Qm 

' entry into the, halt' w assembly up and 
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greeted him with eheers. From all parts of the hall, cries of '®Siibhash Bose 
Ki ''Rash Behari Bose Ki Jai, ’’'"'^'Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai/* ''Manlana 
Abu! Kalam Azad Ki Jai/ ’' and 'Tandit Jawaharlal Nehru Ki Jaf’ rent 
the air. 

The proceedings commenced with the garlanding of the two leaders by 
girl students of the Ramakdshna Mission. Miss S. N. Saraswathi delighted 
the^ gathering with the singing of Indian national songs* The following 
message of congratulations from Premier Tojo was read 

"On the occasion of welcoming the great leader Sjt. Subhash Chandra 
Bose, the Indian Independence League in East Asia holds a meeting of the 
Committee of Representatives of Indians in East Asia at Syonan, which has 
been liberated from British bondage. With this welcome to Subhash Bose, you 
are taking a long stride towards decisive action with renewed and grim 
determination to achieve India’s independence. 

"On this occasion, I extend my most sincere congratulations because it 
is a happy augury not only for India but for all East Asia also. Since the 
outbreak of the Greater East Asia War, the Imperial Japanese forces have 
annihilated the enemy wherever he was found, and, within a very short time, 
battered ail the Anglo-American strategical points in this part of Asia. At 
the same time, the bonds of unity among 'Japan, Manchukuo, China and 
Thailand have been strengthened, and they are irresistibly advancing towards 
the goal of the establishment of tlie sphere of co-prosperity in East Asia. 
With unshakable faith in ultimate victory and the triumph of justice, for 
which Japan is fighting, the accumulated wrongs and misdeeds of the British 
are going to be wiped out. Thus the brilliant dawn of Greater East Asia has 
arrived. This is the golden opportunity for India to liberate herself and 
such a rare opportunity will never occur again. 

" With the outbreak of the Greater East Asia War, Indian nationalists 
ill India rose against their British rul.trs, and India has thus already attained 
spiritual independence. The British Empire, which is gasping for a last 
breath, will, in desperation, choose any means to put off the day of their 
impending doom, and America is also stretching its devilish hands towards 
India. In a situation like this, it is by no means an easy task for Indians 
to achieve India’s complete independence : but four hundred million Indians 
should unite into one solid body and win their own freedom and indepen^ 
denee with their own blood and toil. 

The sincere wish of Japan for the fulfilment of India’s long cherished 
ambition of " India for Indians ” has been proved beyond doubt by the 
repeated declarations of the Government of Nippon. Nippon is inflexibly 
determined to exhaust all h^r means to help India in achieving her indepen- 
dence which is the earnest desire of Indians. It is Japan’s sincere wish that 
the active movement for the achievement c»f Jfindia’s independence must be 
intensified both inside and outside India, and the Anglo-American forces must 
be driven out of every corner of India as early as possible. The world situa- 
tion is becoming more complicated, and taking advantage of this, the 
Anglo-American enemies will no doubt intensify their intrigues. Traditionally 
Nippon is a country which invariably keeps faith where friends trust each 
other, and so is India. , ^ ^ 

I sihcerely wbh that Indiflf decefyeci, .by ; 

ihfrfguear and miss' the <5rod-seni b^]^itimity to win’ their freedom. I ’ 'troat 



that IndiaBS, with firm faith in the victory •of Japan, Germany and Italy, will 
fight for justice and righteousness shoulder to shoulder with us. I firmly be- 
lieve that this is the only way that Indians can hasten the glorious day of 
their freedom, and I sincerely wish them every success in their brave fight.'* 

"■ 'Amidst wild ^cheers of enthusiasm Shri Rash Behari Bose, the Father of 
the Indian Independence Movement in' East Asia, rose to deliver his Presi- 
dentiaj' Address. He said 

It is indeed a great pleasure for myself'.and to you all, that we meet to- 
day, so soon after our last conferenee in Syonan ^ (Singapore). But, events 
are marcMiig fast these days and our • Movement "for the sacred cause of 
Mother India has made enormous 'strides in the two months since our 
conference at the end of April, 1943. ' To-day,; we a'te on the eve of the most 
vital, the most decisive, phase of our fight for the' freedom of our Motherland. 
And I am confident that we are on the threshold of victory. 




It is now one and a half years since the Indian Independence Movement 
was organised in East Asia. For all practical purposes, that historic day, 
December 8, 1941, when Japan unsheathed the sword of righteousness to 
destroy the Anglo-American imperialism and to liberate the Asiatic nations 
from bondage, that historic day marked the inception of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Movement in its present form. You do not expect me, on this occasion, 
to review the progress of our Movement, to enumerate our efforts, our suc- 
cesses and our failures. You know, we started from scratch, with nothing 
but our indomitable spirit of service to our Motherland. But soon we found 
sincere friends and powerful allies and our Movement gathered strength, 
thanks to your efforts and co-operation, thanks to the patriotic fervour of 
Indians throughout East Asia. And our most sincere gratitude is due to our 
Japanese friends, the Government of Japan, the local Military Authorities in 
every part of East Asia and to the Japanese nation in general. 



As you all know very well, we have had our share of trials and 
tribulations, some trivial, others serious. But thanks to your grim resolve 
in the battle for India's freedom and to your patience and devotion to duty, 
our Movement survived all obstacles in its way and emerged with increased 
strength and ‘solidarity. To day, the In dan Independence League is 
an All East Asia Organization which is almost on a war footing. The League’s 
Branches throughout East Asia are functioning smoothly -and every Branch 
is contributing its share to the success of the great event now ahead of us. 
Friends ! I want to thank you from the very bottom of my heart for all the 
support, assistance, and co-operation extended to me by you and your 
colleagues, as well as by my compatriots throughout East Asia, in the fulfil- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities you have entrusted to me. 

Friends 1 I told you that we are now on the eve of a new phase of our 
fight for India’s independence. For decades, India has been struggling against 
British domination and exploitation. Thousands of Indian patriots have laid 
down their lives in the cause of India’s freedom ; and even at this very 
moment,, all |;ndia'ds' at ‘war with feftain, '4s Malj^atma Grandhi, our 
'leader,, tiasstresj^e^ ‘ is, a tci finl^,”’ 4iid^ With the 

.^Ihe - .WiPf.feA glwioiis 
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nearly eleven months. The British boasted that they would crush the revo- 
lution in no time ; but they have failed- and failed miserably in spite of all 
the ruthless terror and repression they unleashed on India’s freedom fighters. 
Beyond the frontiers of India, we Indians in East Asia are girding for battle 
to supplement the efforts of Indian Nationalists at home. And in support 
of us, for the assistance of India, we -have powerful allies, the Japanese. It 
Was only the other day, while I was at Tokyo that Prime Minister General 
Hideki Tojo re-affirmed Japan’s pledge of all-out aid to India in the fight 
against the Anglo-American forces. And you will remember that Premier 
Tojo also made the categorical declaration that it is Japan’s policy to assist 
India to attain full independence in the true sense of the term. 

Friends and Comrades in- Arms ! Now you see why I am confident that 
India’s victory is a certainty. As I have told you very often, the odds are 
in our favour — I mean in India’s favour — and against our enemies, the 
Anglo-American enemies of India. This is our God-seat opportunity —an 
opportunity^ that we must take advantage of. For decades India fought 
Britain single-handed, hut to day, India has powerful allies. Japan and her 
Axis partners in Europe are India’s friends and allies. India is with them 
in this war. The victory of the Axis Powers means the freedom of India 5 
the victory of the Anglo-Americans means the slavery of India for hundreds 
of years to come. Thereffire, as Indians, our duty is clear. For the sake of 
India’s freedom, for the sake of justice and decency in this world, for the sake 
of a better order of human life and intercourse, we Indians must work and 
fight for the victory of Japan and the Axis powers. For, as I have just said, 
the victory of Japan and the Axis Powers means the victory of India, the 
freedom of four hundred million Indians, the glory of Asia and a new order 
in this world. 


Friends 1 When I left Syonan for Tokyo towards the end of May, | 
told you I would be back in about six weeks. And I am here now. I want 
to thank the Administrative Committee of the Headquarters for the most 
efficient manner in which they carried on the work during my absence and I 
want to thank you all for the warm reception you accorded me on my return# 

To-day we meet here jUvSt two days Rafter my return from Tokyo and 
naturally you would expect me to say something of what I saw and heard 
in Japan. Well, I was impressed by many things that I saw and heard 
during my brief sojourn in Japan, I was greatly impressed by the great 
sympathy for India’s cause, on the part of the entire Japanese {nation, from 
His Excellency the Premier down to the man in the street. The freedom of 
India is stressed on all sides and the entire Japanese nation is prepared to go 
all-out in helping India expel the Angio- American enemies and to win the 
national independence. And you know for yourselves that Japan is fiiily 
confident of her ability to help us crush thejAngio-Amerieans in India, And 
as for the sincerity of Japan’s policy, we have before us the historic example 
of Burma which will be independent very soon, and that of the Philippines 
which will emerge as a free country within the course of this year, 1940. 

ji Vfi / ' ' ' ' 

Friends ! This is India’s golden opportuoity—p opportunity < the ’ like 
of which may peyer again occpr. 'If we tj^ke this, apportuhityj^ 
our Motheriandj !we' saVd ihe four hunajed liiiitions 6f ' ote ' oomhawibl^ 
an alten'tyrhnny tKail:‘liaS beehJhri^l&ig^ hbdf “and shhl; thac'^-oT'-^ 

htpidr^ ye&rs.' ; On 'lilsd''dtWr ha!Hii*if ‘ ‘opi^jlttln^ity 

' ' ‘ ’ * ri'*''** !* > V 1 "V V' I • I' -t. 
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future generations of India^ to slavery for ever Now 
opportunity ; now or never is India’s chance for freedom. 


never is our 


Friends and Comradesdn-Arms.l . 'Ton might probably expect me to say 
something more of what I saw in Japan.' Well, I saw in Japan a great and 
powerful nation in its grim resolve for victory. And remember what I told 
yon just a little while ago j Japan’s victory means India’s freedom, India’s 
victory and glory. ‘ ■ 


In Nippon I saw mighty forces at work, forging weapons of war, and 
assuring the victory of the Asiatic cause. The unity and determination of 
the people of Japan are marvellous ; their war efforts, at their zenith. 
Factories work day and night, turning out warplanes, tanks, arms and 
ammunition. The huge factories and workshops which once carried on peace- 
time manufacture, are armament factories now, which means the entire 
industry of Japan is a war industry. The entire labour of the Japanese 
nation is now war labour. New docks and shipyards in various parts of 
Japan turn out warships and merchant vessels to further strengthen Japan’s 
invincible navy and intrepid merchant marine. Training of soldiers, officers 
and air men goes on throughout the country and millions of young men are 
joining the armed forces. And as for the food situation in Japan, I got 
exactly the same food that I got last year. There is plenty of rice, fish, meat 
and vegetables ; one and a half years of war has not in the least affected 
Japan’s food situation, thanks to the excellent planning and control by the 
Government. In one word, I found Japan united as one man, with no thought 
but of war and victory — the victory of the holy war of liberation, the 
victory that would mean freedom and prosperity for India and ail Asia. 


Friends and Comrade s-in- Arms ! You might now ask me what I did in 
Tokyo for our cause, what present I have brought for you. Well, I have 
brought for you this present (turning to Subhash). Sri jut Subhash Chandra 
Bose needs no introduction to you, to India or to the world. He symbolises 
all that is best, noblest, the most daring and the most dynamic in the youth 
of India, as an alLIndia Leader in the fight against British Imperialism, 
he stands in a class by himself. He is a brilliant leader and an uncompromis- 
ing fighter. He has dedicated his life to the cause of Mother India and he 
richly deserves the name of ‘^Deshsevak Subhas”. Eleven times he has been 
in British political prisons but all that suffering and sacrifice have only 
strengthened his dynamic will to wage the battle for freedom until victory is 
achieved. 


Friends 1 This is one of the happiest moments in my life. I have 
brought to you one of the most outstanding personalities of our sacred 
Motherland to participate in our campaign lor the freedom of India. The 
spontaneous and enthusiastic welcome which the two million Indians in 
Bast Isia have extended to Subhash is an unqualified assurance to him — and 
to me and to Jndia — that Indians in East Asia have whole-heartedly placed 
themselves, and all they have, at his command. 


Friends and Comrades-in-AJt^nis ! In your presence to-day X resign my 
qffice apd ^.appoint. Deshseiirak .Subfaash Chandra as President, qf the, 

S V? ' A^ia. i From now' pp, Subhash Chandra 

^ ^ydth^Presiddnl, l€ader,,Jhi,tM' fight for , Indians independenpe.j 


>^ 7 ' .yp^:Side, sharipi-ti 
and mtUmf ft m ' . 
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You know I have dedicated my Jife,. Jn .niy own ; humble way, to the 
cause of our sacred Motherland. That is my life* mission. And as long as 
there is breath in my body, I shall be the soldier that I have always been — 
the soldier in the battle for Mother India’s- freedom. And, of course, I shall 
not spare myself in giving him all that I can give him — ^whole-hearted co- 
operation, assistance and advice in the battle that is now ahead of us. 

Friends and Comrades-in-arms f The greatest moment in our lives has 
come.^ W th® eve of the most decisive ^ phase of ' our campaign; 

happy and auspicious way in which events are taking shape. So, my friends ! 
have faith in God, have faith in yourselves, have faith in our friends and 
allies, have faith in their victory which is India’s victory as well, and be 
ready to plunge yourself into the battle— the battle that will lead our sacred 
Motherland to freedom, victory and glory, 

Inquilab Zindabad ! Azad Hindustan Zindabad ! 

Deafening cheers filled the air as Rash Behari Bose announced the 
appointment of "*Deshsevak” Subhash Chandra Bose as President of the 
Indian Independence League in East Asia. Sri Rash Behari Bose’s address 
was translated into Tamil by Lt.*Col. S. A. Alagappan, 

In a stirring address welcoming Srijut Subhash Chandra Bose, Sri J. A* 
Thivy, Chairman of the Malaya Branch of the Indian Independence League, 
reaffirmed the pledge of all Indians in Malaya to serve India and the Indian 
Independence Movement to their fullest capacity, even at the risk of their 
lives. He said : ‘‘We will, by our action, show our implicit faith and trust 
in you as our Leader”. 

Lt. Col. J. K. Bhonsle, Director, Military Bureau, made a speech in 
Hindustani welcoming the new President, on behalf of the army. He said : 
‘«We welcome you on behalf of the Army and assure you of unswerving alle- 
giance and steadfast loyality to the cause of India’s freedom.” 

«To us you are a new hope. Your arrival has instilled a new spirit 
among our soldiers. So far, we had an ideal and a cause to fight for, now 
we have a leader who will inspire and guid* us successfully to the achievement 
of our goal. 

**^We are ready and pledged to our Motherland. ^ We only await your 
orders. You are our leader ; we have placed our destinies and the destiny 
of India in your hands. When you think the opportune time to strike has 
come, on your orders we shall march forward* 

“Ours shall be a grim but a glorious fight. I am sure—nay certain-— 
our soldiers will give a good account of themselves. We will meet the enemy 
in the field and destroy him there and rid the sacred Bharat Mata from the 
evil influences of Anglo-Auaerican imperialism f ir ever.” 

Before he commenced his address, Sjt, Subhash Chandra Bose paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the retiring President in Hindustani which was 
translated into Tamil. It was indeed a touching scene. Subhash Bose 
said ^ 

“During and before the last Great War, people in India knew him (the 
retiring President) very well, but the preewt generation may^ have forgotten 
Mm, His marvellous services at the riisk':pf his- life during the last war ,for the 


ir 

liberation of India are not only fresh in our memories . but: are , also in the', 
records of the British Imperialists/^' 

Sobhash Bose asked the retiring 'President to/ continue his activities in. 
the League as the President’s Supreme ' Adviser and to guide him in 
leading this Movement. . ' ' ■ ^ 

Subhas Bose then delivered the following address 

'■ Mr. Rash Behari Bose and representatives of the Indian Independence 
Movement in East Asia ! 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the honour you have done 
me, by appointing me to the leadership of the Indian Independence Movement 
in East Asia I accept this responsibility, but I do so with a feeling of 
extreme humility and I pray that God may grant me strength to fulfil my 
duty, to the entire satisfaction of my countrymen at home and abroad. 

If you were to hear my experience — at home and abroad— since the out- 
break of the present war, you would feel, as I do, that the hand of Proi^iden- 
ce has been protecting us irom harm and has been guiding our efforts along 
the path leading to victory and freedom. This has increased my optimism 
and self-confidence a hundredfold. 

Friends, the time has now come for freedom-loving Indians to act. 
Action in a war-crisis demands, above all, military discipline, as well as un- 
flinching loyalty to the cause, I, therefore, call upon you, all my countrymen 
in East Asia, to line up in one solid phalanx under one leadership and 
prepare for the grim fight that is ahead of us. I am confident that you will 
■•do so... . ■ ■ . . . . 

I am glad to tell you that the momentous step taken to-day serves to 
unite ill a common bond, not only the patriotic Indians in East Asia, but 
patriotic Indians all over the world as well, 1 have to-day the confidence 
and support of all freedom-loving Indians abroad, who are actively working 
for the emancipation of our Motherland. Even Indians now living in 
enemy countries, where they are unable to work actively for India’s 
freedom, are morally with us in the work that we are doing. Within my 
knowledge, this is the first time in recent history that Indians living abroad 
have been united in one organisation, for the attainment of one common goal. 

What is perhaps even more remarkable is that patriotic Indians abroad 
are working in complete harmony with their countrymen at home. I have 
publicly declared several times that, when I left home and Homeland in 
1941, on an important mission, it was in accordance with the will of the vast 
majcrity of my countrymen. Since then, despite all the restrictions imposed 
by the C.I D — that is, the Secret Service — I have remained in constant 
touch with my countrymen at home. To-day, I can go so far as to inform 
you that during the last twelve months, a large number of our representatives 
have been sent to India from outside, from all directions. Some of them 
have been captured and shot — for which we shall, in due time, exact full 
revenge. But many more have been able to evade arrest and, according to 
latest reports, they are working satisfactorily. Thus, patriotic Indians 
abroad have been working as genuine trustees of the freedom-fighters at 
home. I can assure everybody once again that whatever we have done up 
til paw OF', may do iuTutu##^ will be> for the freedom of India 

^w^h%^tMal“'%7#^iiE^.again^''thatet6Fest • of India w 
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I sliali now deal with the questi’»u as to how we can win our liberty. 
Some of my friesids at home had- hoped, at one time, that at the pressure of 
an international crisis, the British: Government would, In Its own interest, 
accede to India’s demand for independence.- These friends must have been 
disillusioned by now, because it IS' transparently clear that both during and 
after the War the British Government intends to exploit India more ruthless- 
ly than ever before. That is why .Field Marshal Lord Wavell is being sent 
as Viceroy and Governor-General, I have noticed that certain circles at 
home are extremely dissatisfied over this appointment and they would have 
probably preferred a' man' like Lord Halifax as Viceroy, but I do not 
share their view. For me, the appointment of Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell as Viceroy is a prophetic event — a writing on the wall. This ever- 
retreating * ommanderJn-Chief is destined to be the last Viceroy of India. 
Moreover, the military, political and economic exploitation of India which he 
Is bound to intensify, will further embitter the Indian masses and thereby 
strengthen the gathering forces of revolution. 


But though India is in for a period of military dictatorship under the 
new Viceroy, I anticipate, nevertheless, that in future another attempt at 
a compromise with India will be made. This attempt will be nothing more 
than a bluff or a hoax — and our countrymen at home should be prepared in 
advance to see through it — ^as they did, when Sir Stafford Cripps offerd empty 
promises to India in April, 1942. Mr. Winston Churchill, the supreme re- 
presentative of the British people, recently gave an indication of his mental- 
ity when he told the Lord Mayor of London that he did not like even the 
expression ‘^‘British Commonwealth’’, preferring the expression British 
Empire” instead. The last Imperialist Prime Minister of England will, no 
doubt, do his very best to preserve that Empire and any offer that he will 
make to the Indian people will be only for the purpose of deceiving them. 
But thei e is no sense in even thinking of a compromise with an Empire that 
will soon disappear from the face of the earth. 

Those of you who have studied the history of freedom-movements in 
other lands — as 1 have done -must have observed that for the achievement 
of independence, two conditions iire essential -^firstly, a favourable interna- 
tional situation and, s condly, necessary sacrifice and effort. The first ccm- 
dition has been already fulfilled. If India had to fight single-handed with 
the British Empire, our task would have been exceedingly difficult. T^e 
Tripartite Powers are determined to carry on the war, until Anglo-; American 
Imperialism is overthrown. 

Friends ! For more than two years 1 have been c nstantly travelling with 
a view to studying the war- situation at first-hand. From this study, I am 
convinced that, however long this war may last, there can be but one out- 
come — namely, the complete victory of the Tripartite powers and their ^lies. 
I am not blind to the many difficulties that have to be overcome before 
Anglo-American Imperialism could be defeated. I am also aware that in a 
long war, temporary ups and downs are unavoidable and that, at the present 
moment, the Anglo-American Powers are enjoying a temporary advant 
In certain unimportant theatres of war, the general 
the'strategfc position in ,part|eutar--ren|iaihs greatly 
Tripartite i^Qwers,^.and yon will the' 

Affierlcan''Powcp{':^itlb^^^^ ''''V. 
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that we, too, should look out for sympathy and assistance wherever it is 
available. Moreover, every freedom. movement in history has had to seek 
some help or other from abroad, before it could achieve success^ The logic 
of events, in the present case, has made the Tripartite Powers our natural 
allies and there is nothing wrong if we accept their sympathy, or even their 
help, should we need it. 

I know that some of my countrymen, who are under the influence of 
British propaganda, doubt the sincerity of the Tripartite Powers in their 
attitude towards India. But common-sense should tell them that it is the 
most natural thing for the enemies of British Imperialism to support India’s 
demand for liberty. Moreover, with the exception of England a free India 
will be an advantage to the whole world, including the Tripartite Powers. 


Japan’s attitude towards Burma and the Philippines will be the most 
convincing proof of her sincerity and good faith. But apart from this, as a 
normal human being, I see no reason why I should have any doubt or mis- 
trust with regard of Japan’s intentions. Japan was the first Asiatic Power 
to successfully resist foreign aggression — and Japan knows, more than any 
other Asiatic power, that, so long as the enslaved Asiatic nations are not 
emancipated; no Asiatic nation can feel completely safe from the menace of 
aggression, Moreover, there is in Japan, to-day, what one might cai! an 
Asiatic consciousness, which manifests itself in a desire to help other Asiatic 
nations to achieve their liberation. This is a unique development which 
affords a golden opportunity to all enslaved nations in Asia to emancipate 
themselves and set up a new order based on freedom, justice and morality. 

If anybody has still any doubt in his mind on this point, I should ask 
him to place his trust in me. My loyalty is to India and to India alone and 
not even our enemies will have the audacity to urge that I am capable of 
betraying my country. And as I said in Tokyo the other day, if the British 
Government could not demoralise me after persecuting me all my life, nobody 
else can do so. And if cunning British politicians could neither cajole nor 
deceive me, no one else can hope to do so. 

Every Indian should realise that the victory of the Anglo-American 
Powers will mean for India continued enslavement and more ruthless exploi- 
tation Our only hope of freedom is therefore in a Tripartite victory. 
But we should so conduct our own struggle that an Axis victory may simul- 
taneously bring us our liberty. 

Friends 1 We have now the most favourable international situation 
and the most happy combination of circumstances. Consequently, all that 
is needed for winning freedom is sufficient effort and sacrifice. Our record 
in this connection is by no means unsatisfactory. You may remember that 
in May last year after the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps from India and 
exactly 85 years after the outbreak of our first war of independence, I 
declared that our national struggle was entering upon a most significant 
phase. Since then, we have passed many a milestone on our oi.ward march-— 
be most important of these being the intensification of the Civil Disobedience 
“ovement and the coihmencement of sabotage activities after the arrest 
Gandhi in August last. In the history of India’s struggle, 
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The time has, therefore, come to pass on to the next stage of our 
campaign. All organisations, whether inside or outside, must now transform 
themselves into a disciplined fighting organisation under one leadership. The 
aim and purpose of this organisation should be to take up arms against 
British Imperialism, when the time is ripe and the signal is given. In order 
to mobilise all our forces effectively, I intend organising a Provisional Govern- 
ment of Free India. It will be the task of this Provisional Government to 
lead the Indian Revolution to a successful conclusion. To this end, the 
Provisional Government will have to prepare the Indian people — inside and 
outside India— for an armed struggle which will be the culmination of ail our 
national efforts since 1^83. When the r< volution succeeds and Anglo-Ameri- 
can Imperialism is expelled from India, the task of the Provisional Govern* 
meat will be over. It will then make room for a permanent Government to 
be set up inside India, in accordance with the will of the Indian people. 

When all our preparations for the last struggle are complete, it will be 
possible to bring the Indian struggle into line with the common struggle of the 
Tripartite Powers against the common foe. By participating in this common 
fight, we shall be qualifying for our freedom. By shedding our blood in a 
sacred cause, we shall be paying the price of liberty and, at the same time, 
’we shall be laying the only enduring foundation for our national unity. And 
last but not least, by winning freedom through our own efforts and saerifi ;e 
we shall be acquiring the strength whereby we shall preserve our liberty for 
all time. 


Friends ! In concludon, I thank you once again from the bottom of my 
heart for tne confidence you have reposed in me and for the assurance of 
unflinching support that you have given me. I warn you that, though we are 
absolutely sure of our final victory we can never afford to under-estimate the 
enemy and we should even be prepared for temporary setbacks. We have a 
grim fight ahead of us-— for the enemy is at once powerful, unscrupulous and 
ruthless In this final march to freedom you will have to face hunger, thirst, 
privation, forced mar<*hes and death. Only when you pass this test, will free* 
dom be yours. I am confident that you will do so and thereby bring free- 
dom and prosperity to your ensk ved and impoverished land. 

Inquilab Zindabad I Azad Hind Zindabad I 

AS the President of the Indian ludependence League in East Asia Srijut 
Subhash Chandra Bose took the salute at a parade of the Indian National 
Army on the ground opposite the Singapore Municipal Offices on July 6. 
Eepresentative detachments of the Indian National Army took up thdr 
positions on the ground an hour before the parade was due. Looking smart 
and agile in his khaki military uniform, Srijut Subhash Chandra Bose, 
accompanied by f. N. A. bodyguard, arrived at the Parade punctually at 
10-30 a.m., where upon the troops presented arms and the bugle sounded. 
The President then ascended the steps of the rostrum and from there 
surveyed the serried ranks of the v^arribi^s who., had sworn to 
lives to the fight for India’s freedom/ ^ ’ , - ' '■ ’ V/-' 

Led by the Chiefs of the* lndian;tNalionar 
Srijut Rash Behari Bose, his Supreme Adviser,, Srijut 
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•'Sabhash ChsEdra Bose ki Jai-' ■ punctuated his address. The President 
said:, 

Soldiers of India’s Amy of Liberation and my Comrades, 

To-day isthe proudest day of my life. To-day it has pleased Providence 
to give me the unique privilege and honour of annoimcing to the whole world 
that India’s Army of Liberation has come into being. This Army has now 
been drawn up In military formation on 'the . battlefield of Singapore, which 
was once the bulwark of the Brtish Empire Thk is not only the Army that will 
emancipate India from the British yoke,' it is- also the Army that will, here- 
after, create the future national army "of Free India. Every Indian must feel 
proud that this Army—his own Army— has been organised entirely under 
Indian leadership and that when the historic moment arrives, under Indian 
leadership ft will go to battle. 

There are people who thought at one time that the Empire, on which 
thesu did not set, was an everlasting Empire. No such thought ever 
troubled me. History has taught me that every empire has its inevitable 
decline and collapse. Moreover, I had seen with my own eyes, cities and 
fortresses that were once the bulwark, but w’^Meh became the graveyards of 
by-gone Empires. But standing to-day on the graveyard of the British 
Empire, even a child is convinced that the almighty British Empire is 
already a thing of the past. 

When France declared war on Germany in 19 B9 and the campaign 
began, there was but one cry which rose from the lips of German soldiers ‘‘To 
Paris, to Paris.” When the brave soldiers of Nippon set out on their march 
in December, there was but one cry which rose from their lips 

Singapore, to Singapore.” Comrades ! My soldiers I Let your battle 
cry be “To Delhi, to Delhi.” How many of us will individually survive this 
war of Freedom, I do not know. But I do know this that we shall ultimate- 
ly win and our task will not end until our surviving heroes hold the victory- 
parade on another graveprd of the British Empire— the La! Kila or Red 
Fortress of ancient Delhi. 

Throughout my public career, I have always felt that, though India is 
otherwise ripe for independence in every way, she has lacked one thing ; 
namely, an army of liberation. George Washington of America could 
fight and win freedom, because he had his army. Garibaldi could libera- 
te Italy, because he had his armed volunteers behind him. It is your privil- 
ege and honour to be the first to come forward and organise India’s National 
Army. By doing so, you have removed the last obstacle in our path to free- 
dom. Be happy and proud that you are the pioneers — the vanguard — in such 
a noble cause. 

^ Let me remind you that you have a twofold task to perform. With 
the force of arms and at the cost of your blood you will have to win 
libeilijjr. Then, wheii,^,^^ i^ free, , you will" have to organise the 

petriianent army of Erie Ihdfa whose task it will be tp Reserve our liberty; 
for all time. We must build up our national defence on such an unshakable 

shall we" lose our fteedbini 
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iire always prepared to sacrifice their lives, are invincible. If you, 'too, want 
to be invincible engrave these three ideals in the innermost core of your 
hearts. A true soldier needs both military and spiritual training. You must— 
ail of you — so train your selves and your Comrades that every soldier will have 
unbounded confidence in himself. will be conscious of being immensely superior 
to the enemy, will be fearless of death and will have sufficient initiative to 
act on his own in any critical situation, should the need arise. During the 
course of the present war, you have seen with your own eyes what wonders, 
scientific training, coupled with courage, fearlessness and dynamism, can 
achieve. Learn all that you can from this example and build up for Mother 
India an absolutely first class modern army. 

To those of you who are officers, I should like to say that your responsi- 
bility is a heavy one. Though the responsibility of an officer in every army 
in this world is indeed great, it is far greater in your case. Because of our 
political enslavement, we have no tradition like that of Mukden, Port Arthur 
or Sedan to inspire us. We have to unlearn some of the things that the British 
taught us and we have to learn much that they did not . teach. Nevertheless, 
I am confident that you will rise to the occasion and fulfil the task that your 
countrymen have thrown on your brave shoulders. Remember always that 
officers can make or unmake any army. Remember, too, that the British 
have suffered defeats on so many fronts, largely because of worthless officers. 
And remember also that out of your ranks will be born the future General 
Staff of the Army of Free India. 

To all of you I should like to say that in the course of this war, you 
will have to acquire the experience and achieve the success which alone can 
build up a national tradition for our army in future. An army that has no 
tradition of courage, fearlessness and invincibility cannot hold its own in a 
struggle with a powerful enemy. 

Comrades ! You have voluntarily accepted a mission that is the nobl- 
est that the human mind can conceive of. For the fulfilment of such a 
mission, no sacrifice is too great — not even the sacrifice of one’s life. You are 
to-day the custodians of India’s national honour and the embodiment of 
India’s hopes and aspirations. So conduct yourselves that your countrymen 
may bless you and posterity may be proud of you. 

I have said that to-day is the proudest day of my life. For an enslaved 
people, there can be no greater pride, no higher 'honour, than to be the first 
soldier in the army of liberation. But this honour carries with it a corres- 
ponding responsibility and I am deeply conscious of it, I assure you that 
I shall be with you in darkness and in sunshine, in sorrow and in joy, in 
suffering and in victory. For the present. I can offer you nothing except 
hunger, thirst, privation, forced marches and death. But if you follow me 
in life and in death — as I am confident you will —I shall lead you to victory 
and freedom. It does not matter who among us will live to see India free. 
It is enough that India shall be free and that we shall give our all to make 
her free. May God now bless our Arn^iy and grant us victory in the coming 
fight! ' ' ' ^ ''y.' \ J, 

Inquilab Zindabad ! Azad Hind Zindabad ! . 

Afte^ ■ thfe' thfe 
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followed by the infantrymeE in smart tnm-out^ proud and erect with confid- 
ence, firm in faith ready to lay down their- liv’es in the cause of their Mother- 
land* 

The following day, Tuesday, 'July' 6, 1943, in bright sunshine, and on the 
former of ' Nippon witnessed a parade 

of Indians Army of Liberation, in the ' presence of Srijut Subhash Chandra 

. V'.' 

Premier General Tojo stood at the top of steps, of the Singapore Muni- 
cipal Offices, and surveyed the. solid phalanx of .the soldiers of India’s 
"Army of ■ Liberation ' 

To the serried ranks of the Indian National Army drawn up on the 
esplanade, the sight of the Premier of Nippon, Q-enerai Tojo, and Srijut 
Subhash Chandra Bose; the uncrowned King of Free India, standing side by 
side, and taking salute at the Parade was a rare experience and a wonderful 
tonic to the already high morale. 


The following address of welcome was presented to Premier Tojo by 
Srijut Subhash Chandra Bose on behalf of the Indian National Army : — 


Your Excellency, on behalf of the Indian National Army, I have great 
pleasure in offering Your Excellency a most hearty welcome this morning. 
I desire to express our profound appreciation of the great honour Your 
Excellency has done us by spending so much of your valuable time in order to 
review our Army. This day will ever remain a red-letter day in the history of 
the newly organised Army of Free India. Your Excellency’s presence among 
our soldiers to-day, immediately after sending an inspiring message to the 
Indian Independence League Conference yesterday, has given a powerful 
impetus to our revoluntionary struggle. 


The Array that stands before Your Excellency to-day knows that it will 
have to fight for India's liberty. It is also conscious of the many difficulties 
that still beset the path to victory and freedom. But this Army is determin- 
ed to achieve India’s liberty at the cost of any sacrifice. In this task the 
Army has the active support of all Indians in East Asia, whose enthusiasm 
knows no bounds. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure Your Excellency of our unshakable deter- 
mination to fight with you shoulder to shoulder, through joy and sorrow, 
through sunshine and darkness, till complete victory is achieved and till 
India regains her lost liberty. 


* Indian National Army re-organised 

The first: work of Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose after assuming the 
President ship of Indian Independence League, was to reorganize the I. N. A. 

^ , The foIIowing^^CJomtaUnique''was issued from the 1. I. L, H.Q. Singapore ■ 

:m July 8, 1948 , 

■,ii , , Independeu^^;Ii4igiih'lif®ast Aria has orgahised an ' Army* 

Oft the Indi^ National Army 


Wiftial 'Array tiaS'sw'hrri allegiaai^ 
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The officers aiid men of the _ Azad' Hind' FanJ or the; Indian' 

Army have dedicated their lives to the sacred task of expelling the British 
from India and establisheding an India forTndians. 

The Spokesman of the League made ‘the following statement after reading 
out the communique Issued by the Indian . Independence League Headquar- 
ters t — 

You have Just listened to the official announcement of the Indian Inde- 
pendence League Headquarters, ■ that the ■ League has organised an Army 
which will be known as the A zad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army, 
You have also heard that this Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army 
lias sworn allegiance to the cause of India’^s complete independence, and the 
officers and men of the Army have dedicated their lives to the sacred task of 
expelling the British from India, and creating an India for Indians* 


Freedom Or Death 

I wish to make it clear to the world that the Indian National Army has 
been organised solely by Indians, and consists of picked soldiers from Indian 
volunteers who have taken a solemn oath to achieve the complete indepen- 
dence of India by fighting the British and wiping out of India all trace of 
the two centuries of British rule. They are anti- British in every fibre of 
their being, and they are inspired by the Spirit of Independence. They have 
dedicated their lives to the cause of India’s freedom ; they have no thought 
of personal comforts, luxury or profit; their one motto is Freedom or 
Death ” to quote Mahatma Gandhi’s dictum ; and they are ready to lay 
down their lives in the fight for India’s complete Independence. 

This is the first time in India’s history since the advent of the British, 
that a truly Indian and truly National Army has been raised. 

The sole object of the I. N. A. (Indian National Army) is to destroy the 
British power and influence in India and to make an India for Indians. 

As I said earlier, the I, N. A. is a picked fighting force of Indians, 
selected on the basis of volunteer system. The men of this force are burning 
with the anti-British spirit and spirit of Independence. 


Uniform And Training 

The anti-British spirit permeates the entire I. N. A„ it is organised on a 
system best adapted to the Indian genius and is in tune with the revolution- 
ary war which the I. N, A. is expected to wage when the time for action 
comes. ■ . 

The training of the 1. N. A. is also adapted to Indian spiritual and cul- 
tural heritage and Indian military tradiaons* A strong anti-British spirit and 
the spirit of Independence are the basis of the moral and spiritual training 
undeigone by every single soldier of the I* N, A* from the Commander down t > 
the soldier. Their training goes on from morning ^till night* As soldiery, the 
entire I. N. A. is bent upon beating "the British tactics, and.*;it • , weH,' 

and equipped- so ’to do^ ^ 

Tbe uniform of, the offle«rs wnjff tfee jL.«t 4.* 
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The British have been ruling oyer India ; sedulously following their 
policy of ‘^Divide and Rule.’’ They carried this policy into the Indjan Army 
also thus keeping alive the difference of race and religion In the Indian Armyj 
and Ihus^ preventing the growth of national. coiisclousnes ,, in the. Army. , . Fully 
realising the diabolical nature of this '«*Di vide and Rule’’ policy of the British, 
the organisers of the Indian National Army have laid the axe at the very 
root of this tradition. aH distinctions of class, caste, creed and religion have 
been abolished in the lodian National Army which has been organised on 
truly national lines. There are no water-tight compartments based on the 
religious faiths of members of the 1. N, A» Every man of the I. .N. A» feels 
that he is an Indian first and Indian last. His goal is the liberation of 
India from British rule; and Ms motto -is Unity, Faith and Sacrifice. 

L N* A. And Nippon Army 

The officers and men of the 1. N- A. are undergoing an intensive training 
course of enlightenment and culture to fit them spiritually for the sacred task 
before them. 

Spartan living is one of the marked features of the I. N. a« and Indian 
manners and customs have been given an honoured place In the general 
conduct of the I, N. A. 

To wipe out every trace of denationalisation, deliberately fostered by 
the compulsory use of English language, and to establish strong bonds of 
affinity between the officers and men,, the Indian language has been adopted 
as the medium of communication between officers and men at the barracks 
and on the field. 

I would most emphatically stress once again that the I. N. A. is entirely 
of the Indians and for the Indians. And the only task to which the I. N. A. 
has solemnly dedicated itself is the winning of Indians Complete Independ- 
ence. 


In a speech delivered at the Mass Meeting held in Singapore 
on July % 1943, Sjt. Bose explained why he left 
home and Motherland. 

Sisters and brothers ! Lef me, -first ofallthank you for the exceedingly 
warm and enthusiastic welcome that you have glv^n me to-day, j am parti- 
cularly thankful to my sisters who have boldly come forward in such large 
numbers to give expression to their,' patriotic feelings. Prom what I .see to-day, 
I am^ confident that in the coming fight, my countrymen in Syonan and "in 
Malai will play a leading part. What was once a bulwark of British Imperialism 
has no^'beeppre a bulwark of Indian .Nationalism. 

;■ 'l!ext, I wt uld like to tell you quite frankly what made me leave home 
and jKqfiii.eland 6n a Journey that was fraiight with danger of every kind. 

f .'Y-ou kiKMv tsh^t I ihave keen aetively workuig in the indef^sfiidejase 
moviemeut ^er siflde 'hleft -the of University in I'SZJ- , I have 

been through all the civil disobedience campaigns during the I»»t two decades* 
? have.b^n Repeatedly put in .prisop without. trial, pn the 
shspraon bf havihg bwn^.bdnnec^^' t^ i^et ileydlutioiwry ihpvement — 
'Whkhernon*viokBt--wilh‘'t®!iB.^*'l^%d've'''‘lfe^-‘'faiBii!&h'. TMay '^so -aiisert 
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withdut 'the 'Miglitest ^ leader Ie India 

wlio can claim' to possess the many-sided experience that I have been able 
to acquire* I'B the 'light of this experience, I came to the conclusion that all 
the efforts tliat vre could , put forward inside India, would not suffice to expel 
the British from our country. If the struggle at home had sufficed to achieve 
liberty for our people, I would not have been so foolish as to undertake this 
v unnecessary risk and hazard* . 

To put it briefly, therefore, my object in leaving India was to supple- 
ment from outside the struggle going on at home. Without this supplement- 
ary help from outside it is impossible for anybody to liberate India* On the 
other hand, the supplementary help from outside which the national struggle 
at home so urgently needs is in reality very small. This is because the 
defeats inflicted on the British by the Axis Powers, have shattered British 
power and prestige to such an extent, that our task has been rendered com- 
paratively easy. , , 

The help that our countrymen at home needed and still need is a two- 
fold one— -moral and material. Firstly, they have to be morally convinced 
that their victory is assured in the long rnn. Secondly, they have to be 
given military help from outside. In order to do the first, one had to study 
objectively the international war.situation and thereby find out what the 
result of the war was going to be. To do the second, one had to find out 
what Indians outside India could do to help their countrymen at home and 
also if it was possible to obtain help from the enemies of British Imperialism, 
should that need arise. Friends ! I am now in a position to tell you that 
both these objectives have been fulfilled. By travelling abroad, I could see 
things for myself and could study the respective positions of the belligerent 
powers. Thereafter, when I came to the conclusion that the defeat of Auglo- 
American Imperialism was assured, I conveyed the information to my 
countrymen at home. Then, I was delighted to find that my countrymen 
all over the world were wide awake and were anxious to undertake their 
share of the national struggle. I was also gratified to find that the Axis 
Powers — and Japan in particular — were really eager to see India free and 
they were prepared to render any help that was within their power, should 
the Indian people desire it. 

As to the attitude of Indians abroad, I do not think that there is any 
man or woman who does not want India to be free and who is not prepared! to 
help the national struggle. As to the attitude of the Axis Powers and of 
Japan — if anybody has the slightest doubt or suspicion I can easily convince 
him with overwhelming proofs that outside the ranks of our countrymen, they 
are the best friends we have in the world today. Moreover, I can ask you to 
trust me. Not even my enemies will have the audacity to say that I am cap- 
able of doing anything against the interests of ..my country. And if the 
British Government could not demoralise me or deceive me or allure me no 
other power on earth can do so. Therefore, believe me when I say that if you 
want any external help in your struggle against British Imperialism, the Axis 
Powers will come to your aid. But whether you do need any help or not, is 
for you to decide — an<i it goes without' saying, th^t ybh edhld; 
any help, it would be the best cour^ fpir Ihdia* At the' samef'^tfehe' T''‘shcWd 
add that if the alm%hty British 6pveriiment'^<*i) ; go "“'ifphod fhe ! whde world 
with the beg'ging-bowl asking for ‘help ewrywhere-^yeh 'thO' tehslaved 
and Impoverished people of India— theie is nothi®^ to ‘ont " ,h#l^ 
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The time has come when I can openly tell the whole world, in- 
cluding our enemies, as to how it is proposed to bring about our 
national liberation. Indians outside India — particularly, Indians in East 
Asia— -are going to organise a fighting force which will be powerful enough to 
attack the British Army in India. When we do so, a revolution will break 
out, not only among the civil population at home, but also among the Indian 
Army which is now standing under the British flag. When the British 
Government is thus attacked from both sides — from Inside India and from out- 
side — it will collapse and the Indian people will then regain their liberty. 

According to my plan, therefore, it is not even necessary to bother 
about the attitude of the Axis Powers towards India. If Indians outside and 
inside India will only do their duty, it is possible for the Indian people to 
throw the British out of India and liberate 388 millions of their country- 
men.' 


There may be croakers who will say that if 388 millions of Indians can. 
not expel British power from India, how can three millions living abroad hope 
to do so ? But friends, look to the history of Ireland. If three million Irish- 
men living under the British domination — ^under a form of martial-law — could, 
with the help of five thousand armed Sinn Fein volunteers^ bring the British 
Government to its knees in I 921 , why cannot three million Indians backed by 
a powerful movement at home, hope to throw the British out of India, 
when the aid of powerful Japan is readily available ? 

I must, however, say that Indians living abroad and particularly in East 
Asia, must put forward thir maximum effort. In order to do so effectively, 
it is my intention to set up a Provisional Government of Free India The 
task of this Government will be to mobilise all the resources of the Indian 
people and lead the fight against the British Army in India. When the 
campaign succeeds and India is free, the Provisional Government will make 
room for the permanent Government of Free India, which will be set up in 
accordance with the will of the Indian people. 


Friends 1 You will now realise that the time has come for three million 
Indians living in East Asia to mobilise all their available resources—including 
money and man-power. Half-hearted measures will not do I want Total 
Mobilisation and nothing less — for we have been told repeatedly, even by our 
enemies, that this is a total war. 

You see before you today a part of India’s Army of Liberat!on--*the 
Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army. 

‘ They held their ceremonial parade the other day in front of the Town 
' Mali. Thereafter, they have resolved that they will not rest til! they hold 
tbm victory-parade before the red fortress of ancient Delhi, They have 
adopted- the slogaii'«^« Onward to Delhi— Onward to Delhi I’’ Friends ! Let 
'-^ei'rioginoftbe three million Indk^^ East Asia be— **Totai Mobilisation 
' for a TOM' War,*’. ^ 

'I • I , , , 

*' 'J. total mobilisatio%.i expect at least three hundred thousSfnd 

soldiers and thrift f }o (Jofiars. J want also a 

; EfegimenP’ 'who' "will 
i in , Jndia^s First , ^#ar 

. 

_ ave for a I 
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tVont in Europe. But our countrymen at home are now hard-pressed and 
they are demanding a Second Front. Give me Total Mobilisation in East 
Asia and 1 promise you a second front~a real second front for the Indian 
struggle. 

Summary of Speech delivered at a meeting of Indian Women held 

under the auspices of the Women’s Section of the I. I, L., 
Singapore Branch, on 12th1[uly. 1943. 

Sisters ! First of all I waot to thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the grand vi^eleome that you have given me this afternoon. I am pur- 
posely calling it a grand weleome because I cannot conceive of a more 
magnificent welcome than what you have given me this afternoon* 
At the same time 1 want to thank you also for the great enthusiasm 
which you exhibited the other day, when we had our Rally at the Padang 
in front c f the Municipal Offices. Not only myself but also the other friends 
and guests who were with me on the platform were exceedingly impressed by 
the brave manner in which you stood the rain and inclement weather and 
stuck to your post's till the very last. I know that some of you had brought 
your babies also along with you* Your brave attitude and your profound 
enthusiasm on that occasion have deeply impressed all of us. I have no 
doubt that after this good beginning your work will progress rapidly from day 
to day. 

You all know, as well as 1 do, of the part our women at home have taken 
in the Freedom Movement, especially during the last twenty two years. Prom 
the very beginning of the new awakening in India our women have taken a 
prominent part, in all spheres of public life. But this has been particularly 
evident since the year 1921 when the Congress was reborn under the leadership • 
of Mahatma Gandhi. It is not only in connection with the Congress MovCv 
ment or the Movement of Civil Disobedience but also in connection with the 
secret revolutionary movement that our sisters have played a noble part. 

In fact, it will be no exaggeration for me to say that there is no sphere / 
of public activity, there is no department of national endeavour, in whichl 
Indian women have not played a prominent part. What is more, there is no ' 
suffering which Indian women have not gladly and bravely shared along with' ' 
our men in the cotirse of several decades of our national struggle. Whether it 
is a work of touring from village to village without food and drink, whether it . 
is a task of lecturing at one meeting after another, whether it is task of carry^ 
ing the Freedom message from door to door, whether it is a task of leading 
processions along public streets in defiance of the official orders and in spite of 
lathi charges by the inhuman British^Police, or whether it is, a'taik of.rmnpingii, 
election campaigns or whether again it is a task of facing 
and persecution, and insult and humiliation' of ewy kind,,, powiwe o^r - 

women been found wanting,- 1 And last but not. least,. our..Csfctjers, pur brayer ■ 
sisters, have also played a prominent part in the secret revotatipuary; rppTpi 
ment* And they have shown that when the jaecd arises’ they^ could, .Ifk©, -tbefeF 
brothers, shoot very well. , -F- , . ■ - 6 al 

If today I express my fullest confidence in you, in your' capacllf^'%# 
suffer and to fight for the freedom of your country, it is pot an; empty .epmpli- 
naent which I indulge in, simply for the'purfwso^p ,:roptihg 
K I do so, it is as a reiWt'Mmy 
wcMien S3»'€«®aJ3le of,, and 
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that there is ao work, there 'is no sacrifice, there is no suffering, which oiir 
sisters 'are not capable of. 

The time has now come for us 'to make the last and final effort in order 
to achieve the liberation of our Motherland. Such an opportunity is indeed 
rare in the life-time of 'agnation. Certainly in our life-time this opportunity 
will not come again, and perhaps not even for another one hundred years. 

I must say that it is the Grahe of . Providence .that this opportunity has 
suddenly presented itself to us.: And if we grapple this opportunity and 
make every effort to undergo every sacrificcj, we shall be able to 
achieve once and for ail our national emancipation. 

I know that among us there are men who have at one time thought 
that the British Empire was an everlasting Empire, there are men who 
thought at one time that it is unbelievable that the British Empire can ever 
cease to exist, but history tells a different tale. History teaches us that every 
Empire has its fall just as it has its rise. And the time has come for the 
British Empire to disappear from the face of this world. If you remember^ 
sisters, I told you the other evening at the Padang that at least we who stand 
on the battlefield of Singapore, at least we should be convinced, and we are 
convinced, that the British Empire is a thing of the past. We have seen 
with our own eyes how that Empire has disappeared from this part of the 
world and we will see how it disappears from another part of the world also — 
from India as well. 

I remember having read years ago a book written by an Englishman 
called Meridith Conrade. Referring to India he remarked in that book that 
once the Indian people are united, it would be impossible for the British to 
continue their domination over India. And in the course of his remarks, he 
said that an Empire which rose in a day will vanish in a night. 

I said in one of my radio talks not long ago that it took twenty long 
years to build Singapore and it took only seven days to evacuate Singapore, 
Well, I cannot expect that we shall be able to drive out the British from 
India within a week, but if we calculate mathematically we can find in how 
many weeks we shall be able to drive the British out of India as well when 
the final campaign is launched. 

Sisters, I hope that each and every one of you has the fullest confidence 
that the time has come for us to make the final effort for our emancipation, 

I hope that each and every one of you has the fullest confidence that the 
ultimate outcome of this war can only be the defeat and overthrow of the 
Anglo-American Imperialism, and it is only out of the defeat of Anglo- 
American Imperialism that India can hope to win her freedom. That is 
why I have always been asserting that India’s freedom is bound up with the 
final victory of the Axis Powers. To-day both the parties, India and the 
Axis Powers, have a common enemy, and therefore, we have a common goal 
We have to fight against the common enemy no matter what the sacrifice 
involved may be^ and through our common suffering and sacrifice t® win our 
liberty*, ^ , 

’ - if it'is poteible to get our liberty without suffering, sacrifice and 

I am .»re that it is not.wmth having, because freedom th^t is obtain- 
wsrttce^ and struggle be'difiBiciiit to be retained even if !wfe' 

ff you‘Want,to''hberate yours^ves frdin the British yohC' 
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and thereafter to' preserve your independencej once and for all, if you desire 
that never agmiii in history should we lose our freedom, then: it is ' necessary 
that in the course of our national struggle should acquire that strength 
whereby we may win, and thereafter be' able to: preserve our liberty for at! 
time. : Therefore' we have to pay the price of freedom:, and' the price of 
freedoinds suffering, sacrifice and struggle. 'I ■ have no doubt in my mind 
'that we shall be able to put forward the necessary sacrifice and struggle, we 
shall be able to undergo cheerfully the necessary suffering, and thereby : we 
shall not only be able to free ourselves from the British domination but there- 
after we shall be able to retain our freedom for ever. 

Sisters, the time has come for us to begin our final preparations for 
the final struggle, in right earnest. We have no time to lose. No one can 
predict when the call may come, when the march would begin. We must, 
therefore, be so prepared that whenever the call comes we should be im- 
mediately prepared to begin our march. As I said the other day there is but 
one thought in our minds, there is but one cry which rises from our lips — 
Onward to DBlhi^ Onward to Delhi V" The campaign which will be begun 
here in Syonaii, which has become the grave-yard of the British Empire, that 
campaign will end only when we drive out the British from India and occupy 
our Metropolis. And then we shall parade finally in celebration of our victory 
before the famous Red Fort of Delhi. 

Sisters, we had at one time conservative men amongst us who thouglit 
that women had nothing to do with the national struggle, and that it was 
entirely a man’s affair. I hope that there are no such men in our midst to- 
day. On the contrary, I am convinced that until and unless Indian women 
play their due part in the national struggle, India can never hope to be free. 
And if I am so optimistic to-day of our speedy emancipation, it is, because 
I am equally optimistic of the part that Indian women will play in the 
coming struggle. 

When I talk of your playing your part in the corning struggle, I do not 
forget the part that our sisters at home are already playing in the struggle, 
at home. I do not forget that there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of our 
sisters rotting in British jails in India to-day, and it is their sacrifice, which 
is inspiring the entire youth of our country. I have no doubt that our friends 
at home, men and women, oys and girls, will go on doing their part, but 
we know that that alone will not be enough to win our liberty. aU the efforts 
that they may possibly put forward will not suffice to expel the Britishers 
from India ; therefore we have a duty to perform and that duty is to bring 
assistance to India from without. 

Here in East Asia we have got a population close upon three million 
Indians and I have no doubt that if we can bring about Total Mobilisation of 
our resources, in manpower, in money and in other, resources, we shall be 
able to bring that help to India which will enable our countrymen at home 
to finally overthrow the British yoke» 

’ ' j'. ! 1 : , iu 
■r tr/’ s r 'v ‘ 



CHAPTER IV 

REORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE 

Sooon after his assumption of the office of the President, Sri Subhash 
Chandra Bose issued the following circular for reorganising the League 

I, 

Indian Independence League Headquarters 

7, Chancery Lane* 

Syonan, iStli July, I948. 

In view of the new responsiblities that the Indian Independence Move- 
ment has to face in the near future and in view of the wave of enthusiasm, 
that is visible among Indians in East Asia, it has become necessary to reorga- 
nise the Indian Independence League, The first step in this direction is toreor- 
ganise the Headquarters of the Indian Independence League. For this reor- 
ganisation, some of the existing Departments have to be expanded, while 
other new Departments have also to be set up. I am giving below the 
scheme of reorganisation. I shall watch carefully the result of this 
organisation and in the light of experience, I may make further changes-* 
if and when necessary. 

Departments : — 1 , Military Bureau, 2. Recruitment, 3. Training, 
4. Supplies, 5. Finance, 6. Publicity, Press and Propaganda. 7, Health and 
Social Welfare, 8. Overseas, 9, Women, 10. Reconstruction, 11. Education 
and Culture and 12. General Secretary. 

Department of Recruitment This Department will organise Recruitment 
for the Azad Hiad Fauj (Indian National Army) all over East Asia in a 
systematic way. This is a new Department. 

Department of Training. The existing Youth Department will be 
absorbed in this new Department, The work of this Department will be to 
provide some kind of training for all recruits throughout East Asia until the 
Army is iu a position to take over these recruits and put them into military 
barracks. 

The existing Training Institutes will be managed by this Department 
and if necessary, more may be started. The present staff of the Youth 
Department will come under this Department and fresh appointments will 
be made, if and when necessary according to the amount of work that has 
to be handled by the Department; The Head of the Youth Department will 
become the head of the Department of Training. ; / „ 

Department of Supplier, The function of this new Department will be 
to collect supplies from all over East Asia for the Indian Independence 
Movement in general and for the Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National Army) 
in particular for present and future use* 
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The e^cisting Stores at the Headquarters of the Indian Independence 
League will henceforth be managed by the Department of supplies. 

Bepariment of Health and Social The existing Welfare Depart- 

ment will be absorbed In this Department. The new Department of Health 
and Social Welfare will have two sub-departments namely : (a) Medieah 
and (b) Social Welfare, 

The existing Welfare Department with Its staff will be absorbed In the 
sub-department of Social Welfare, The head of the Welfare Department 
will become the Head of the Sub -department of Social Welfare, The medical 
Sub*clepartment will be under a Junior Medical Officer. The whole department 
of Health and Social Welfare will be under a Senior Medical Officer, 

Overseas Department The work of this new Department will be ; , 

;a) To direct and stimulate the work of the Branches 

(b) : To establish new Branches where necessary 

(c) To maintain regular contact between the Headquarters and the 
different Branches. 

Womenls Bepariment This, will be a new Department, 'The work of 
this Department will be to organise Indian women throughout East Asia and 
direct and stimulate their activities in connection with the Indian Iiide. 
pendence movement. 

This Department will also recruit women for the Army and will organise 
a Red Cross Department from among Indian women and girls, 

Reeomirmiion Department The work of this new Department will be : 

(a) To prepare plans for the future — particularly in connection with 
future administration in India. 

(b) To train men for future administration, etc. 

Education and Culture. This will be a new Deparment. The function 
of this Department will be to direct the educational and cultural activities of 
Indians in East Asia and to provide for additional facilities in this connection, 
in so far as it is possible for the League to do so. 

General Secretarfs Department The functions of this Department will 
be:— ' ^ 

(a) To maintain liaison with the ^Hikarl Kikan ■ . - 

(b) To co-ordinate the work of the different Departments 

(c) To perform any special duties that may be assigned by me from time 

to time. ■ 

This Department will have a sub-department^ to be called the House 
Sub-department. This sub-department will deal with problems arising out 

%fter M^jor General iwakurb'had/departed from' Malays to take up 
another appointment leaving the ''E3fc4n in charge of his successor CoL 
Yamamoto, the'Kikan caihe p ^ ' m HSk^ri Kikan/’ ’’ 

meaning light and glory, . / 


■ of the daily 'work of the ladiau Independence League Headquarters, e, g ^ 
(a) Transport and Petrol, (b) Buildings and their equipment, (c) Light, 
Telephone, etc., at the Headquarters, (d) Medical Staff, and (e) Arrangement 
for the stay of guests coming from outside. 

work of the House Sub-,Departroent increases it may be 
necessary and advisable to convert it into a full-fledged Department. 

' :EslaMishtti©ttt Questions dealing with establishment {e. g., appoint- 
ments, allowances, transfer, etc.,) will be dealt with by me. The Departments 
concerned will, however, make recommendations from time to time. 

Existing Staff ; — The existing Staff will all continue to work for the 
League in future. Transfers from one Department to another may, however, 
be made, if found to be necessary, in order to give effect to the re-organisa- 
tion scheme outlined above. 

Detailed Instructions— -Detailed instructions with regard to the working 
of each Department will follow. 

(Sd.) SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE 
President^ 

The Indian Independence League, 
East Asia, 

The following circularB were issued by the Departments of Recruitment and 
Training to provide detailed instructions for the working of each department % 

Indian Independence League Headquarters 

(Department of Recruitment) 

7, Chancery Lane, 

Syonan 

2fli‘d July, 1943. 

Subject : Recruitment 

You may be aware by now that the Headquarters of the Indian 
Independence League have been re-organised and that in order to effect the 
Total Mobilisation of our man-power and resources, several new departments 
have been started. In accordance with this plan, this Department has 
come into existence and it is the earnest desire of our President that at least 
800,000 men (including women volunteers) be recruited for the coming fight 
for India’s freedom. 

* Regarding the training of these recruits, the newly formed Training 
Department will address you separately* I shall only tell you this that we 
do not want to call up these recruits at once. In fact, the training will 
be done in three stages. In the first stage, recruits should not 
leave either homes or their professional work— and they should do only morn- 
ing or evening drills. In the second stage, they will be brought into camps 
ffP5|Whole-time training — ^when these eamns are started in "different parts of 
I thirjl stage,r:th^y^ w|il brought into, .Military - Bari^acks 

WP, fwome Irili-iledge 5 ^^ 3 pwb€p qf tpe , 419^4 Fauj (|ndish 

Ifalfon4l Army). i 
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^ It will be considered a breach , of discipline if any recruit suddenly gives 
up Ms professional work, or leaves his home,' before he is called up for whole- 
time training. 

, To uarry on the recruitment of volunteers for^the- Indian ' Nations Army 
in E' systematic way, the following machinery is- being set, up : — 

1. Under each Territorial Committee, the Chairman of every IJ.L. 
Branch will be the Recruiting Officer for his own area. 

2. Under each Branch, the Chairman of every I.LL. Sub-branch will be 
Assistant Recruiting Officer and will be responsible for recruitment 
within his area. 

3. The Recruiting Officer (Branch Chairman) will supervise and co-ordk 
nate the work of the Assistant Recruiting Officers. In case any 
Assistant Recruiting Officer fails to do his work properly, the 
Recruiting Officer will have authority to remove him and appoint 
a new Assistant Recruiting Officer in his place — after obtaining the 
approval of the Chairman of the Territorial Committee. 

4. The Chairman of each Territorial Committee will be the Chief 
Recruiting Officer for his area. He will supervise and co-ordinate 
the work of the Recruiting Officers within his area. In case any 
Recruiting Officer fails to do his work properly, the Chief Recruiting 
Officer can remove him and appoint a new Recruting Officer in 
his place — after obtaining the approval of the Secretary of the 
Department of Recruitment of the I. I. L. Headquarters. 

Duties Regarding Recruitment 

1, Each recruit should fill in an enrolment form and hand it over to 
the Assistant Recruiting Officer. 

2, These forms should be collected and sent to Headquarters through 
tiie Recruiting Officer and the Chief Recruiting Officer. 

8, Owing to extreme emergency, old forms are being made use of, until 
revised forms are printed by this Department. 

4. In case of shortage of printed forms, typed enlistment forms may 
be used by any Recruiting Officer or Assistant Recruiting Officer. 

5. Each Officer, either R, O. or A, R. 0., who is directly responsible 
for recruitment should keep a register of all the recruits -who have 
applied for enlistment within his area — together With all particulars: 
regarding each recruit. 

6. Every C,R.O., R.O. and A.R.O.,- will please note that there will' bo- 
no , age restriction for recruits applying for enlistments , Printed 

^ ' forms of enlistment which contain age restriction should be amended 
' accordingly. ' . ' i' * • 

T. Each Assistant Recruiting Officer ^should arrange ^ for _tl|e Medical 

. ' Examination of each recruit witMb Ms area. 

take the help of the R.O. in this connection and' 'th'e'j''itl 
necessary, take the help of the C.R.O. in this connection. 
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: a; The forms of enllstmenfc duly filled in should be forwarded to . Head- 

. * quarters, together with the -Medical Officer's report. 

" 9 . No recruit should be rejected by the Medical Officer simply because 
he does not come up to the Army Standard— provided he is other. 

: ; wisC' physically fit., 

IQ, ' Each Branch or Sub-Branch as. the case may , be, should meet' the' 
expenses in connection with recruitment. 

11. Enlistment forms togr:ther with the Medical Officer’s report should 
be sent to Headquarters regularly once a fortnight. The first 
instalment of enlistmeat forms should be sent up as soon as 
possible. 

12. In order to facilitate and expedite the work of recruitment the 
Headquarters will send to each Territorial Committee one or more 
Military Recruitment Advisers. The C.R.O., R.O. and a.R.O. are 
requested to make the fullest use of these Advisers. 

Secretary^ 

Department of Recruitment. 


Indian Independence League Headquarters 
(Department of Training) 

SiiAject— Training 

In view of the total mobilisation in which Netaji requires not only the 
youth, but all able-bodied men to serve irrespective of age, the existing Youth 
Department has been absorbed in the Training Department. 

2. The training being imparted to the Youth Secti ons by the I. S. I. 
and the Azad School Graduates at the local centres in Malaya will be continu- 
ed under the direction of the ^‘Member in Charge Training” of each branch or 
sub-branch. 

More Instructors for local training will be sent to Malayan Branches on 
demand by the Malayan Chairman. 

The demand from other territories should state the approximate number 
of recruits likely during the next 3 months. 

3. The system of training will mobilise the manpower of East Asia in 
successive stages ; — 

l$t» Stage. Local training in iht nature of pirt time instruct un for 
2 hours in the morning or evening, every day as far as possible. 

This is the responsibility of the territorial Branch and its Sub-branches. 
Bc^ruits should neither leave their profession, nor their homes. 

It will be considered a breach of discipline if any recruit suddenly gives 
up his professional work, or leave his home, before he is called up for whole- 
time training. 

-I. and from 

. i-UI tif 'O.li.'j ■ u' ‘.j 't'.i'i’ ! '• 
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Officers of. the Azad Hind Fauj (I. N, A.) who are on recmiting or other 
duty will be utilized wherever possible to supervise such training and to help 
the Local Chairman in' matters of - Military Training and Organisatiott. 

2fid Stage, . Central Training in Central Camps under the Direct Control 
of this Headquarters. 

(i) Ordinary Camps ; (ii) Special Camps. 

(I) Territories will be informed of their quota for ordinary camps as 
and when Camps are ready. Although no high < ducationa! qualifications 
are needed^ the best men from local training Centres must be selected to make 

up this quota. - 

The first ordinary Central Camp will open in Malaya on or about 
August 15. The total quota of 5,000 is alloted to Malaya, Detailed instruc- 
tions later, ' 

(ii) Special Camp. The highest possible educational qualifications are 
needed for candidates for special Camps. 

Three such Camps, the Azad School, Syonan, the B. , Y. T. C., Kuala 
Lumpur, and the Swaraj Youth Training Institute, Rangoon, are already in 
existence. 

Another Camp, the Azad School, Penang, for 100 volunteers will open, 
during the first week of August 2603. As other territories will not be able 
to send candidates in time, the quota of 100 will also be required from Malaya. 

Other territories should proceed with the task of sifting good material 
and must send in applications as soon as possible. 

3rd Stage. Training in Azad Hind Fauj. 

This will begin as soon as the Army is in a position to absorb the men 
permanently. 

When the system is in full swing, volun teens from the 1st and 2 nd 
stages of training will provide a large reservoir for the I. N. A. 

4. Conditions and Allowances. In addition to free clothing, board and 
lodging, men in all central camps will receive a normal pocket allowance. 

5. Training Syllabus and Organisation for the l$t Stage will remain 
the s'^me as given in “Interim Plan dated 18'4-260S except 
emphasis will be laid on Physical Fitness, Route Marches^ uhd Milihal^'' 
Training. 

A simple specimen programme for the month of August is given 
below : — ■ ' ' ’ 

Once a Week i Route March Distance to be increased frmh iS-* 
miles, , 

, , BaUy : P. T. 45 mins.> Spiritual Tmining j 20 ' Drill 45‘ ihiaC, ' 

^ --Insttuctionsfer next'day and-rest 10 . 4 ;-- 

' ‘ Total ; — 2 hours, . ■ 
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Sundays mdJSolidays : Special lectures for spiritual and political 


6 . i^wance. The expenses in connection with training will contimiP 

lain a .t « . _ . ® wfllcillue 


Sta^^ortrS™’! 


Secretary, 

Training Department. 


CHAPTER V 


SUBHASH BECOMES SUPREME COMMANDER 


The Indian Independence Movement was now sainina ranirl 
To concentrate all the activities, it was thought proper fo invent th“ wS 
power m one outstanding personality. Consequently Sit rh a 

July 25, 1943. The following Special Order of the Day was issued ^ 


• BUI TTinS’kiTw W'P'nii'ooe Morement and of the 

■*"“* army fram 


kk T a matter of joy and pride-because for an Indian there 

Sih^r Commander of In& Armv 

of Liberation, But I am conscious of the magnitude of thf* i-acir fkof 

mdertaken and I feel weighed down with “ s^lfof resDo iS£l^ I 

that God may give me the necessary strength to fulfil my duty to Irdia^unXr 
all circumstances, however difficnit or trying they may be. ^ ^ 


»d .h.p"y tinVln",! We'r»n” 

kta r' - 


e.t.b^Srt '<>' a® 


auj has to be like a steam-roller. 


fSh f '^e long and hard but I have 

:*nd they dKMw p«p„rt to w of Iree&m”'' 
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consequently no power on earth that, can deprive us of our birthright of 
liberty any longer. 

Comrades! Officers andinen'l With your unstinted support and uii“ 
iiocMng loyality, the Azad Hind Fauj : will become the instrument of Indians 
liberation. Ultimate victory, will certainly be ours, I assure you. 

: Our work has already begun. ■ With the slogan. ‘^Onward to Delhi 
on our lips, let us continue to labour and to fight till our National Flag files 
over the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi, and, the A^ad Hind Fauj holds its 
victory parade inside the ancient Red fortress of India’s metropolis. 

; SUBHASH CHBNDE A BOSE, 
Sipah-Salar. 

Headquarters, Sipah'Salar,: ■' (Supreme Commander) 

Azad Hind Fauj, (LN.A.)' ■ 

25th July, 1943. 

As the Supreme Commander Srijut Subhash Chandra Bose on a later 
occasion addressed the i.N.A. Officers on their duties and responsibilities. 

He said : 

Brother Officers 1 It is my wish that we should be familiar among 
ourselves, and all of us should know what is our object ; what are our duties 
and responsibilities and how to discharge these duties and responsibilities 
satisfactorily. 

First of all, I will myself tell you something about me. Because, I wish 
to let you know what is my individuality and what is my individual life, 
as, in future, we shall have to work together and tread the same path. 

After the university career, I entered the political world. The most 
important question at tliat time was this : What Indians did during the 
last war ? What was the result and what were the experiences and lessons 
we got for the future ? In India and in England it was our experience that 
the policy of our leaders was wrong. Of course, we were depending upon our 
leaders for action. But we young men and students were thoroughly dis- 
appointed. In our minds there was only one idea, that the mistake 
committed by our leaders in the last war should not be committed again. 

We thought, if we get an opportunity in future, we will not make such 
mistakes. 

There was another big question. In Europe, after the war, in the year 
1918 and 1919, there were many changes ; new governments were coming 
into existence, which had not existed before the war. The Czechs ceased to 
be a part of the Austro-Hungarian Enipire. Another race, the Poles, formed 
their own government. When I went to Europe, I had the opportunity of 
meeting two or three Indian leaders there. They all advised me that if we ! 
want to do anything for our Motherland we should study the history of the 
war and the experiences of such history should be utilized for our fight against ; 
Britain. We began to learn and understand things. We came to know 
how some leaders of Czechs went out of their country for doing propaganda 
and for getting help from the enemies of Austria and Hungary. They joined 
hands with Britain and France against , Austria, Hungary and Germany. \ ■ 

The Poles, too, formed an ariny of '19,099 and took part in the war* 

WAS their fdrtune that Germany and her allies were defeated, ‘ and, affoir 

war, they were ahle'toform their <>wn government.'"' ' . t’ > | 
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There is no reason wliy we' should not also go by the same path, and 
taking advantage of the ioternational situation, we should fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the enemies of Britain,, to get. complete freedom. 

The people of Ireland also took ' advantage of the war. They openly 
revolted under the Sinn' Fein Party, .against the Britisii. In the City of 
Dublin, the Sinii' Fein Pa,rty had an army of 3,000 only. They had also an 
army of 10,000 stro.ng in the country.- Something went wrong with their 
plans and the rebellion that started in Dublin did not spread to the country- 
side. Anyhow they kept the ' City :of - Dublin under their control for eight 
days. The revolution occurred during Easter, and so the revolution is called 
the Easter Revolution. Though the revolt did not materialise In 1916, it 
again broke out in the year 1919, Just after the war. They had only 5,000 
volunteers. This time it w^as different. War was over. From England 
troops could be brought to suppress the rebellion. Even then this army of 
volunteers numbering 5,000 carried on their fight and in the end the British 
were brought to their knees. 

In 1921, we began worldng in India with all the experiences that we 
had from the study of the history of the last war. At that time as you 
know, Mahatma feandhi had launched the Non Co-operation Movement 
enthusiastically with the specific idea in mind that when an opportunity 
offers itself, we should take up arms against the British. We knew also that 
Germany would try to take revenge and then would come our opportunity 
as well. 

We joined the Congress in 1021 under Mahatma Gandhi, because there 
was no other way to carry on our fight to keep up the honour of the nation 
in the face of terrible British oppression. Hindus and Muslims were united. 
But we knew definitely that by Civil Disobedience Campaign India would 
not be completely free. Of course the movement did create the political 
consciousness among the people, and it prepared the people for anned struggle. 
From 1921 onward we were waiting for an opportunity to take up arms, and 
that opportunity was a war in Europe. 

This |is not my individual view but it is the view mf many young men 
who came under Mahatma Gandhi in 1921. Certainly there were a few young 
men who believed in non-violence, but many of them were strong supporters 
of violence and they were awaiting the proper time to strike, 

I went to Europe in 1938 and remained up to 1936. My idea in going 
to Europe was to study the situation and to know what was going to happen 
next. During my stay in Europe I visited Berlin and made acquaintance 
with certain Government officials and met Fuehrer Hitler, I plainly asked 
them when they were going to strike at Britain so that we might also take 
up arms simultaneously against the British. They replied that they were 
not at all going to fight Britain and they hoped that all their demands would 
be fulfilled by Britain, They were for a compromise with Britain. However, 
they ' expressed their sympathy for Indian freedom, I argued with th^m 
about the British hypocrisy and their cunning policy as Indians know best 
aihbhl:''that^,by personal, experitoce,' and 'ir^rned ^them ,that, when Britain 
thought thkt the ‘German pbwer wm gating’ stronger, $he would openly come 

is .'bur tradi* 

, We ifilli%ht "ym .support usi m: ^ f Butv ’T 

ball no; doubt wat war would .|u»|rWdy 
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stand this, by having a look' at the preparations that were going on in 
Germany. When I went to Europe this timej I reminded them of what I said 
in the year 1936. 

My idea ill saying this is' that ! .came 'back from Europe with a strong 
conviction of wliat was going to happen." The new party that came in power 
in Germany was always for a fight,. I .clearly understood that the German 
demands would not be accepted . by ■ the 'British and 1f the British found 
the Germans growing a bit strong.,: they' would fight the Nazis. In 1938 
when I went to Europe I noticed some" changes, Germany was beginning to 
understand that the British would never fully accept their proposals. In 
September 1938, when the Germans put forward the case of Sudetan Germans, 
Mr. Chamberlain rushed to Munich to come to an agreement with Herr 
Hitler. There was a time when all parleys of international value generally 
used to take place in London. But when I saw the British Prime Minister, 
Mr, Chamberlain, going to Germany, leaving his own country and when he 
accepted the German demands, I realized the secret. It was the first time in 
the history of the British that a Prime Minister of England relegating the 
usual custom, [)roceeded to a foreign country to accept the demands of 
another nation. 

Then I started propaganda in India that a war in Europe was inevitable 
and it was the duty of Indians to be alert and to try to force Britain to 
accept our demands, and if they did not, to prepare ourselves tor a fight. I 
was noticing the reaction of the public to my propaganda, and I was convine« 
ed that the full support of the general public was with me. But our leaders 
were thinking in a different way, particularly Mahatm i Gandhi whose policy 
was to wait and see. But we young men were not deterred by this policy. 
We redoubled our propaganda. We were asking the people of India to take 
advantage of the golden opportunity that would be presented to them in the 
near future. 

In the annual session of the Indian National Congress at Tripuri in 
March 1939, I tabled one resolution demanding freedom for India within 
six months and such an ultimatum to be sent to th:j Government, In case 
this demand was not conceded in that period, we should prepare the people 
for a fight against Britain with whatever might we^posaess. It was, of course^ 
in the nature of an ultimatum and the resolution was introduce J, keeping in 
view the tense international situation and knowing full well tiiat a conflagra- 
tion would begin in Europe within six months. 

. ''When the wa actually started in September 1939, the piiblic began to', 
realize that what I said in March was 'correct. It was our duty at that'time to 
units all the Nationalist forces and bring pressure on the British Government 
to concede to our demand, and if unsuecessfnhi to fight for it. But our leaders 
wore thinking and acting in a different way. They were under tlie impression' 
that Britain would become weak in the course of the war and to get the 
Indian,, help, they would come to an honourable agreement with the Congress. 
I ir|ed to point 'out the absurdity,of >such a notion and told them whatever 
m^ht be the weakness Britain 'inuring the war they would never allow to 
ri'dihiewelves of the. ppwer in In4if. ■ The wea'ker they grew:the more power- 
fot Vditid h^c0m,e their grip:On, India. , Without India they would not be able 
topifoseoiite the wa?,iueee^uily.j ■ -They would begin looting .and plundering 
the cmup'tey "a rosourm got weaker and weaker^ 


In March 1940 when the Congress Session was in progress, we expected 
a forward step. But Gandhiji' had'his'owii way. ' He was to wait and see. 
We began to lose cur minds, come what ' may; to ■ start our own movement. 
An anti-war movement was started throughout the country. It became some- 
what serious ; many people courted imprisonment. ^ Meanwhile I got infor. 
mation that Gandhiji himself wouldlaunch a civil disobedience movement in 
November as- the Government did nothing. I heaved a sigh of relief that if 
Gandhiji starts a movement, it will have world -wide repercussions. The whole 
world will come to know that Indians are fighting for freedom. All the 
nations will think that Indians deserve freedom. We will surely get the 
sympathy of the world to have sa%^ed our honour. 

But I thought that by the weapon of Civil Disobedience alone we will 
not achieve freedom. The movement would surely bring pressure on the 
Government and hamper its war effort, but the government would never con- 
sider our demand. That was my idea. We were thinking what to do. What 
new method should be adopted. Young men were doing their bit with bombs 
and revolvers. We got into touch with these young revolutionaries. I| knew 
their strength. They were real revolutionaries with high spirits. But their 
strength and sacrifice were not enough to achieve complete independence for 
our Motherland. 

It was then we began scanning the ^ pages of history and found many 
an example and learned many a lesson. The American example was before 
us. I began to realise, and even came to the ^conclusion, that without out- 
side help the Indian revolution would not be successful. The United States 
got a lot of help from France. Even Generals were despatched from France. 
In the history of the world, it is not a new thing to get assistance from other 
nations for winning freedom for one’s country. 

The news we got in India w^ere twisted and more of a propaganda 
nature. It was natural that Britain should do so. But to understand the 
real situation of the world by remaining inside India was not possible. What 
would be the result of the war and how the war would end and who would 
win in the end ? What were the ideas of Indians abroad, how they were 
thinking about India’s fight for freedom, how to get help from them for 
India’s independence and whether it was possible to get material help from 
the enemies of Britain ? These were the questions which made us think that 
somebody should be sent outside India, I thought of sending some persons 
to foreign countries. Certainly it was a most difficult task, strictly restricted 
as our movements were. I thought also that such a person should leave 
India as the British really ‘‘understand” and as the Indian people seriously 
take. At last I decided myself to get out of India. 

I was in jail at that time. To get out of the Jail was a difficult' problem. 
To slip away from jail would make it difficult for me to leave the country in 
view of the British C. I. D. At last I decided to go on hunger-strike. This 
decision was taken after steeling my heart, that I would either die or get out 
of the jail. When my decision was made known to the Government it 
created a stir in tine official circles as they never wanted to see me die in the 
. jsil.^ The Superintendent of the |ai! came and entreated me not to undertake 
tongerrsttike. ' - He' argued that #'411 11^: prisoners "^rent on’ hunger-strike the 
mifif’s Governmteht would co-iue'td'a aiand-itillf and w'amed me that if I died 

be - my' 'owm - 'respijjiksbilityw • ' My hun^r-strike' ' on '' 

“ for days; They 'tried '-lb' tout ■! was 'determined' tto" the 
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way of Jatindra Nath Das. After seven days, a secret conference took place 
at Government^ House. They wanted to do something as the medical report 
about my condition was serious, ' 'They set me free with the idea, of rearrest* 
ing me after a month. I got information of this in good time. Meanwhile 
some arrangements could be made for my escape from India and I left my 
country. 

Experiences I had a lot, after leaving my homeland. I was listening in 
to both the radios. I had the privilege from the German authorities to hear 
the enemy radio and propaganda. I had the opportunity of visiting all the 
fortifications and other defences all over Europe. After these personal 
experiences, I have no doubt what will be the result of the war. As I said 
in your prade the other day, the war will be a prolonged one but there will 
surely be one result, that is, the collapse of Britain, and her empire. 

Now the question is this. What is the position of India under these 
circumstances? The destruction of the British Empire is certain, and the 
whole map of the world will be changed. What will be the position of India 
in the new map ? The British will be driven out of India, and what should 
be our position then ? We should think about this. There are three 
alternatives; 

One is to keep away from the war and to have a neutral attitude. 

Second is to go and beg for freedom from the new invader and ^ 

the third is to take part in the war with the enemies of Britain and 

qualify ourselves for freedom, 

I know what alternative you prefer. For us there is but one alternative 
that is, to fight hand in hand with the enemies of Britain and contribute our 
share in the destruction of British Empire. 

The internal situation in India is very grave. It is our duty to encour- 
age and support the forces that are in India doing, their bit against Britain. 
What is the internal situation in India to-day ? The whole population is 
against the British Government. 

People are carrying on the fight without arms. To suppose millions, of 
unarmed people, a small army of thousands equipped with all modern arms is 
enough. When I had the privilege of meeting Herr Hitler, I took the 
liberty of asking this question of India and sought his advice as to what path 
we should tread. The Chancellor of Germany, who is himself an experienced 
revolutionary, giving his opinion, said that a well-equipped army of a few 
thousands would be able to control millions of unarmed revolutionaries. He 
added that so long as an external power did not knock at the frontier no 
change could be ex;iected in the internal situation. We should form part of 
this external power. We hear so much nowadays of a second front, it is we, 
who should create a second front in India. It would have been possible for 
them to face us in both the fronts, had not the Axis Powers crippled and 
maimed The Axis ; Powers "had made our work easier- ,We,are'_ 
thankful to them for doing this, but at the same time, it is incumbent upon 
towards qiur^ rnotheriand. To do t^his wqrk^ap^my 
be,prfpar€^_|;o raise an army of 'B00,0Ct(y, 

What '^aiC'lhfe duties cif A 'larpay ? Tbwe 

-Tim firsthand Import- 

ati .to fl|ht the e&nf Wu free obr matheriaud ; the seoond. 
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one is also no less important. After the enemy is defeated, we will have to d© 
tremendous work in India. By freeing India our duty will not be over. Our 
army is revolutionary one, and as revolutionaries we have two duties to per* 
form. The first one, as I said before, is to drive the enemy out of India, and 
the second duty is to form such a powerful army in India that will face any. 
nations put together, and to defend India forever against foreign invasion. 

Friends ! We all should think that we will never remain . slaves. We 
have already had a very good taste of this slavery. To protect our mother* 
land from any foreign aggressors, it is the duty of all of you to form the 
strongest possible army in the world. As far as ability and efficiency are 
concerned, I may tell you that you are second to none. We were not getting 
proper training and opportunity but whenever these two things were offered 
to Indians, they have shown their mettle. Not only in military, but in 
politics, economics, science, sports, etc , we Indians are not in any way 
backward. Indians are efficient and able. The Almighty has created 
them like that. Of course, we have to learn much from the world and we 
are prepared to do so. And with this learning and the natural efficiency 
and ability of ours and with full confidence, we are forming this army. 


For the success of an array, military training only will not suffice. Take 
the case of France. Up to 1939 the French Army was considered the 
best in the world. It was really so. They had a lot of materials, 
aeroplanes, heavy guns, etc. In addition there was the ^ impregnable ’ Magi- 
not Line to protect them. Why then France fell within so short a time ? 
There was only one reason and that was, there was no josh in them. After 
the last war, such a feeling was created in France that they should take rest 
as the enemy had been defeated once for all. That was not so in Germany. 
Ill Germany the cry was ‘revenge/ One nation was thinking in terms of 
revenge and sacrifice. That is why the French people had their disastrous 
defeat. The French people had lost their spirit and the Germans were 
seething with the spirit. 


After the Azad Hind Fauj parade, I had a talk with Premier Tojo who 
congratulated me for the grand parade. He also said that the success^ of 
an army mainly depends on the moral training they get. I assured him that 
that will be given special attention. 


The Nipponese attach much importance to this ‘spirit*. Fdir instance^ 
see the spirit of the defenders of Attu Island. They knew the^ 
could not win against such a numerically superior army. They ? could 
have easily surrendered. But they did not do so It was against 
the honour and glory of their motherland. The whole garrison of 2,009 
sacrificed their lives fighting the enemy. 


I may also mention about the brave defenders of Stalingrad. They were 
at one time surrounded by the enemy, and they were even given an ultimatum^ 
%-theGe»ans to surrender. They did' not surrender and carried 
fight, even though the enemy were 200,000 strong that surrounded tliem. 
Such‘'Was 'the.’spiribof the brave defenders of .Stalingrad. 

I such "a spirit 'fa'bhlir'' mfM. The respbnMhilSly '' oF^tM' 
^ ^ ^reat. ‘ ^ A’ Sipby ’cin Affold " tlife^'‘ batClelfeld ah"’ 
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Our sisters and brothers ia India are facing even bigger ordeals with cheer 
mA enthusiasm, For the Indian Independence and for India's welfare, there 
ii mo 'greater work than this. 

While in.Europ?, I tried and I was successful in forming a small 
National Army. I ha%m brought photos of the army.^ In Berlin and Rome 
Indians are thinking and doing things as you are thinking and doing here. 
Everywhere in the world, wherever there are Indians, a new spirit, a new 
awakening has ' come among' Indians. 


CHAPTER VI 


PREPARATIONS FOR MILITARY CAMPAIGN 


Nelaji*s Eventful Tour 

Events were now moving fast. By the rare qualities of his head and 
heart, Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose had gained the full confidence of Ms 
countrymen ; dissentions had disappeared, all the forces had been mobilised 
and all had gathered round his banner. His past services and sacrifices in the 
cause of freedom movement in India counted a great deal. The Indians in 
East Asia realised that he was the Man of Destiny and conferred on him the 
title of Netaji ” — the Great Leader. 

With great enthusiasm and vigour, working day and night and knowing 
no rest or sleep, Netaji was fast preparing for the last struggle. His capacity 
of work knew no equal. We are wonderstruck to see, what he achieved 
within 20 days, after his arrival in Singapore. He had addressed seveipal 
public meetings, had reformed and consolidated the Indian Independence 
League and had reorganised the Indian ^National Army. He called several 
meetings of the sponsers of the Movement and officers of the Indian National 
Army and, saw the Japansese authorities at Singapore, in order to impress 
upon them his viewpoint. He was naturally now anxious to personally con- 
tact Indians, living in other parts of East Asia and to foster close relations 

Governments of other countries, whose co-operation was necessary for his 
that of Burma, Thailand. Indo-China etc, ^ 

Consequently he took an extensive tour of these countries. . Leaving 
SfpiMore’by Air on July 25, 1948, he returned to headquarte^rs 
li’ m'pst memorable event of his tour was his presence in’ Hangpoh 
the historic occasion of the Declaration of Burma’s Independence on August 
1. persdnally exchanged felicitations with the Head of the* ^New Thdc-^ 
,^i|^|^ta|e of B.wma, Dr% Ba Maw, and thus cemented the.„t|^ iOf tradi- 
^li^l^^pdsWp apd sympathy between India and Burma. 

'' , .sySript „;Bpbhash Bose cpnTeyq4 Maw Ipdia’s'Aea^t'felt ’ 

'tp latter’s ^attapmapt , ol her Ip^^pep^^^^ce. , 

In'prapa^i^^ Pnal jtppajs 

enwrSri|ut'Bbsh teiC a peculiar thnll' ap4 great liispiration lii ’ ^itnessiMjme 
rei^ifth of Miepeiuleht Btuma, pext-door to his own d^ar Motherland, '' 
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Five days earlier during bis sojouru m Bangkok, fs the State guest of the 
Governnu ut of Thailand, Syt. Bose had an intimate personal talk with Field- 
Marshal Pibul Songgram, the Thai Premier, which lasted for one and a half 
hour. This meeting undoubtedly resulted In deepening Thailand’s sympathy 
with the Indian Independence Movement, and ensured even greater support 
of the Thai Nation and the Government for the total mobilization of the 
Indian Community in Thailand. 

Thus Syt. Bose’s whirlwind tour of this part of East Asia was another 
milestone in the consolidation of the Asiatic nations, which were already 
independent, which had just attained independence and which were on the 
threshhold of independence . The leaders of these nations fraternized with 
each other and established personal contacts that were so essentia! for under- 
standing, sympathy and co-ordination of the efforts to create an Asia for 
Asiatics. 


Another and a vitally important achievement of the tour, was the 
tremendous enthusiasm aroused among the Indian communities in Thailand, 
Burma and French Iado*China, Ever since the arrival of Srijut Subhash 
Bose at Syonan in the middle of June, Indians in B.mgkok, Rangoon and 
Saigon had been on the tiptoes of expectation of his visit to these cities. And 
when he did arrive iu their midst, the enthusiasm of In ians in these places 
rose to feverpitch, and they gave a resounding demonstration of their readi- 
ness to march under Ms banner to sacrifice their all and their very lives, in 
the coming bloody struggle for India’s independence. When hearing his 
impassioned words, their faces shone bright with hope and confidence that 
victory was at sight. 


Leaving Singapore by air on July 25» Srijut Subhash Bose arrived in 
Bangkok the same day ; after a three-day stay there crowded with engage- 
ments, he arrived in Rangoon by air on the 29th, returned to Bangkok by 
plane on August 4th, left for Saigon on the 9th and arrived there the same 
day, left for Singapore on the 11th, reaching Headquarters tiie same evening 
by plane. 


On arrival at the Bangkok aerodrome on July 25th, Srijut Subhash Boss 
was given a rousing welcome by the Indian community who had gathered in 
large numbers to receive him. On the way from airport, Srijut Subhash Bose 
alighted at the Victory Monument of the Thais and laid a wreath ; later in the 
day he paid courtesy calls on high Nippon authorities in Bangkok. 


Next day, July 26th, Srijut Bose called on the German Minister, and the 
Italian Minister, met leading Indians ill Bangkok, and was entertained by the 
local Indian community, the Nippon Ambassador and Nippon military 
authorities. On July 27th, he addressed a mass rally of Indians at the 
Chulankorn University hall, was entertained by the German Minister, met the 


'Thai Premier for one-and-half hoays, received tEe tiiai and Axis press , ire- 


pj^ntai^ves, and was entertained to dinner by the Thai Foreign Idinister, 


8*1 


leac 


The following day,* July 28th, 'he left for Ratigoon where he Arrived on 
29th and was i welcomed at the airport by high Nippon officials and 
3 g Indians of Rangoon. In the course of the day he paid courtesy calls 

highranking Nippon '•'dficers.-'yisited 
" ' ‘ " dudertt effic^'-antf iMMTndependettce ' Teagiie' thTganisatwii 
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The next day, July 80th, be took the salute at the Parade of the Swaraj 
Youna Men’s Training Institute, visited the Broadcasting Station, was guest 
of Dr Ba Maw at lunch, addressed a mass meeting ot Indians, and was 
later entertained at dinner at the Oriental Club. 

The fullowing dav July 81 st, Srijut Subhash Bose received the press 
representatives and addressed the executives of the Indian Independeace 
liCagtie. 

The first of August, a historic day for Burma and all Asia, and a day of 

hope for India— declaraion of Burma’s Independence— Subhash Chandra Bose 
was personally present at the epoch-making ceremony of the proclamation of 
Burma’s Independence. 

He sent a message of congratulations to the Head of the New Indepen- 
dent State of Burma, Dr, Ba Maw on the achievement of Burma’s aspirations. 
The same evening he attended the State Banquet to celebrate the Indepen- 
dence proclamation* 

The following day, August 2nd, Srijut Subhash Bose granted interviews 
to leading citizens of Rangoon and later called on the first Nippon Ambassa- 
dor to Burma. 

August 8rd was spent in interviewing leaders of the Indian community 
in Burma. 

Arriving in Bangkok the next day, August 4.th, he again called on the 

Thai Premier! 

The Italian Minister entertained the Indian leader on August 5th ; later 
in the day, Srijut Subhas Bose addressed a public meeting and gave inter- 
views to leading Indians in Bangkok. 

On August 6th, Srijut Subhash Bose was host at a Garden Party to 
Nippon and Thai officers and officials and Indians, and was guest at a dinner 
given by the Nippon Ambassador. 

After spending two more busy days in Bangkok, the leader arrived in 
Saiffon on August 9th. During his brief stay of two days at Saigon, he called 
on the Commander-in-chief Nippon Forces in Indo.China, the Admiral in Indo. 
China and Nippon Ambassador in Saigon. He attended a public reception in 

honour organised by the Indian community who demonstrated their deter- 
mination to do tlieir bit in India’s last War of Independence. 

Leaving Saigon on August 11th by air, he arrived in Singapore the same 
evefiffig- . ^ ■ 

The following detailed proceedings, recording the speeches and Press 
interviews of Netaji, will show the exact position of the movement at tihe 
time and its future i-j;,'.' ■■■ '- • , 

■ ■' 1 .- 'PrAss Statlanefit oil tfa4;'achi<ivenleiit of Burma’s'' ' ' / 

— ■ ‘ ■■*'*''' .'--lii'dejiiiiidence ' - „ . . 

From 1925 to t9^7 1 ; itscd to ^ thO verandah of my cell in 

M jit^>lala.y of tboktst independent King of Burma and 

tA whiteBariBa -^all-;bOtfeee once again. iToday Burma is 


an ^dependent State and I aai 'breathittg -the atmosphere of that liberated 
country. 

Right in the midst of a World' War,, an indepnedent State is bom in 
Asia, out of the ashes of British Imperialism and out of the smouldering ruins 
left behind by the fleeing British. . In Nov'ember, 1941, the then Prime 
Minister of Burma was in Bngland, pleading with his British rulers for a small 
measure of self-rule, but all his entreaties were treated with contempt and 
seorn. The people of Burma, thereupon, took up arms against the British, 
eo-operated with the armed forces of Nippon and hounded the British out 
of Burma. They now have their reward for all their suffering and sacrifice. 

During the nineteenth century, India through her own enslavement, 
offered a jumping-off ground to Briiain’s armed forces for attacking and sub- 
jugating Burma. Burma has now repaid us by turning the British out and 
offering her independent territory as a springboard for India’s National Army, 
in its attack on Britain’s Army in India. 

The pledge given by Japan’s worthy Prime Minister, General Tojo, now 
stands redeemed- While Sir Stafford Cripps gives promises of Dominion 
Status and of Pakistan after the war-— and while Sir Dorman Smith claims to 
rule Burma from Delhi with the help of his typewriter — Burma with the 
help of her ally, Nippon, has succeeded in overthrowing the British and win- 
ning her liberty. This has very "great significance for India, for Asia, and for 
the whole world. 

The news that India’s next door neighbour Burma, is now free ^bm 
thrown our rulers in New Delhi into epileptic fits. They are panic-stricken 
that the example of Burma will now inspire the Indian people to rise in arms 
against their alien oppressors and they are busy devising more ruthless 
methods for suppressing the nationalist movement. But nothing on earth 
can keep India enslaved any longer and just as the peacock emblem now flies 
over the Government House in Rangoon — ^so will the tricolour soon fly over 
the Red Fortress of Delhi. 


2. The following speech was delivered on Rangoon 
Radio on August 1, 1943 

Countrymen and Friends ! Today is the first of August, 1948, Today 
an event of great historical importance has taken place. Right in the midst 
of a World War, an Independent State has come into being, Burma — our 
neighbour has achieved her Independence and she has now her own national 
Independent Governmwt, Long Live Free Burma ! 

You all know that when the war in East Asia broke. opt in Deeeml^r, 
1941, the ■people of Burma decided to 'Utilise thi opportuM'ty ' for reepmin| 
their lost liberty. Instead of co-operating with the British Government, the 
vast majority of Barmans did their best to help in expelling the British from 
the country^, and tl^. ■result is that |lurma , beep liberated 

from the British Altogether, realised her long cherished 

johrofYpdependencev . 

. If .f Indepehiepne of B,urmate oriris, f n %orid' " " 
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Secondly, just as the conquest of India -sapplied the British with a jumping- 
off g ound for their attack on Burma in the nineteenth century-- -similarly, 
the emancipation of Burma has supplied the Indian Independence Movement 
in East Asia with a spring-board,, for its attack on Britain’s Army of occu- 
pation in India, daring the twentieth century » 

Burma was deprived of her liberty long after India was. / Nevertheless«^^' 
Burma has stolen a march over us and has attained her liberty, while we are 
stili passing through the throes of revolution. On behalf of the Indian 
people and of myself, I offer my warmest congratulations to the people of 
Burma on their achievement - and I heartily wish them increasing progress 
and prosperity in the days to come. I offer also my hearty felicitation to His 
Excellency Dr. Ba Maw, the head of the New and Independent State of 
Burma and I wish him all success in the discharge of the manifold responsi- 
bilities which have now devolved on him. It is a source of great pleasure 
and gratihcation for me that so soon after meeting Dr Ba Maw in Syonan, 
during the first week of July, I can offer him my greetings and congratula- 
tions as the head of the new and Independent State of Burma. 

Friends, you are aware of the many promises which the British Govern- 
ment has given to the Indian people during the course of their rule in India — 
promises which have always proved to be mere scraps of paper. You are 
aware also that these promises have been repeated since the outbreak of the 
present war and all sorts of silly excuses have been put forward to show that 
in the midst of a war, transference of power from British to Indian hands 
cannot take place. As against this example, we now see that right in the 
midst of the war, the promise of liberty made by the Prime Minister of Japan, 
His Excellency General Tojo, on behalf of his Government and nation, has 
been fully redeemed* Where there is a will there is a way and this statesman- 
ship and generosity on the part of Japan, will bring into bold relief tlie 
hypocrisy of British politicians — ^while they will demonstrate the real charac- 
ter of Japan’s state policy. 

The Independence of Burma will, I am sure, be soon followed by the 
Independence of the Philippines. Asia is now on the threshold of a new era in 
her histery. This is a unique opportunity for all the suppressed nations of 
Asia to risd and effect their emancipation. It is above all the sacred duty of 
the Indian people to seize the present golden opportunity and fulfil their age- 
long .aspirations* 

The liberation of Asia cannot be complete until India is free. The Indian 
people must, therefore, rise and liberate themselves and thereby help the 
ei3C|ancipat^on of other Asiatic nations^" Above all,- India must sei»%the/hand 
o| f|»ien<yhip which Japan has offered to Indiu stud'lo^olbeif suppreswed nafebu# 
orAsia, Confronted by a comipon^\fbe,-,the' peopte of Jndia 
shoulder to shoulder with the brave Nipf^esC' ualloii,: tHI the 
thrown and India recovers her lost liberty. 


'Slits* 




INQWLAi^ 

AZAD HINi> ZtSitJABAD 1 .'S'' 

,, '■■■ ' . •, .4 ■ vy ■ I 

I'ttemniMsb' i^Uy, att^iified py more * thkii * 

Cfaaa(|i^a Bose, Pres^eafttfw the In'diAft'' Jflife^t^ndelde#* 
mJyAy 80,e3cJbo^tediIn4w?its,M‘'' last 
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“We can win our independence only if we are ready to sacrifice oar live? 
and property.” He emphasized : “By shedding our blood we will be creatine 
a real united India.” ^ - 

“The time for total mobilization has come,” Mr. Bose declared, stressing 
that Indians in East Asia must realize that the opportunity to serve India ha« 
come to them. ■ 

Hq added ; “ Death is certain. Everyone has to die sooner or later 
But you must realize that there cannot be a more glorious death than death 
to free one’s own country.’’ • 

He pointed out that Indians, although moved by the desire for indenen- 
dence, have hitherto been unable to achieve freedom because “ we had no 


“By means of civil disobedience and Satyagraha, we could surely harass 
the enemy, biri these weapons were insufficient to drive out the enemv from 
India,’’ Mr. Bose said. ^ 

^ “Today, however,” he declared, “the situation has changed and Indians 
have been able to organise a powerful army outside India The Indian 
National Array has been declared to the world. It is no more kept a 

S©Cr©il». ir ... 

Utilizing this powerful army and internal situation in India. Mr Bosp 
expr^ed his conMenee that Indians both within and without India will be 
able to expel the British from India, n be 

T . 1 ' out that the organization of the Provisional Government of free 

Jtodia IS essential for the successful penetration into India, Mr Bose told 

« till of .uih?Gov.™t 

He added, when such a Government is formed, its only work will be to 
preirare for the fight, raobili^ and fight. And then we enter India and after 
the final victory, the work of the Provisional Government would be over and 

goTS„m“>V„d1.“" •“ “0 P~"‘ 

aborting all Indians, young and old, men and women, 

“>« s’-*” of 

Subhash Chandra Bose, President of the Indian Independence 
interview, granted to a Domei correspondent at Rangoon 
predicted that the attainment of independence by Burma will greatly accele 
rat6 tte Indian Independence Movement* ^ 

that well-studied phrases, the great Indian leader first noted 

toat the significance of the histone event in Brnma lay in the fact thnt 
thing happening in Burm% w^^d have faij-reaching repercussion in India 

countries, especially 

“”"0“ -'■i 


i.i'jtr ,iC/ r‘'V j,,* -%■: , 1 , 
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.Thus the fact that Burma has now released herself from the tyrauay of 
Britain and has declared her Independence is something very close to Indians, 
This event is sure to inspire the Indian people whose faith in their own inde- 
pendence is firm beyond description. 

Subhash Chandra Bose added that the Indian people at home are sure 
to expect great aid from the Burmese in gaining their own independence, the 
Indian National Army is already placing high hopes on independent Burma^ 
Bose revealed, because the army will now be able to adva.e to the Indian 
frontiers without having to worry about its rear which will be guarded by 
the Burmese. 

He unstintiiigiy praised Prime Minister Dr. Ba Maw, saying Burma 
couldn’t have obtained a better leader to start the country on its brilliant 
way of progress. He added Dr. Ba Maw is supported by a very capable 
cabinet, emphasizing especidly that the appointment of Major-General 
Thakin Aung San, who is highly popular with the youths to the post of 
Defence Minister has greatly bolstered the Government. 

Confidence, that Mahatma Gandhi and a large number of his followers 
would extend their wholehearted moral, if not complete physical support, once 
the Indian National Arniy successfully penetrates into India along with the 
projected Provisional Government of Free India, was expressed on July 81, by 
Subhash Chandra Bose, President of the Indian Independence League in East 
Asia at a press conference following his arrival in Rangoon, 

The fiery Indian national leader declared that although Gandhi may not 
support fighting with arms because of his steadfast adherenee to his long 
advocated principle of non-violence, it is certain ‘*he will not oppose us.” 

Howeverer, once the proposed Provisional Government has successfully 
is evcry possibility Gandhi will lend his full 


penetrated into India there 
support, Bose stressed. 


‘‘Among his followers most of them will support us though we do not 
expect older men,” Bose declared, pointing out that more and more younger 
men of the Gandhi group are coming over to the side of the advocates of 
violence. 

Bose’s statement was made in response to the question as to whether 
rumours were true that an agreement exists between him and Gandhi regard- 
ing the conduct of the Indian independence movement. 

Explaining the reason for his conviction, Bose recalled Gandhi’s attitude 
at their' last't meeting in’ 'Wardha in June 1940. ”^^In my last 'meeting I' "tried 
to persuade Gandhi to abandon his non-violence stand but he did not 
agi^e”, Bose said, “When I finally told him that if he would not come over 
to our side we would do it ourselves, he laughed and said “I shall be the 
first to congratulate you, if you succeed.” Bose recalled. 


'll’, 


: '‘-"Qnc^gtionedre|ab^(lmg the existence Jbf ’Unti-Nippto 
Bile declared ‘that attti-|flppon sentiment in India ' had - 
ehai^ since the outbreak of the war. > • \ 
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Alfchougb there are still a few people who dfubt Nippon’s intentions 
the nupiber is smaller no v.” Bose stressed adding, “These very doubts 
regarding Nippon’s intentions can, and are being dispelled”. 

In this connection the visiting Indian leader said, “the formation of 
the Indian National Army is proof that it is not the Nippon army alone 
which is fighting but “We are fighting for Asia.” 

He added that the formation of the proposed Provisional Government 
will be further proof that Nippon has no designs on India. 

Anti-Nippon sentiment, he said, constitutes the reaction of some 
groups who are either pro-Chungking or pro-Soviet. The argument in their 
groups is that the Nippon army is simply going to attack India, but this 
reasoning is weak as it is actually not the Nippon army but the Indian 
Army which is taking the lead. 

AS to the effect of Burma’s independence on India, Bose said “Burma’s 
is like a test case ; the independence of Burma will help us greatly in our 
fight. The moment we show Burma is free, we show that the argument 
against Nippon is false.’’ 


Burma’s independence, he said, will have a much greater effect on 
India than the Philippines because Burma is geographically closer to India. 

Bose pointed out that Burma’s independence is significant for three 
essential reasons : (l) It refutes the argument that Nippon is solely con- 
cerned with creating a Greater East Asia for herself ; (2, Burma formerly 
Was a part of India ; and (3) Burma’s indepedence opens a direct route of aiff 
to India. 

Discussing the effect of India’s independence on Britain, Bose said 
as India has come to assume an integral part of the British Empire, India’s' 
freedom will be a terrific blow politically, morally, and spiritually to the 
British. The expulsion of the British from India, militarily means that 
Britain will be deprived of all hopes of retaking Burma not to say of re- 
covering lost territories in Asia. Moreover, when the British are perman- 
ently driven out from Asia, the British will be unable to maintain their 
military strength in Iran and the Middle East which depend on 1nHi> for 
supplies.’’ 

tinder such circumstances, Bose expressed the view that the Axis 
should first tackle Britain which is weaker than the United States. 

There are two ways of defeating Britain. The first is the occupation 
of the. British Isles which however d(^s not seem possible at present, The’ 
other is to undermine the base of British resistance by driving out the British 

Although the Americans have sent reinforcements to India they arc 
not ^ough yet to take ovep coptrpl of ^ndi^ from the British,, he. said, 
Tlefefeirei •B^wjp,shoukJ expel the British from. India, before the Americ*MPpf{ 
, ‘sfedlsed their aims. ’ ' ", V; r 


|w..jthau^t i^i^t ttie ,^ti-Axis,,Wi^, ;ain?ai,.'',Bose 

hetwaew, .BcWbt 

.'clashes 
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BMtish ' interests ia Africa and Australia and -the friction between the two. 
countries and the Soviet Union regarding the administration of Polish oc- 
cupied territory, Bose remarked' :■ '“If you compare this with the Axis you 
can find ao such clashes among 'the. Axis. . Militarily- the Axis powers are 
more strategically located 'both in Europe and ' Asia. Thus the Axis are 
in a better position to defend themselves when the occasion arises,’’ he said. 

■ Contrary to conditions during World W ir No. 1, the Anglo-Amer can 
powers steadily are destined to grow weaker from a protracted struggle 
while the Axis will become stronger. Hence Bose said, there is no doubt of 
the Axis’ growing strength. 

Commenting on his impression of Burma and its leaders, Bose said he 
thought “Dr. Ba Maw is the best choice that could have been made^ In 
Burma you have not got a better man.” 

He added, he believed, Dr. Ba Maw could succeed although the latter 
has a difficult wartime task ahead. “All the ministers have self-confidence 
which is very important and his work will be made easier , by the co-opera- 
tion of old officials.’^ 


“On the other hand the youger generation and former revolutionary 
elements such as Major-General Aung San are giving their full support to 
the new Government, thereby assuring Burma^s success,” Bose concluded; 

5. Immediately after Neta ji’s return from tour, a mass meeting was held 
at the Farrer Park, Singapore on i5th August 1943. In a stirring speech 
Netaji described the impressions of his tour and his. future plan of action, 
He said 

“ Sisters and brothers ! Indians all over East Asia are meeting today 
in unprecedented numbers for a two fold purpose. They are, first of all, 
celebrating the Independence of Burma. They are also reiterating their 
demand that the British quit India at once and they are reaffirming their 
unshakable determination to continue the struggle till the complete independ- 
ence of India is achieved. 

“ You may be aware that I had the good fortune to be in Burma when *, 
the declaration of in lependence was made on the 1st of August and the new 
independent State of Burma was brought into existence, along with the 
first Cabinet of Free Burma. ; 

‘‘The whole ceremony was a most solemn and impressive one and I ani 
thankful ‘to Providence that I could witness with my own eyes the birth “of a 
new and independent State just across the Indian frontier* By the nemesis of 
history Burma’s independent State was established in the same place which 
was the seat of Britisb power and authority in Burma. ‘ ‘ > 

“ As I was, witnessing thaf historic ceremony ' on the 'raorriipif of 

Isf of.j^ugust-rl could^s,ee sVkidly ' with my mind’s eye— the ceremon;^ 
horstihgour national flag overjhe Viceroy’s House in -New- 

, :•* ipT'r « _ Tfc " 'll ' * » .'Ji ICT i TkT- j.* ^ ^ ' 


the 


the Victory, ^ara^e ^ which the Aziad.- Hi n4 -Fan j (In dian Natfbiial ' Arihf V' ‘ 

hotel iriside the anciepf .!llpd/Fortresaiof'‘ Dd[hi-*-when iihe * fiWlty * 

ecpelled from India. , ‘ 
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ibat in prisons : In’ Burma, ' wh^' the Britsish were' ’in^ 


oeetipatioii of that countfy. But it was a . new Burma and a . free Burma s. 
that I/visited this time. 

«« In that free Burma, the Nipponese Military Administration has been 
completely abolished ; Dr. Ba Maw is head of the new State, as well as 
Ih^emier and Commander-in Chief, and he has formed a cabinet ; he will be 
advised by a Privy Council. Independent Burma has declare*! war on Britain 
and America who are slill dreaming of reconquering and re enslaving Burma ; 
Independent Burma has entered into a Treaty of Alliance with Nippon ; the 
Nippon Ambassador is already in Burma; Ambassadors of other countries, 
will soon be in Rangoon ; Burmese Ambassadors have been accredited to 
other countries ; Nippon has decided to transfer all the Anglo American enemy 
properties in Burma to the new Burmese State. 

These properties include factories, harbours, railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones. Thus, the Burmans will govern their country according to the 
wishes of the Burmese people ; and they have an army manned and officered 
exclusively by themselves. Last but not least, today the Peacock Emblem--, 
the national flag of Burma and not the Union Jack - is flying over- the office 
and residence of the head of the Slate — Adipadi Dr. Ba Maw. 


*vToday my heart Is full of my recent experiences in Burma and it will 
take me hours and hours, if I were to narrate all I have seen and heard ^ 
there. I shall therefore end this topic by relating only a few things. First 
of all, about Rangoon jail 

As I had lived in Rangoon Jail for several months in 1927 » I wanted 
v^ much to re-visit that place.. But I was not allowed to do so, because, 
that Jail is no longer used for Indian prisoners. - 

It is now used exclusively for British war-prisoners. 

Friends ! Think of the day when we shall avenge ourselves for the 
incarceration of hundreds of thousands of Indian patriots by converting all 
the fudsons in India into Camps for British War-prisoners. Prepare from now 
for that glorious day i 

I had the privilege of having long discussions with Adipadi Dr. Ba 
Maw and his Ministers and I am glad to tell you that a complete aggrecment 
was reached on problems of common interest. 

T Adipadi has promised all-out aid to India in the coming stuggle 

for Indian Independence. Burma and India will now march shoulder to 
shoulder against the common enemy— and when the enemy is vanquished 
and peace is established, we shall live in complete amity and accord like good 
n^'ghbours. • ■ , 

• 1* interest you greatly to hear that the Adipadi Dr. Ba Maw 

IS alive today to lead his people, through the grace of Providence. 

, He , was a prisoner in North Burma when the war in Burma began 
to take him by force to India — or in the alternative 
^ ^ willed otherwise. He managed to escape 

^ “^UMwith the h^lp of some Government Officials and later on, hci 
spe' and swippcurb of .-the Victorious Nippon A^uiy. 

J.!'' On behalf of the Indian Independence Movement I desire 


St- 


©fthe new cabmet and to the people of Free Ewma on the independence " 
that they have. won and I desire also to convey our sincerest good wishes for 
the everlasting freedom and prosperity of Burma in future* 

We are fortunate to have in our midst today the members of the 
Burmese deputation who recently visited Tokyo. They are led by His 
Excellency U, Ba Lwin wha has been appointed as the first Burmese Ambas- 
sador to Thailand. I heg to offer -on your behalf and on mine— the war- 
mest welcome to His Excelleney U Ba Lwin and his colleagues and I request 
them to convey personally our message to the people of Burma when they 
arrive in Rangoon. 

** Friends ! The independence of Burma has thrown fresh responsibili- 
ties on our shoulers. After the expulsion of the British from Burma, the 
road to India has been opened and we have to mirch along that road. 

Until the British are driven out of India the Freedom of Burma 
can lot be safe. The freedom of India is, therefore, necessary — not only 
for Indian people but for Burma as well. 

A year has rolled by since Mahatma Gandhi was put in prison for 
the crime of demanding the withdrawal of the British from India. Since 
then, the civil disobedience movement, as well as sabotage activities, have 
gone on with unabated vigour. But we have not won freedom. And we 
shall not win freedom, till we put up a second front on the Indo-Burma 
Frontier and call upon the Indian people and the British Indian Army tj 
take up arms against the British and their allies in India. 

** Providence has ordaiied that it is the task of the Indians in East 
Asia to »ut up the second front which the Indian people have been demand- 
ing. For this, we need a total mobilisation of our manpower and resources , 
in. East Asia, 

I want 300.000 n n and women for the Azad Hind Fauj (Indian 
National Army)— including the Rani of Jhansi Regiment, I am thankful to 
the Youth of Syonan and Malai for offering themselves for enlistment in such 
large numbers But the money that has been forthcoming from Syonan: 
has not been enough, i want from Syonan at least 15 million dollars for our 
national struggle and I know that this is not too much for you. 

‘‘I am hoping that the day is not far off when we shall be able to set up 
a Provisional Government of Free India. When this is done, we shall marcli 
into India under the leadership of our own Government. 

I want to inform itiy comrades in the Army and among the civil popu- 
lation that the Indian National Army is now on the move. It is a long way 
from Syonan to Delhi— therefore we have to begin our march as early as 
possible. 

‘‘ All those who are fit and ready .for action-^must now begin to pack , 
up. During the next two months, a large portion of the Army will be on the 
road to India— and when’ the Atmy moves,^ the Independence League' 
quarters will also^ move nearer to India, l am longing for the day when our ? 
Headquarters will be shifted (to the Indo’^Bhrma Frontiers/ 

ixi toleelhf ventnre^to make a predietteh^^' 

— wip^ifely, -yearr we shall- steni on- Badfea^Sdi^*'' 
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Of course, the ladiaii National Army- wUl also 'be with us- ’But I want to 
know how many of you (in addition to our army) would like to accompany m 
|n our march to India ? • ' - 

In Rangoon I had heard that when the British fled from the country, 
last year, above five lakhs of' Indians. Joined them in the flight. Out of these 
five lakhs, one lakh died on the way-out of hunger, thirst and disease. 

This sacrifice was of no use to India, If, on the contrary, one lakh of 
Indians had fought for freedom atid died for it, India would have been free 
to-day. If five lakhs of Indians had gone to India with stones and 
brickbats, they could have killed about one lakh of Britishers. 

Therefore, I invite you to join us and our army, and march with us to 
India. If you lack any arms now, you will get them from our countrymen in 
the British Indian Army when you reach the Indian frontier. 

The British Army will actively join us in the coming struple and fight 
the common eneny, I assure you that today Marshal Waveli is one of our 
best friends — because the army that he is now raising in India will be of great 
help to us in the coming struggle against the Britishers. 


From the civil population in East Asia, I desire to invite 700,000 
men to march with us and with our army to India. I want one man for each 
of the 700,0 )0 villages in India* 

Unlike the 500,000 Indians who fled panic-stricken to India from Burma, 
these 700,000 men ^’iH travel to India to deliver our message to every village 
in India^ 

That message will be a very simple one — namely, that the British have 
been completely wiped cut of East Asia — ^that Burma is now independent and 
that it is now India’s turn to strike for h(v liberty. When this message Is 
delivered to e'^ery village in India, I am sure that revolution will break out 
from one end of the country to otter. 

Do not worry at all about the situation in Europe. I have been in 
Europe long and know all about the strong and weak points of the Axis 
powers. Do not be misled by enemy propaganda. 

Whenever the enemy has a slight advantage anywhere, he indulges in 
such noisy propaganda that one would think that the enemy has already won 
the war. Knowing the European situation, I want to tell you that 
whatever may happen in Europe, the situation in India will remain quite un- 
affected namely, it will be always easy for us to win liberty and oust the 
Britisher, if only we put forward the necessary effort. 

The sooner we make the effort, the better for India. I know that there ~ 
are a few Indians here in Syonan, as elsewhere, who still think that the 
British wui return once again to these parts. This is only a proof of their 
utter degradation as a result of slavery over a long period. 

T^ese people are so degraded that even if they see India liberated, 
wy Wnl probably^^ hot believe their ow^reyes,, will tiiink it k:a dr^am- 
the these men is microscopic, I -g I . ^ 

, !, liCt^the whole world know, and let our enemies know, ’ ^at ..all ’ 

' united, jregardtes anA*' AiC 'thev 
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■ Let' them know that the Indian National Army has come into existence 
and that it is daily growing in^ numbers, : Let them also know that a Women®s 
Regiment — the Rani of Jbansl Regiment— has also been organised and that it 
will march alongside of the Azad Hind Fauj. 

And finally let them know that our Army is on the move. The day is 
not far off when India’s national flag will fly over Delhi jusfc as Burma’s 
Peacock Emblem k now flying over the former Government House of 
Rangoon. And when the independence of India is achieved, all the 88 crores 
of Indians will be free Indians— proud and happy human beings, pledged to 
maintain their liberty for all time. 

It is to-day a very great pleasure for me to see so many of my Muslim 
country men in this gatherings ut ours and thank them heartily for the welcome 
they have given me and for the handsome purse they have offered for the 
Indian Independence Movement. And let the whole world know, and let our 
enemies know, that all Indians in East Asia are united regardless of religion 
or caste and they are determined to fight for the freedom of their common 
motherland, 

6. The Next day— August 10, 1943— Netaji had his first Press inter-- 
view, in which he emphatically declared that that was the opportune time 
for military action, to strike the blow for India’s freedom. He enumerated 
the reasons for his coviction as follow^s : — 

( 1 - Indian Independence League and Indian National Army had been 
re-organized, 

(2) Indians were becoming more anti-British due to their stiff attitude, 

(8) The establishment of Independent Government in B^rma morally 
helped the Independence Movement, 

(4) Economic situation in India had deteriorated. 

(5) Burma aad Thailand had assured him of their fullest support as well 

as grant of certain facilities, when the battle began. 

Netaji revealed that, while he was in Rangoon, he started the work- of 
reorganizing the Indian Independence Movement and preparations were under 
way in Bnrma for the accommodation of the Indian National Army. 

Netaji told the Press that Burma would be the future centre of activities, 
so he expected to return to Burma in the near future to resume the work of 
making adequate preparations, * 

Netaji outlined his plans for a Provisional Indian Government and de- 
clared that its early establishment was necessary because it would give Indians 
wiwin India the assurance that there was no need' for anxiety as to the future^, 
if a Provisioufrl Government was alr^dy crated, ^ , 

, , Sfieech delivered at Kptala- Lumpur on tlie Stb September * 

^Friends !' ]k want tp thabkjpp ‘ hi^artily for the purse' _ have^ 
presenikid to' this 'evenings, I ,|lt if 'handsoi^ I, 'oaUjit hand-’ 
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be ' ass xious to see that this contributioH is multiplied atleast five times and 
if you cannot do that, I am afraid, you will be doing a great disservice to your 
country. You are very proud of your city and rightly too. It is the second 
city in this part of the world and if you enjoy the prestige, you must fulfil the 
responsibilities that follow from that distinction and prestige, 

I will new tell you that what we want in cash is only a part of our total 
requirements™ The time has come when we have to give our ail in the service 
of our mother-iand. The days of minimum faerifice are over. The time has 
come, when each and everyone of us has to think of the maximum sacrifice 
which he or she is able to offer, and that sacrifice has to be in human life in 
money, in other resources, which are necessary in order, to equip a modern 
army lor its marches. I am glad to know that you citizens of Kaula 
Lumpur and Selangor state are anxious to do your duty in every respect and 
iny only remark andrequest to you is to expedite your collections as soon as 
possible so that our army may be equipped sooner than many expect and be 
ready to march to the field of action. 


From my experience. I am convinced that so long as the Indian people 
remain unarmed, so long as the British Government has a modern army 
under its control and so long as we do not take up arms for our struggle for 
freedom, we shall not be able to achieve independence for India. I do not 
know of one instance-^of one single instance— in the wh Je history of man- 
kind where a nation has been able to achieve full independence without 
resorting to arms, but apart from history, our natural experience in the 
course of several decades has convinced us that we have to take up arms 
in the final stage of our struggle if we want full independence and not a^diluted 
form of it. So long as peace reigned all over the world it was practically 
impossible for the Indian people to get arms and fight with arms. It was 
impossible for the people inside India, It was also impossible for people 
outside India, but thanks to this war, what was impossible four or five years 
ago has today become possible. If you want arms you can get them not 
inside but outsi( e India. If you want to build up a modern army and 
equip it with the modern weapons, you can do so today. Five years ago 
you could not do it even if you wanted to. That is why I say this war has 
been a God«sent opportunity to us. It has given us a unique opportunity 
for achieving not Dominion Status or Colonial self-government, but full and' 
complete independence. 

The only question I would like to put to you as Indians is whether 
you really want full and complete independence. If you do so you must 
pay the price. You must organise a complete modern army and march with 
that army to India. . . 

front— the ■ Indian national front, you' 
call It-- inside^ India. ' Thje British 'with their ‘are able to ebpe ■' 

with this Indian national front. ' If you can put up a second fiorit-“i“not a 
bogus second front, but a real second front then it will be imposible for 
the BJffefehrto Ifar position in the dountiyt I aan’ \ecwivineed •’^en 

the Indian National Army appears on the frontier of India its very appear- 

sh'd aisp to the Mian 
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we have been' deujg, what we are doing. and what we are going ' lo do 'la the 
future. Our brethem in the Indian ; -Army who to-day are standing under 
the Union Jack are anxiously waiting for the Indian National Army on the 
continent of India* That is the position at home without any exaggeration.- 
It is therefore our duty to hurry, with our work and see that the' National 
A;™y g<>^S:to the: aid of India as soon- as- possible. 

Ever since the existence of the Indian National Army was announced 
to the world and its intention of inarching to Delhi, you will be surprised to 
learn that there has been a complete change in the tactics of British propa-r. 
ganda. Up to recently British propagandists have been sMving that to-day 
Nippon has become the enemy oMndia and that its army iutends to march 
into India* but ever since they realised that the Indian Nation ii Army had 
been formed and is getting ready to march into India, there has been a 
complete change in the attitude and also in the tactics of British propagand- 
ists and now they are anxiously trying to work up the Indian people to take 
a stand ag dost the Indian National Army. The British Government knows, 
as much as as we do, what the altitude of the Indian people and the Indian 
Army will be when our army appears on the frontier of India, and that is 
why they are anxious to do their best to win over the Indian people to 
their side so that they may take a stand against the Indian National Army. 

But the most unexpected surprise came to me when I was told that 
British propagandists on the occasion of a Hindu Festival had appealed 
to the Hindus of India to get ready to fight their brothers who are going to 
march in from outside. These British propagandists even went so far as to 
say that the good old days have come back again ! 

Friends ! The Anglo-Americans have found out now a new Napoleon.. 
According to the Anglo-Americans, Lord Louis Mount batten is amphibioits*. 

He is a master in land and sea operations. Well, what is the career of, this^^ 
aJmphibious monster ? He is the hero of Dieppe. Dieppe was an attemp^t 
by the British army to land in France and to expel the Germans from that 
part. Within 24 hours they were completely wiped out and there ended all 
the heroic exploits of Lord Louis Mountbatten, Because of his achievement 
at Dieppe he? has been made commander-in-chief of the South East Asia com- 
mand. I challenge you to show me one country in the world today where 
promotions are made not for success, not for victories, but for defeats. It 
is a unique achievement of the British army and its government in this war. 

I can assure Lord Louis Mountbatten that a much bigger and greater Dieppe 
is waiting for him in East Asia. . ^ 

Perhaps, there are some people living in East Asia, and even in Malai, 
who are still hoping and dreaming that the British will come back.. We have 
hel^d of them. There are a few sudh menm Syonan also. , I can pnjy pify 
them. You know what Syonan was and is to day. The British- 7 -I do ^ n^^„ 
say’ It, 1 only repeat it— took twenty years to. build Singapore and 
dayt^to get'out ? Seven days. This is^ an aehievomeht ^d/. still 
people who believe they will cotoe back"!' The- biggest bulwark of the 

is now biggest graveyard of ' IhatrEmpiire and it shalF be. 'at' '|[tave» 

_The dW-'of Ahe British' Empire .are, 'overi If, you Mre may 
tpfh qy^r the, pages^qf historjad ■ Ewy- Btopire ’has had' its glory . aiid‘'^.a!s0w.fts , ' 

d^,inie.. ’ The; British Empire glory during’ the last and isteeeiitos, , 
i%.^e^l^ shqqqpo.' Tery ftpid uspe^i^ertfitnessedf with' out ' 
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1 have always said that the last war brought about the disappearance 
of the two Empires— the Ottoman Empire of the Turks and the Austro. 
Hungarian Empire. This war will see the end of the British Empire and out 
of the ashes of that Empire will rise a free India. The two things are identi- 
cal— the defeat and dismemberment of the British Empire and the creation 
of an independent India. If you want India to be free you have to work 
and fight for the overthrow and dismemberment of the British Empire. 

British propaganda of late has adopted new tactics and that is to 
utilise to the best advantage the small success they have achieved in Africa 
and Sicily. If you were to listen to the propaganda that British agents have 
been carrying on all over the world you would think that with the occupa- 
tion of Sicily they have already won' the war. I know something of Europe, 
not only of peace-time Europe but war-time Europe, and I know all these 
places where fighting hast iken place. I know also the strength and weak- 
ness of the Axis powers in Europe and from experience I want to assure you 
that whatever may happen in Europe has no bearing on the situation either 
in India or East Asia. Whatever may happen in Europe, Indians will be 
ready if only we put forward the required effort. Therefore, do not hesitate- 
for one moment by any propaganda the enemy may carry on to-day or 
tomorrow and be firm in your belief and faith that it has become possible 
for Indian people to achieve independence. 

First of all is it a very big effort that we have to bring an army of 
200,000 to 800,000 to India ? Look at the millions and millions of people 
fighting on all fronts in different parts of the world. For the salvation of 
88 crores an army of 800,00.), or even 400,000 is nothing at all and it is 
possible for the people of East Asia to contribute enough men for this army. 
It is possible also for the people in East Asia to contribute money and every 
material for the equipment of this army. Therefore, let us concentrate all 
our energy on the one task of organizing an army and bringing it to perfection 
as soon as possible. 


Friends, our task to-day is to bring perfection as soon as possible to 
the army that exists to-day, along with it we have to expand our army 
because the war is going to be a long and hard one. We want more and 
more young men to come in and get ..training. I congratulate you that you 
have in the heart of Kuala Lumpirr one of our^camps where Indian young 
men are trained for the coming fight for freedom. Well, it is not only in 
Syonan and Kuala Lumpur that they are being trained to-day. Malai is 
dotted with camps and many of these camps were formerly camps of the 
British army. They have been turned over to us for our use. That reminds 
me that when we go to India we shall also find ready-made barracks for our 
national army. We won’t have to build new barracks. From Calcutta to 
Bombay and from Rawalpindi to Madras, there are splendid barracks not for 
the Indian army but for the British Tommy, but these splendid barracl^ 
we g:oing to be taken for our Indian National Army and I promise to give 
%e British in i?etifrn all the! prisons far their use. 

I te'defeW-iBwtala shall' h©l|i firo'm otitsidfe^ The eheiBy ' 
i for helpt rfl British Empire,' dfief 
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I sbare in men, money, munitions and war materials. They are begging even ! 

I Indian people to help them in their hour of need. We have to fight today 

^ not merely the might of Britain but the eombined might of Britain and her 

I allies, — a most powerful combination. If we are to fight and win we shall i 

I need help and take help when the time comes, but there will be no humili- 

I ation in accepting or asking for help when we have first done our duty, 

' At this juncture, the duty of the people of East Asia is to put forward 

t?' the maximum effort. Remember you have an opportunity of doing some. 

thing which }^our countrymen in other parts of the world cannot do. What 
can Indians in Europe, Africa, America or even in England do? They are i 

helpless. I know many of them are dying to serve and fight for their coun- 
try's freedom but it is impossible for them to do so. They are unable to 
organise an army or join the National Army but all that is within your reach, 
if you only make it your mission you can join the National Army and work 
for its success. Therefore, when the call of sacrifice reaches your ears do not 
flinch. Thank Providence that He has given you of all Indians in the | 

world a unique opportunity to serve your country and fight for your country’s "" | 

independence. 

^ ^ Bnrma again 

The Indian National Army was to be on the move at an early date and 
for this purpose elaborate arrangements in Burma had to be made. Netaji, 
therefore, again came to Burma for a week and supervised and inspected the 
arrangements personally. 

During his short stay at Rangoon, Netaji visited the Mausoleum of 
Bahadur Shah, the last Emperor of Free India, A mass meeting was held at 
the tomb on Sunday, September 26, 194fB, Amongst those, who attended 
the function were His Excellency Dr, Ba Maw and his colleagues. 

Netaji laid a wreath on the tomb and paid profound homage to the 
mortal remains of Bahadur Shah, who fought jfor the overthrow of the British 
rule in India. The following is a summary of his speech at the time : — 

Your Excellency and Friends ! Today we have assembled here near the 
tomb of Bahadur Shah, the last Emperor of free India. It is perhaps strange, 
may be a lucky coincidence of history, that while the remains of the India's 
last Emperor rest on the soil of Burma, the remains of the last King of free 
Burma now rest on the soil of India. 

We in India and in Burma have all along felt bound together historically 
by the most profound ties. And this coincidence of history is one of the most 
convincing proofs of these ties between Your Excellency’s nation and ours. 

We are, both of our nations, passing through a common fight against 
our common foe and we therefore consider it to be in the fitness of things to 
have a small celebration before the mortal remains of our last Emperor, so 
that on the one side we might rouse the fire that burns within us and at the 
same time, strengthen further the ties that have bound Burma and India so 
.long anri that will bind us together for dl' \ ^ ‘ 

\ ■•aw grateful to Yo and to the bououiiafele 

the. hiMiour.that hw* been dcme us by yoilr 
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gracious presence in this function.— a function which is pregnant with impor- 
tant and historical events in the days to come. ; ■ ■ 

As I have done so before^ ' once again I should ■ like to express 
pur unshakable (ietermination , to fight ' with our Burmese friends* 
shoulder to shoulder, assured of the magnanimous help and support of 
Nippon, so that we may bring about the ^final overthrow of British 
imperialism which will on the one side bring India her lost liberty and at the 
same time remove once for all the menace, to Burma’s safety and indepen- 
dence. 


This time, we express our unshakable determination before a sacred 
memorial, before the morlal remains of the last fighter for India’s freedom, the 
man wdio was an E?nperor among men and at the same time, a man 
among Emperors. We cherish the memory of Bahadur Shah. We 
Indfans, regardless of religious faiths, .cherish the memory of Bahadur Shah 
not because he we was the man who gave the clarion-call to his countrymen 
to fight the enemy from without, but because he was the man under whose 
flag fought Indians form all provinces, Indians professing different religious 
faiths, the man under whose sacred flag Muslims and Hindus and Sikhs or at 
least freedom-loving Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs, fought side by side in the 
war that has been dubbed by the English Historians as the Sepoy Mutiny, 
but which %ve Indians call as the First War of Independence. And now when 
;^e are engaged in the last war for India's independence, it is -all the more 
jpecessary for us to renew our unshakable determination, to fight this last war 
for independence to a finish, regardless of all sufferings and sacrifices, 
regardless of all difficulties on our path, regardless of the length of this war, so 
that at long last the enemy, the common enemy of Burma and India will be 
finally overthrown and we will be free not only within our homes, but free as 
comrades marching shoulder to shoulder to fulfil the common destiny of 
mankind. 


Your Excellency, with us it is the practice to offer donations and con- 
tributions at shrines like this. As a token of our inner feelings and faith I can 
think of no better doiuition or Nazar than to offer in the name of the last hero 
of India’s First Wax of Independenee, Emperor Bahadur Shah, a small contri- 
bution of Rs. 250,000 to be handed over to Your Excellency as a very small 
token of our love and admiration for Burma and all that Burma stands 
a small donation which Your Excellency may utilise in a manner copr 
'sidered best by yourself. . 

And now I shall close ihese few remarks by quoting the English meaning 
of a couplet which was composed by Bahadur Shah himself, “As long as the 
last particle of faith exists in the souls of India’s freedom fighters, the sword 
of India shall continue to penetrate the heart of London,” 

His Excellency Dr. Ba Maw delivered the following speech 

'■ :Iit, Bose and'Friends f lean assure you that it gives us very gifreMt 
pleasure to be with you on an occasion like this, 
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anfl strenathen your great enterprise. We, Indians and Burraans, have under 
traeic circumstances lost touch with our past history It is our duty to rnain- 
Sf this contact with past morally, It is therefore right that whenever 
occasion offers we should go back to the past, go back to our national memo- 
ties, for there lies our true heritage. 

We Burmans also attach a great deal of importance to certain sacred 
soots to certain victory-bringing earth as in Shwcho. I hope for you Indians 
this earth will bring victorv, as we Burmans believe that the sacred 
^th in Shwebo,— if we march across it,— will surely bring success to any 

enterprise. 

While your Leader on behalf of the Indian community has been goPd 
enouah to donate two and a half lakhs to any Burmese cause worthy of such 
charitv I accept it in the spirit in which lie has offered it to us. In these days 
when vou have a great task ahead of you I could realise the impcrtance Of 
finance. I know that two and a half lakhs, although your Leader may have 
described it as a small and trivial sum, is not small and trivial. It is an 
important sum from the point view of view of yout very great and 
difficult and expensive task. 

I know that when you are nursing a movement like yours, when you 
eettint ready for a colossal march to India, to Delhi, a sum ike this represents 
fn a real sense a certain sacrffice on your part and if I accept it from you, it w 
hl^tc^enofyourdeeplappreciation of Burma, of your sympathy for the 
Burmans who have suffered iu this war. 

It is a deep appreciation of your generosity and therefore I say, your 
love for this country%nd it is therefore in that spirit that I return you my 
deep thanks for the gift, 

I wish to. join you and I am certain, members of i^. Government al^ 
wish to join you, in paying reverence to this last great Hero of past India 
We Burmans will march with you in that spirit, we Burmans 
arid follow the spirit of Bahadur Shah which I am sure will go marching o^ 
and led by that spirit of the last great Delhi Emperor you will surely return 

India* 

tt is my firm conviction that the past and the present <^n 

together capture the future. The present without the past is hel^l 

as much as the past without the present is dead. Therefore a^ I have 
I a^^reciate it and 1 am glad tha^ you have come to a sacred piece of fend 
that reminds you of a great past. If you follow your past leader, I 
sure, you will follow your present great leader, victory will 1:^ yours and India 
Will be independent as surely as Burma today is independent. 


; s , , . ‘ ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF FREE INDIA 

After his return from Burma, the stage wa: set for the formation of the 
Provisional Government of Free India, On October 21, 1943, a Conference 
of the Indian Independence League, attended by delegates from all parts of 
East Asia and thousands of Indians from ail over Malaya was held at 
Singapore. The proceedings began with a welcome address by Mr, M, K. 
Ramachandram, which was followed by a detailed report on the working of 
the League by the General Secretary Lt.-Col. A, C. Chatterji. Netaji 
Subhash Chandra B>se then ascended the rostrum and delivered the following 
Stirling address : — 

Friends 1 First of all, allow me to offer you a most cordial welcome to 
this Conference, which has been convened at very short notice. The purpose 
of this Conference is to take stock of our progress and achievement since we 
met here in July last and then to take the necessary steps for the early 
attainment of our national goal. 

The first task to which I addressed myself after taking over the Presi^ 
dentship of the Indian Independence League in East Asia was the reorganisa- 
tion of the League Headquarters with a view to putting it on a war footing. 
This work was undertaken early in July and several new Departments were 
opened in the Headquarters, The reorganisation of the Headquarters was 
effected according to the programme of ^‘Total Mobilisation*’ of ail the 
resources of Indians in East Asia — resources in men, money and materials. 
Following the organisation of the Headquarters, branches of the League 
throughout East Asia were also reorganised on the same basis and effect was 
given everywhere to the new programme of ‘^total mobilisation/* 

The next task to which I addressed myself was the reorganisation of the 
Azad Hind Fauj (or the Indian National Army). To this end, I took over 
the direct command of our army. Since then, some changes have already 
been made in our army reorganisation and in future some more changes 
will be needed. Simultaneously with changes in army organisation, the 
morale of the Army as a whole has been considerably strengthened and 
improved. One indication of the present morale of our army is the Joy and 
enthusiasm which light up every face, when a Unit is transferred northwards 
from Singapore. I am glad to tell that to-day the slogan that is on the lips 
of every member of the Azad Hind Fauj is the slogan — ^^ONWARD TO 
DELHL^* In fact, it would be no exiaggeration to say that the Army as a 
whole is earnestly longing for the day when it will be transported to the 
fromtier of India. 

While speeding up the spiritual and technical training of the existing 
Army with a view to making it ready for action, the work of expanding the 
Army has also been taken in hand. lam happy and proud to inform you 
that the morale of the new recruits has come up to our highest expectations. 

; of new recruits^ you ihat though the whole of 








Reading the Proclamation of the Provisional Govt, of Azad Hind 
with him from the right are Mr. Dev Nath Dass (Advisor), Lt. 
Col. A. C. Chatter ji (Minister for Finance), Lt. Col. M.Z. Kiani 
and Mr. Karim Ghaui (Advisor) 
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Tilakva is now dotted with our Camps, we have still a very large number of 

.r, fn hand for whose training we have not yet been able to make the 
Tessarv armngements. Nevertheless, we hope that in tuture we shall ^ 
h^rto make such arrangements that every recruit who volunteers may be 
ttn cZToul once. To this end, training Camps are being opened in other 

paSof East Asia as well-e.g. in Thailand, Burma, etc. ■ 

Tt is not our young men alone, who have been volunteering everywhere 
It is not our y \ women also are coming forward enthusiasti- 

’“iv to?Xiiteer for nationfl service of every kind. We have therefore, 

ffitlt^lry to orgamse 

Saiip^rKe 

October. 

the scheme of “total mobilisation,” strenuous efforts 
in accordance with the scheme oi j ^ I.idependence Movement 

are being made everywhere to CO 

and also to been viry encouraging. Among the middle, and 

ponse has OB the ^uherto exhibited has been remirkabk 

poorer classes, the spirit o . , ‘ every freedom-loving Indian. As for the 

Ld affords satisfactum and pride to every I hope that in future 

;hey^o^wm^oTla^beh^^^^ Community in the matter of 

national service and sacrifice. 
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ludkn ^°““"Jgy^un?ty whli ’have been lukewarm or indifferent in the 

“ .‘““ Tfm rfadtobe abtetoreport that in this respect as well, we have 
past. I am glad to oe mV to-dav a general desire among alh - 

made J’^Wndian community i/ East Asia to do everything 

7 77 " 

^ „ th.. last few months, the situation inside India has been develop-. 

During the last ’ though it has meant more and more ^ 

ing in a manner favourable to attitude of the British authorities 

suffering for the people. Th P ^ occasionally high-placed officials talk 

remains as reactionary as ever, and recognised leaders of Indian 

glibly of compromise, along with a very large number of, 

nationalism are tehind ^be pnso possibility that this situation, . 

our political workers and “»bter . ^ attempt may be made 

.on.promi« Witt 

“"“'The political u»ea. i. ^ L“'b^‘ 
wodilions wviutog 'd conditions have been largely due to 

There can be no doubt that th«e I m ^. , food and other resources for 

the policy of ruthless ^fnSy four years. You are aware thftt 

Britain’s war purposes, over a peri ^ndi unconditional offer of one hundred, ., 

oh behalf of our League. 1 made a free as a first instal- 

thousand Ions ot nee for ® by the British authorities in 


supplies for the- starving millions in -India ..evoked no '-response - at all. 
only satisfaction that we can derive out of this heart-rending ‘situation is . the- 
thought that hunger always breeds revolution- 

1 am happy to be able to tell you' that .the general world situatioii re- 
mains as favourable for the success of our cause as it was before the ..anti-Axis 
powers obtained some success in North Africa and in Italy, Our countrymen 
at home realise this, Consequently, the only eflfect of the recent happenings 
in North Africa and in Italy has been to further strengthen the anti British 
feeling in India and the determination of the people to throw off the British 
yoke So far as the Indian Independence League in East Asia and the Indian' 
National Army are concerned, the determination to fight for and win liberty 
has been rapidly increasing with the passage of time, regardless of any develop- 
ments in other parts of the world. 

You are probibly aware that since July last, I have toured more than 
once in the mainland of Malaya, in XhailaniJ, in Burma and in Ind >Chiiia. 
The enthusiasm among our countrymen that I have met with everywhere has 
not only been encouraging but has added greatly to my feeling of confidence 
and optimism. 

For Indians fighting for their liberty, whether at home or abroad, 
achievement of ibdedendence by Burma in August last and by the Philippines 
this month (i.e. October) has come as a very great inspiration. Indiai^ 
throughout East Asia have celebrated both these occasions by holding meet- 
ings and demonstrations and have conveyed their heartfelt congratulations to 
independent Governments of Burma and the Philippines. Simultaneously, 
tl^y have realised more keenly than ever before the added responsibility which 
has now fallen on the Indian people to bring about the final emancipation of 
Asia by expelling the British and their allies from Indian soil. 

In my visits to Thailand and to Burma, I was fortunate enough to make 
personal contact with His Excellency the Prime Minister and other Ministers 
of Thailand as well as with His Excellency Adipadi Dr. Ba Maw and the other 
Ministers of the Burmese Government. From both Goverments I obtained not 
only sympathy and goodwill for our straggle, but also assurance of help 
in «€ry possible way. 

I would like to inform you also that we have been planning and prepar- 
ing, not only for the coming struggle, but also for post-war reconstruction; 

can visualise the conditions that we shall find at home when the Anglo- 
Americans and their allies are expelled from our country. We have therie,- 
fore set up a R tconstruction Department in our Headquarters, where the 
problems of post war reconstruction are being studied. People are also being 
trained for work of rapid reconstruction within India simultaneously with the 
military operations. In short, we are not leaving anything undone 
in puir preparation for the coming fight for freedom and for the task that, we 
to undertake, thorea%^^^ .'i '.i 

^ From every ppint of tow the stage is now set for the next o'f -oitr ' 

have no#'td.^dopt naeasures both’ of ^ political as #cll. aCbf'a' 
mature. ■ k . \ 

k.,« ' Indians .in Bast Mi& a»di' 

iday-whsoti .stole- tSi cross tine - froiiitiff »> 
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sopie political measures have to be adopted^ We have for instance to form 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind (Free India) and commence oar 
straggle under the leadership of that Government. The formation of such a 
Government at this juncture will have a profound effect on Indians through- 
out the world and it will afford a powerful impetus to them in the struggle 
that lies ahead. In fact, our countrymen in East Asia have been eagerly desiring ^ 
and expecting the inauguration of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind,' 

The Indian Independence League, being the only representative orga- L 
nfeation of Indians in East Asia and enjoying the full confidence of the entire ; 
♦ Indian community, is competent to form such a Government. By virtue^ 
of the powers vested in me under the Constitution of the Indian Independ- ) 
ence League it will be ray task to form the Provisional Government of 
A'zad Hind. ,• 

It would naturally, have been the best thing if such a Government, iiad ' 
been constituted inside India and if that Government had launched the last 
struggle for liberty But things being what they are in India and all the 
known and recognisedleaders being in prison, it is hopeless to expect the , 
formation of a Provisional Government within the frontiers of India. It is:), 
equally hopeless to expect the last fight for freedom to be organised or initiat- 
ed within the country. It is consequently for the Indians in East Asia to 
undertake this solemn task. ^ , 5 


, I may, however, remark at this stage that there are several historical 1 
precedents for a Provisional Government being formed outside the frontiers . 
of a country. There are also historical precedents for award of freedom" , 
being launched from cutside the country. ^ ^ J 


' But though the initiative in the political as well as in the military fi^Idr' 
has to be taken outside the frontiers of India, it is no secret to day that the 
Independence Movement abroad has been working in the closest harmony 
with the Movement at home. Whatever we have been doing outside has the,|.i 
fullest support, not only of tho civil population of India, but also of a rlarge^i 
section of Britain’s Indian Army. It is also no secret to-day that there is a " 
regular and unbroke n contact between patriots working at home and : those 
working abroad. The British authorities imve> from time to time arrested,, 
tortured and killed some of our liaison agents—but that has not disturbed our ! 
communications in any way. In view of all these facts, there is not but the , 
slightest doubt in our minds that when we cross the Indian frontier with our l 
Army and hoist our National Flag on Indian soil, the real revolution will - 
break out within the country ^^the revolution that will ultimately, bringr t 
about the end of British rule in India. 


, Friends ! what we are doing here at present is but a preparation for the 
final struggle. That struggle will begin only when we cross the Indian Frontier' 
Then will commence the historic march to Delhi — the march that will end only - r 
wh«th® last 'Englishnian is either expelled from India ■ or is thrown 
prig|0'n~when India’s N^tionaJ Flag flies over; the Viceroy’s. Hpu$e. tod 'wlte!! 
theA^d Hind EauThoIds its victory parade inside the ancient reid-^fortiress:!iol';f^''^ 
India’s Metropolis. 


! Icahnot'end this address Without expfe^s^hig ’ btfr 
thifii;fe‘'t'a the-GoV'^toment and people of Nippto ' Wd‘ td ■ 

A^fjfcy khvf tor me *l^d •' 
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hme received in so generous a measure* ■ The day will certainly come— and " 
that too soon— when we shall .give tangible proof of our gratitude for th^;-' 
assistance that we have received in the past and that we are going to receive " 
in future, during one of the darkest hours in our history. In the ^ meantime; 
all that we can do is to offer a humble token of our appreciation of and 
gratitude for the magnanimous sympathy and help that we have been 
receiving. As a small token of our gratitude, I have offered, on behalf of the 
Indian Independence League, a sum of money adequate for the purpose of 
manufacturing and equipping five aeroplanes for the Imperial Nipponese 
Army and five aeroplanes for the Imperial Nipponese Navy. Apart from this, 

I want to assure the Government and people that however long and hard 
the struggle may be, we Indians are determined to fight shoulder to shoulder . 
with them till our common enemy is overthrown. We are absolutely con- 
vinced of the ultimate victory of Nippon and her Allies, just as we are of' 
odr own national liberation. 

And now, friends, I have to declare that I shall announce the com*, 
position of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind in the afternoon , 
smioB to day. , 


The Conference reassembled at 4 pm. The hall was packed to over^ , 
flowing, as in the morning session. Netaii Subhash Chandra Bose arrived 
punctually at 4 p.m. accompanied by ,Col. Yamamoto, chief of the Hikari 
Kikan. Before proclaiming the inauguration of the Provisional Government 
of Fr^e India, Netaji moved a message of thanks to the Imperial GoverniUent . 
of for their kind help in the Indian Independence Movement and two^ ■ 

messages of congratulation to Burma and the Philippines on their attain-^ 
ment of independence. The messages were readopted by the Conference with 
acclamation. 


Netaji then made a statement in Hindustani explaining the significance ** 
of the formation cf the Provisional Government. The statement, which was 
translated into Tamil by Mr. M. K. Chidambaram was as follows 


As a student of history, and, in particular, of revolutions in different* 
parts of th‘ world, during ‘i2 years of my public life, I always felt that Wliat 
India was lacking in her fight for freedom were two things — a National Army 
and a National Government to lead that Army to battle. In the course of ^ 
the present war, thanks to the brilliant victories achieved by the ^ 

forces of Nippon, it became possible for Indians in East Asia to organise tho - 
Independence League aiKi the Indian National Army. - ^ 


The creation of a National Army lent reality and seriousness to the 
lAdependetiw Movement in East Asia. If this Army had Ebt been 
ori^ifldi the Independence' League in East Asia would have been :a inele 
pr^a^liida'Ofgto. - With the 'creation nt the'-NMional Army,, it became^; 
powlilie^:ls;Will m necessary, to set -up'' a Provisional 'Government' bf 
HM*'{'Fr^"Iridia)v ‘ The Govetnm^ntTs born mi Of the IndopenJencei Leagtt^'-J ; 
fo#4he< of iauiiching' and ‘direeting the final struggte for:' 

freedom. • i- : 


Goyppimeat f we , ai;e^. .. the ofte, J^nd, 
the pp the other,. ifoUpi^l ^ 
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World War. And, after the last World War, the Turks, under the leadership 
of Mustapha Kemal, set up their Provisional Government in Anatolia. 

In our ease, the Provisional Government of Azad Hind will not be like 
a normal peace-time Government. Its functions and its composition will 
be of a unique kind. It will be a fighting organisation, the main object of 
which will be to launch and to conduct the last war against the British and 
their allies in India. Consequently, only such departments will be run by 
the Government as will be necessary for the launching and the prosecution 
of the struggle for liberty. 

The Cabinet will consist of a certain number who will represent the 
civil department of the Government— while there will be others representing 
the brined Forces -f the Government. Since the purpose of the Government 
is to fight for In iependence, the armed forces have been given a large 
representation on the Cabinet. 

Besides the ordinary Ministers of the Cabinet, provision has been made 
for a number of Advisers to the Cabinet. In this manner, the Provisional 
Government will maintain close and organic connection with the entire 
Indian community in Bast Asia and mobilise all their resources for the com- 
ing struggle. 

When the Provisional Government is transferred to Indian soil, it will 
assume the functions of a normal government operating in its own territory. 
Many new departments will then be started. 

With the formation of a Provisional Government of Azad Hind the 
Tndiftn Independence Movement has obtained all the pre-conditions of success. 
It remains now to start the final struggle for Freedom. This will begin when 
thP Indian National Army crosses the frqntier of India and commences its 
hlotorie march to Delhi. This march will end only when the Anglo-Americans 
are expelled from India and the Indian National Flag is hoisted over the 
Viceroy’s House in New Delhi. 

The Conference hall resounded with loud and prolonged cheers as 
Net^ji announced the composition of the Provisional Government as 

fC^ows : — , 

Subhash Chandra Bose (Head of the State; Prime Minister and Minister 
fpr War and Foreign Affairs). 

Capt. Mrs. Lakshmi (Women’s Organisation?. 

S. A. Ayer (Publicity and Propaganda). 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterji (Finance). 

Bepresentatives of Armed Forces z ■■ 

■: Bt.-Col. Aziz Ahmed, , ^ 

' Lt.-Col. N.s.Bhagat,- ' ^ 

Lt..Col. J. K. Bhonsle, ' * 

' lA.-Col. l^ulzMa Sipgh, 

V- - iLti-Col'! 


) c' , 
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Lt.-Col .Ehsan Qadir, _ ’ ■ 

.. ■ M.^Col. Shah Nawazi. 

A, M* SahaVj Secretary (with ministerial rank), 

• Rash Behari Bose (Supreme Adviser), 

Advisers : 

Karim Gaoi^ Debnath Das, D. M. Khan, A. Yeliappa, J. Thivy and 
Sardar Ishar Singh, A. N. Sarkar (Legal Adviser). 

The Ministers and Advisers thereupon ascended the dais and took their 
. seats' behind Netaji. ■ ^ , 

The most touching scene was when Netaji took the Oath of Allegiance 
to India In the name of God. Netaji was visibly moved when he began read- 
ing the Oath in Hindustani. He seemed to feel ihe tremendous reponsibiiity 
he was taking on his slioulders. After he had read a few words he was so 
overcome that he put his kerchief to his face to wipe a few drops of tears. 
A wave of emotion swept the whole audience, when the Head of State and 
Prime Minister read the following Oath : 

i' In the name of God, I take this sacred oath that to liberate India and 

the thirty eight cTores of my countrymen /, Subhash Chandra Bose^ will 
continue this sacred war of freedom till ihe last breath of my life, 

^ ' I shall remain always a servant of India and to look after the xmlfare 

of thirty eight crores of my Indian brothers and sisters shall be for me my 
^ highest duty, 

l^ven after winning freedom, I will always he prepared to shed even^ 
the lust drop of my blood for the preservation of India's Freedom^' 

Netaji was followed by the members of the Government pledging/ 
in the name of God their loyalty to Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, the Head 
of the State and Premier, and consecrating themselves entirely to the service 
of Mother India. Each individual Member stood at attention before Netaji 
and took the following Oath : 

In the name of God, I take this holy oath that to liberate India and 

the thirty eight crores of my countrymen I, .....will be" 

absoutely faithful to my Leader Subhash Chandra Bose and shall be 
always prepared to sacrifice my life and all I have for fulfilling this 
pledge, . 

Netaji cordially shook hands with each of the members to the accom- 
paniment of hearty cheers from the audience. , 

The following Proclamation of the Provisional Government^, of Free 
India “was read in Hindustani by Mr. A. N. Sahay, in Ta.uil by Mr.^ rhidam 
batmh and in Fngiish by Netaji himself : ' ' 

■ ■ ' ' ' i i.i'I f ' • ' ‘ ^ { 

After their first defeat at the hands of the British in 1757 in Bengal, 
the Indian people fought an uninterrupted series of hard and bitter battles 
oyer n of one-hun(Jred years. The histoiy of' f fal# ^iod‘ teems with 
ewroto of\_'^p^l|^e4|;^ and 

%a|jnd-dta^; of ‘ • 






Mr. Johan A. Thivy 
Minister of State and Secretary to the 
Provisional Govt, of Free India 


Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose with S. Ishar Singh 
Minister of State and Chairman I. I.L. Thailand 
and Col. D. S-Raju Personal medical advisor to 



Netaji and ang Oning-Wei “ Net'aji and Abhai Wonges Netaji and Ba-Maw 

Premier oi C hina- Premier of Thailand Premier of Burma 
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All Tippu Sultan and Velu Tampi of South India, Appa Sahib Bhonsle and 
Peshwa Baji Rao of Maharashtra, the Begums of Oudh, Sardar Shyam 
Singh Atariwala of Punjab and last, but not least, Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, 
Tantia Topi, Maharaj Kunwar Singh of Dumraon and Nana Sajdb — among 
others— the names of all these warriors are for ever engraved in letters of 
gold. Unfortunately for us, our forefathers did not at first realise that the 
British constituted a grave threat to the whole of India and they did not 
therefore put a united front against the enemy. Ultimately, when the Indian 
people were roused to the reality of the situation, they made a concerted 
pjoye — and under the flag of Bahadur Shah, in 1857, they fought their last 
war as free men. In spite of a series of brilliant victories in the early stages 
of this war, ill-luck and faulty leadership gradually brought about their 
final collapse and subjugation. Nevertheless, such heroes as the Rani of 
Jhansi, Tantia Topi, Kunwar Singh and Nana Sahib live like eternal stars 
in the nation’s memory to inspire us to greater deeds of sacrifice and valour. 

Forcibly disarmed by the British after 1857 and subjected to terror and 
brutality, the Indian people lay prostrate for a while— but with the birth of 
the Indian National Congress in 1885, there came a new awakening. Froril 
188.5 till the end of the last World War, the Indian people, in their endeavour 
to recover their lost liberty, tried all possible methods — namely, agitation 
and propaganda, boycott of British goods, terrorism and sabotage— and 
finally, armed revolution. But all these efforts failed for a time. Ultimately, 
in 1920, when the Indian people, haunted by a sense of failure, were groping 
for a new method, Mahatma Gandhi came forward with the new weapon of 
non-co-operation and civil-disobedience. I 

For two decades thereafter, the Indian people went through a phase 
of intense patriotic activity. The message of freedom was carried to every 
Indian home. Through personal example, people were taught to suffer, to 
sacrifice and to die in the cause of freedom. From the centre to the remotest 
villages, the people were knit together into one political organisation. Thufi, 
the Indian people not only recovered their political consciousness, but becap^e 
a political entity once again. They could now speak with one vqjce and 
strive with one will for one common goal. From 1937 to 1989^ thropgh fhe 
work of the Congress Ministries in eight provinces, they gave proof of theif 
readiness and their capacity to administer their own affairs. 

Thus, on the eve of the present World War, the stage was set for the 
final struggle for India’s liberation. During the course of this War, Germany, 
with the help of her Allies, has dealt shattering blows to our enemy in 
Europe— while Nippon with the help of her Allies has inflicted a knockopt 
blow to our enemy in East Asia. -Favoured by a most happy combination 
of rfrcumstances, the Indian people to-day nave a wonderful opportunity 
for achieving their national emancipation. - ^ i ; < i uj, 

For the first time in recent history, Indians abroad have also, tjeeh 
pdlitjcally roused arid united in' one organisation. They are not only thinking 
arid teelirig iri tune With their Countrymen at ■ home, Imt axe also marchii^ 
ip pf^jo'Witli them, along the -path .to' Fr^eedom. ■■Tn.'East - Asia,' ‘fiartfcu^, 

liid toillipn EidiAs are how organised as one solids phalanx* inspilr^s by 
thb'sli!MSh’’4f‘*‘'ffkltdl’Mbliili^tion.-’ AhdtlriffronVof them.' striud'-the- sCiltMl ' 

AlQga*iii.rfGnWard'to. BeWK 
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Having goaded Indians to desperation by its hypocrisy and .having 
driveii them to starvation and death by plunder and loot, British mle in 
India has forfeited the goodwill of the Indian people altogether and is now 
living a precarious existence. It needs but a flame to destroy the last vestige 
of that unhappy rule. To light that flame is the task of India’s Army of 
Liberation^ Assured of the enthusiastic support of the civil population at 
home and also of a large section of Britian’s Indian Army and hacked by 
gallant and invincible allies abroad, but relying in the first instance on its 
own strength, In iia’s Army of Liberation is confident of fulfilling its historic 
role. 

Now that the dawn of freedom is at hand, it is the duty of the Indian 
people to set up a Provisional Government of their own, and launch the last 
struggle under the banner of that Government. But with all the Indian 
leaders in prison and the people at home totally disarmed, it is not possible 
to set up a Provisional Government within India or to launch an armed 
struggle under the aegis of that Government. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the Indian Independence League in East Asia, supported by all patriotic 
Indians at home and abroad, to undertake this task — the task of setting up a 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind (Free India) and of conducting the 
last fight for Freedom, with the help of the Army of Liberation (that is, the 
Azad Hind Fauj or the Indian National Army) organised by the League. 

Having been constituted as the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
by the Indian Independence League in East Asia, we enter upon our duties 
with a full seniJe of the responsibility that has devoled on us. We pray that 
Providence may bless our work and our struggle for the emancipation of our 
Motherland. And we hereby pledge our lives and the lives of our comrades 
in arms to the cause of her Freedom, of her welfare, and her exaltation among 
the nations of the world. 

It will be the task of the Provisional Government to launch and to com 
duet the struggle that will oring about the txpulsion of the British and of 
their allies from the soil of India. It will then be the task of the Provisional 
Government to bring about the establishment of a permanent National 
Government of Azad Hin constituted in accordance with the will of the 
Indian people and enjoying their confidence. After, the British 
and their allies are overthrown and until a Permanent National Government 
nf Azad Hind is set up on Indian soil, the Provisional Government will 
administer the affairs of the country in trust for the Indian people. 

The Provisional Government is entitled to, and hereby claims, th^ 
allefiance of efvery Indian. It guarantees .religious liberty, as as 

ted equal oppoF4uiiittes to all its. citizens. It declares it^ resolve.- ^ 
piiWh® Ifeiahappiness ted prosperity of the whole nation and of all 
cherishing all the children of the natiem equally and transcending all 
differences cunningly fostered by an alien government in the past. 

% name of God, in the 'Of 

Iii^ianpec^ io^^ope ,n#tw ted iP' .tbe'narp^’ of 
to of h^t%m . 

llidlan o^r , |:^^per;'apd' 

fpafii :tbf ifi. ^ 

«Did.p^s^erteee and with full faith 'hi' final ’victory — unm "m 
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expelled from Indian soil and the Indian people are once again a Free 
Nation. 

• Signed OB behalf of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, 

SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE (Head of the State, Prime Minister and 
Minister for War and Foreign Affairs) ; 

Capt. Mrs. Lakshini (Women’s Organisation) ; 

S. A. Ayer (Publicity and Propaganda) ; 

Lt.-Col. A. C. Chatterji (Finance) ; 

Lt-Col. Aziz Ahmed, Lt.-Col. N. S. Bhagat, Lt.-Col, J, K. Bhf nsie, 
Lt. Col, Gulzara Singh, Lt.-Col. M. Z. Kiaui, Lt. Col A. D. 
Loganadan, Lt. Col Ehasan Qadir, Lt. Col Shah Nawaz (Represen- 
tatives of the Armed Forces) ; 

A. M. Sahay, Secretary (with ministerial rank) ; 

Rash Behari Bose (Supreme Adviser) ; - ' " 

Karim Gani, Debnath Das, D. M. Khan, A. Yeilappa, J. Thivy, Sardar. 
Ishar Singh (Advisers) : 

A. N. Sarkar {Legal Adviser}^ 

Syonan, Oct, 2i, 1048. 


CHAPTER Vin 

- . • 'if ii 

PROVISIONAL AZAD HIND GOVERNMENT DECLARES WAR ' 

The first meeting of the Council of Ministers of the Provisional Govern, 
ment of Azad Hind (Free India) was held at the official resiidehce of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose at 9 p,m. Friday Oct. 22, 1948. Netaji presided. 

The first item on the agenda of this first meeting, of the f Council of ^ 
Ministers was a resolution, paying homage to all those, who are carrying on 
a Iwroic struggle against the B^’itish -ihside Indfft, and /are uude%diiig ■ tre. 
mmdous sufferings and sacrifices, and those who have laid down their lives in 
the cause of Indians freedom. . - ^ . J 

* I, , * . , , ^ .4 , jvHi /} i" 1 t , /j 

J , Cpjiaeil qf Ministers also discussed Itfae general poli^iqaJ ; qnd eaq-,,; 
no|qiqiiItu^onin India. . _ , ■ ,-»■■} 


The Japanese BoSfd hf ■ 11 

Octe.te that bhe Japanese Goveronaept recofnised the IProylwaal 
Gojlmraliftt "6f''>Ftee Ihlih. Thte teitpM' the ‘iahHqahchiftenf\''i'dsas jbls 

- ' ’’ '' " ■- ■ ' ■ ' ill; iff , 
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■ Tiie Provisipttal GoFemmeat^of Free^ ladia, having been established 
with Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose as the Head, the Nipponese Governm^ht^ 
in its firm belief that it is a great forward step towards the realisation of an 
independent India, for which the Indian people have long aspired, has recog- 
nised it as the Provisional Government of Free India, and hereby 'declares 
its intention to extend every possible co-operation and support in the Pro- 
visional Government’s effort to attain its objective.” 

The second meeting of the Council of Ministers of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind met at midnight at the official residence of Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose on the 23rd/24th October, 19^3. 


Advisers also attended the meeting. 

The political, economic and military situation in India was again dis- 
cussed and the following decisions were arrived at unanimously : 

The Provisional Government of Azad Hind declares war on Britain and 
the United States of America. 

The Provisional Government of Azad Hind places on record its deep 
appreciation of the message conveying the news of the recognition by the 
Imperial Government of Nippon of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
The Provisional Government of Azad Hind expresses its grateful thanks to 
the Imperial Government of Nippon for the generous offer of wholehearted 
co-operation and assistance contained in the above message. 

**The Provisional Government of Azad Hind declared war on Britain 
and America at 5 minutes past midnight last night” roared Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose addressing an audience of 50,000 Indians on the maiden^ oppo- 
site the stately Municipal Buildings of Singapore at 4 p.m. on Oct. 24. 

The air was rent with lusty shouts of ‘Hnqilab Zindabad.” Azad 
Hind Zindabad” and **Metaji Ki Jai.” 



‘‘We have declared war because our strength has increased a hundred- 
fold,” proclaimed Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. Frenzied cheering greeted 
this Challenge to the enemies of India's freedom. Then Netaji uttered a 
note of grim warning to the mammoth gathering. 

He declared : “I want you to demonstrate to the world that you are 
resolved as one man to follow up this declaration with action that will show 
to the world that you mean bloody war when you declare war. The British 
know very well that I say what I mean and that 1 mean what I say. So, 
when I say ‘War’ I mean WAR— War to the finish— a war that can only end 
in the Freedom of India. 

. , “But I warn every one of you, to think very carefully before you raise’ 

yeur.hmd,ito;pas»‘1*ti^ of the Pro visional Government :of ‘Azad- 

Hind declaring on Britain and America. If you too mean it, if you too 
are ready from this moment onward to sacrifice everything, all you have 
in this world and your lives, to translate this declaration into ’ action, if you 
mean to lay dpwn ypur^ lives, in, .the coming fight for India! 

raisaiynur ^aid Net^il gubha^ Bo^e, n . . . , . r ' 

'• j 1, 'a, i!, 4 ' , ' , 1,14'' I*’ ** • ^ I ^ •> s r,i i # <f„ t , *1, i# fi, 
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throats shouted revolutionary slogans for full fifteen minutes without a break. 
Where fifty thousand heads were seen a few moments earlier, was now seen 
only a forest of bayonets, Nvhich stood about twelve feet from the 
ground, the men of the Azad Hind Fauj and Volunteers having spontaneous- 
ly raised their rifles and reste<l the butt-ends on their shoulders. They stood 
there like that and shouted revolutionary slogans. The civilians standing 
behind them, men, women and children raised both their hands and went 
on cheering their solemn assurance to Netaji ; and on the 15'‘foot“high plat- 
form Netaji stood like a lion grim and .determined, witnessing this feverish 
enthusiasm, , . • 


Then the crowds broke the cordon ; in wave after wave they advanced 
towards the platform where Netaji was standing and cheered him until their 
throats went hoarse. 


The following is Netaji’s speech at the Mass Rally : 


When I addressed you last on October 17th, on the occasion of our 
meetinj to congratulate the Philippines on its achievement of Independence, 
I told you that Burma and the Philippines had become independent and 
that the next would be Indians turn. To-day I feel joy in informing you 
that the turn of India has now come and the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind has been established by us and recognised by the world. 


When we look back at the succession of Je vents which had slowly but 
steadily led to this important landmark in the history of our Independence 
Movement^ we could clearly see that everything has been happening under 
the guidance and help of Providence. The will of God has been with us and 
if to-day the Provisional Government of Azad Hind has been established, it 
a Government which has been declared to the world in the fulness of time 
and fitness of things. 


With the beginning of the present War in Europe, our life-kng enemies, 
the Britishers received their first blows in the West and became weakened 
thereby. If they had continued to receive blows in the West only, the cause 
of Indian Independence could not have benefitted thereby. But when the 
Greater East Asia War started in the East, our enemies received greater blows 
and became more weakened by one defeat after another. More important and 
significant than their losses in the East was the fact that . a new door — a door 
undreamt of by them — was opened in the East for the emancipation of India. 


The British strategists had always expected a menace to India from the 


'North Western Frontier ; litttle did they envisage the possibility of aa Army 
of Liberation marching 'into ; India from the Nofthern Frontier. 


OX IjlUeraXlOIl IlHUClllUg A 

They never dreamt of this possibility ; nbr^were they prepared to defend an 
attach from this direction. . , , ’ . ^ ' 


bn. ‘ There *Ws question. E^en spppo^inff 

t^ft*; theiBrttashca?s. sufftring defeat afler defeat in the Wes^ had 
the North Western Frontiers of India,- eycn that would; 

-Cause, of Indiaii Independence. Because there in Western , w 
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With the Britishers driven to North; East Frontiers of India— to the^'y 
[nJ^o*B«rma borders — a golden opportunity ■ thus arose for liberating India,-'' 
mi if. the Indians in East Asia had not Tisen to the ^occasion, even , that 
)pportiinity would have been ^ lost. Bnt the Indians in East Asia^ l api, 
lUd to say, did not fail India at this great hour ; they heard the eall of the' 
dines and'organlsed themselves into the Indian Independence League and ■ 
started the formation of the Indian National Army. A retrospective survey 
)f the events of the past few years clearly shows that Destiny had prepared. 
:he stage in an undreamt of w^ay for the final wuir of Indian Independence. 
Things have happened steadily in the fulness of time and the fitness of things 
ind who can deny when I say that by the grace of God, India’s Hour has 
‘omCj that India’s turn to be free has come. 

When I came to East Asia and took up the lead of this movement, my 
h st objective was to re-or^sanise and strengthen the Indian Independence 
iCague, and to reform and stabilise the Indian National Army- 

In my address to you on the 15th August, I told you that I am deter, 
nined to set ray foot on the holy soil of India before the end of this year, 
always mean what I say. Mine was not an empty declaration or a mere 
joast. Since then, our preparations have been continuing slowly but steadi- 
y. You will remember the Military Review which took place here on this 
naidan on July 9, and this morning you would have noticed that the 
ndian National Army which took part in the Review was far smaller than 
bat of July last. I revealed in my address at the Military Review this morn- 
ig that; a considerable part of the Indian National Army had left Syonan 
Iready and that they were on the road to India. All our preparations have 
»een proceeding in a satisfactory manner and recently it became necessary 
0 take another and more important step, a decisive stop in our march to- 
irards Independence. 


The question would naturally arise as to what would be the leadership 
nder which the Indian National Array would fight. And it was right time 
3r us to clear our position. The world in general and Indians in particular 
ad to be told under whose leadership the Indian National Army was going 

0 fight and who would take over the territorial rights in India when the 
nemy is driven out. And so, at the right time, we established the Provision^ 

1 Government of Azad Hind at the Conference of Indians in East Asia held 

n the 21st October. * 


If we had formed such a Government three years ago, the world would 
ave called it a farce ; and the enemy might have called it a propaganda 
tiunt B^t the Provisional Government having now risen as a natural 
equence to the organisation of three millions of Indians in East Asia and 
be establishment of the powerful Indian National Army^ even our enemies 
muld have to think twice before calling it a propaganda stunt. The present 
‘rovisional Government of Azad Hind is not a plaything ; it is a solid and 
oWerM body having as its sanction the will of the three millions of Indians 
Mted as a granite wall by the Indian Independence League and having as 
iaie jfaidlanNa^ ^ i r',v 
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imtnneef the case of the Czechs and the Irish as well as the case of Mtistapha 
Kemal who formed a Provisional- Government of Anatolia before ■ the 
Turkish War of Independence, By taking this step on the 21st October, 
we have not only acted at the right time but we have also adopted the right 
method. 

It is true that it would have been better if such a Provisional Government 
could have been established within the frontiers of India. But under the present 
circumstances it is not practical politics to have such an organisation iike 
the Indian Independence League or sueh an armed force like the Indian 
National Army within the frontiers of India. And any Provisional Govern- 
ment declared within India without the proper organisation and armed 
strength would be a farce ; it would be some thing which our enemies could 
suppress in no time. This being the truth, and taking ail the factors into 
consideration, patriotic Indians cannot but come to one and only conclusion 
that the only practical path for the achievement of our Independence is the 
path which we have now chosen. 

In the proclamation of the establishment of the Provisional Government 
of Azad Hind on the 21st October, I have clearly defined the objectives and 
limits of thi*^ Government, We are not a Government like the ordinary 
administrations established in normal times ; and hence, we have not follow- 
ed the norm il method nor have we opened departments which are essential 
only for the administration of a country in normal times. The first and 
foremost function of this Government is to wage the war of Independence 
and hence our Cabinet is primarily a War Cabinet. 

Secondly, this Government would undertake to administer the liberated 
territories during the transitionary period only. We shall continue to func- 
tion till the last Englishman is driven out of India, till India becomes 
independent and law, order and peace are restored in Free India and till a 
Permanent Government of Free India is set up according to the will of the 
thirty eight crores of Indians in India. I appeal to you and to every Indian 
in East Asia to read the Proclamation issued by us on the 21st October and 
to understand fully the true significance of our Provisional Government. 

I would also take this opportunity to emphasie that if a few have been 
elected as members of the Government it does not mean that the vast 
majority are absolved of their duties or responsibilities. For the sake of 
administrative convenience and necessity, a few have been made members 
of the Governmeaf, but the responsibility of the Government liesj equally 
on all "the Indians in East Asia. 

Those who have assumed functions in the new Government machinery 
have not assumed any grand positions ; they have assumed in fact greater 
burdens and responsibilities. The path of this Government is not a path of 
i roses and very soon this Go veenment will have its trial on the battlefield. 
You must not think even for a moment that there has been any elevation of 
individual position. 

If there has been any elevation of position, it has been that of India 
and the Indians Who can say that % the formation of this Government 
and its recognition by the world, the status and position of the Indians have 
not increased jn the eyes of the world ?, ^ou must realise that this is your 
Moyettieut' ahd that this Government Is /your Government/ and that yopr : 
dutill;al the Indian,, Independence League \have now increased'' 

ten«di'// V- " ^ 
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■We have two great.tasks before us, .. The first'task is to -make- full.^aud- 
ml efforts with a view to crossing the. frontiers, and setting foot on the^ holy 
il of India before the end of this year. The second task is to continue our 
ork and carry on our preparations for a long war. The retreat of Britishers 
om India would mean the final destruction of the British Empire and so it 
only natural that the British will try to cling to India with all their 
light. ' " 


It is not going to be an easy affair to drive the Britishers from India, 
ut I am confident that once we are on the Indian soil we shall get necessary 
eip and strength from the Indians in India, The Indians in East Asia, • 
owever, should realise that their efforts must continue as ever till our final 
bjectives are achieved. 

I would once again reiterate that our programme of Total Mobilisation 
mts be carried out with greater vigour as a sequel to the formation of our 
hovisioiuil Government. I would once again repeat my appeal for Men, Money 
nd Materials. It is the duty of the Indians in East Asia to see that there 
5 a continuous stream of men, money aad materials forthcoming till we 
chieve final victory. 


I may say in this connection that my call for men to rally ronnd the 
Colours has been receiving satisfactory response. The way young Indians ih 
Sast Asia have come forward as volunteers and the way in which our sisters 
lave responded to my call to form the Rani of Jhansi Regiment have been 
nsjpiring indeed. 


And about the offer of money and materials, I may say here that the 
•espouse from the poorer and middle classes has been encouraging. I have 
jome across instances of the spirit of sacrifice among our poor brethern 
jvhich would bring tears to the eyes of even a stone-hearted man, A washer- 
nan came to me and gave bis ^‘alF’ and further said that he hailed from 
Ihansi and he would like to march along with our sisters of the Rani of Jhansi 
Elegiment as their washerman. A poor ill-clad Indian who was a barber 
;anie forward with 2G0 dollars which represented his savings for years and 
gladly offered it for the cause. 


Especially moving are the sacrifices of our Gowala brethren. These 
brothers came, gave all the cash they had, all the cattle they possessed and 
offered themselves as Volunteers for the Indian Kational Army. The poor 
classes have been showing by their actions and example the meaning of 
lotal Mobilisation. It is 'only the rich who want to know whether Total 
Mobilisation means five or ten per cent of their savings. The poor have 
been spontaneously coming forward with their all and their own selves. 


, It is high time that the rich revolutionised their outlook. They should, 
realise that when a Volunteer joins the ranks and goes to; the front he does 
not ask whether he should spill five per cent or ten per cent of his blood. He 
goes to the the front to spill every drop of his blood. The life of one such . 
Volhb'tjsfr is to; me precious tbah„. million^., pT. dpjte. What I would 
tb uhde^tand js ths^t ijf they > poi' , want*,' to come , forward to- ^ 
'A, least come forward to, give their possessions. .. 

hbf ,tiife’‘pA people haye 'beeh tl|i§t ' yre ai^ ^ 

;■ over ■ ■ wiifelTv we ^ , cni 
no¥ tJmt-jttiigh we liia^ 
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Mflrcb Past of the Azad Hind Fauj 



l!idia.ii.IiidepeBd^«ee League 'WOiild • still ' be: here loarryiag m '<mr. Home " 
Fronf* programme while we are engaged on; the fighting front. We cannot 
spare the rich ; we cannot spare any Indian because ours is a life and death 
struggle and we are determined to carry on our fight to victory by all means 
'and at any cost. ^ 

I have also said triat some of our rich friends are thinking of changing 
1 heir nationality to dodge the Indian Independence League's demand for 
funds. To these misguided friends, I have to say that there are only two 
alternatives before them ; either they must become true Indians and do 
their duty at this hour of need or they must say that they are friends of 
Britain and be treated as such. In East Asia, there is no room for Britishers 
or their friends except in Jails and the time is not far off when in India also : 
their position will be th<‘ same. I hope there will soon be a re-orientation of 
outlook among the few rich Indians who have not satisfactorily responded 
to our call. 

I shall now inform you of two very important decisions of the Cabinet 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and place them before you for 
your ratification. 

There was a time when the Britishers in their propaganda tried to ignore 
or belittle our Movement in East Asia. Now they have taken it seriously 
and for want of any 1 ther tactics they have resorted to abusing me from 
their radio stations. The tactic of abuse is the last refuge of the weak, of 
those who are at their wit’s end. 

But it is significant that the enemy has realised our strength and he 
understands that ours is not a mere propaganda stunt. The reactions and 
repercussions of the establishment of our Provisional Government has been 
world-wide and it will be no exaggeration if I say that it has created panic 
both m London and Washington. 

The enemy radio stations were rather quick this time in flashing out 
the news of the formation of our Governinrent through their broadcasts. 
Meanwhile, we have received the recognition of the Imperial Government ' of 
Nippon^ and this, I must say, is a historic event of tremendous importance. 

If this recognition was a solitary act without any precedent there could 
have been opportunity for people to question 4be bona fides of this gesture. 
Buf^ fortunately, this has not come as an iimovation. This has come as one 
of the corollaries of Nippon’s Asiatic policy based on justice and equality. 
The world has heard of this policy ; it has already heard of the independence' 
of Burma and then of the Philippines and so the recognition of the Provision- ; 
al Government of Azad Hind has come as the natural result of this policy. i ; 


The Anglo-Americans have been proclaiming from their house-tops that 
they were the champions of Liberty i and Democracy but their actions 
have repeatedly given the lie to their claims. ^ Apart from their determination 
to maintain their hold on India, they have enslaved independent countries 
like Iraq and Iran. They have been and are trying to enslave fm" -‘.4 s . 

In' contrast to this, we haVe the action of Nippon in ' Wcognikbg k 

pendent Burma, Independent Philippines and now the Provisional Government 
of Ihdepenient India. Our Nippon ' friendr have' always .been; 
everV aW^thy' ahd how, by fbfe: rfecognitkm, -they have^ ^rend^;pe#;#:/|fc/ 


Geuneil of Ministers of-Azad Hind have nnanimously passed a ^ resoktioB . 
deeply appreciating this gesture of Nippon. I -place their resolution before 
you for your ratification. 

The Provisienal Government of Azad Hind (Free India) places on 
record its deep appreciation of the message conveying the news of the recog- 
nition by the Imperial Government of Nippon of the Provisional Government 
of Azad Hind. The Provisional Government of Azad Hind expresses its 
grateful thanks to the Imperial Government of Nippon for the geoeroui offer 
of wholehearted co-operation and assistance contained in the above message,’^ 

Our thanks are due to Premier General Tojo for his great interest In 
Indian Independence. We have to thank also Colonel Yamamoto, the 
Chief of the Hikari Kikan, for his co-operation, especially in the estab, 
lishment of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 


The next Resolution which was unanimously adopted by my Council 
is a more important one The Council after discussing the political, econo- 
mic and military situations in India came to the unanimous conclusion that 
the hour has struck for the declaration of war against Britain and America 
by the Provisional Government of Free India. 


Last night at 12*55 a.m,, we declared W'ar through the radio and it is 
interesting to note that at 2 a.m., the enemy radio stations also gave out the 
news of our Declaration of War. This shows how alert they are in watching 
what steps we are taking. The Britishers know me well enough during my 
fight against them in India and they know well enough also that I will not 
make a declaration without having the strength to enforce what I say. Our 
ieclaration is not again a propaganda stunt. The coming events would show 
:hat we meant what we said. 


Before I place our resolution declaring war on Britain and America 
}efore you for your ratification, I would ask you to realise its implications 
md to give your decision after full consideration. 

Our Declaration, I repeat, is not an empty threat. We are resolved to 
arry it out with the last drop of our blood. And when I ask you to ratify it, 
do not want to have the resolution carried in a formal eei emonial way. 
’"our ratification would mean that you are as much resolved as we are to shed 
our last drop of blood in enforcing the Declaration, I know that I nt ed not 
ttt this cjuestion to the Indian National Army because I know their mind 
ad their deep anxiety to be on the Road to Delhi. I am now asking the 
ivilians as to whether they are one with us in making this Declaration, 
scause if they are one with us they should come forthwith to give the fullest 
feet to our Programme of Total Mobilisation, 

Friends I I want you to realise that we are now taking part in a meet- ’ 
g.wlifch is'* not a propaganda -show •; this is ndl a *cei*emonial affair. ■ are*- 
ire 4t !'$ -histci^icj'meetfog to decide on a life ^'fid death^issue.* If -we sxiceeed • - 
the pwledHhirly eight’ erores bf Indiams will- be free."' Tf, the ”.tlh4r;' 
md, as God forWd, we fail, for at least another century our Nation wfil be 

I you at the outset t)ie 
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nfeed by the '.world aad how. we have secured oxrery. help aad -sapport. Are 
we going to fail India at this great hour in her history ? 

Eealise ail these things, consider deeply ali the itnplic itions of a Declara* 
tion of War and if you decide to take the war path, if you feel in your heart 
of hearts ready to face anything and everything in the historic fight against 
the British, if you fee! that you are ready to give b>Jy, soul and all .to fight 
our enemy until victory is won, then rise and give your ratification to oiir 
War Declaration by your acclamation. ■ ' , 


Friends I My joy and pride knows no bounds at having witnessed the 
outburst of enthusiasm and spirit of revolution in you, and your thirst for 
Independence. With this spirit permeating the hearts of the Indians in Ea^t 
Asia there could only be one sequel to our Declaration of War. And that is .a 
fight which cannot fail to end in victory and with this demonstration of the 
united will and unified spirit of the Indian Nation, -it may be an easy victory 
over our enemies. The meeting is now over and 1 would appeal to you to 
calm yourselves and to return to your homes, resolved forthwith to^ muke 
every effort do bring our war to a victorious conclusion. , . ; | 

I would, lastly, call upon you to give three cheers for Revolution, for 
Free India and for the Government of Nippon^ : . 

At the 83rd session of the Imperial Diet which met on October 26, in 
Tokyo, Premier Gen. Hidekt Tojo made th.e following reference to India in his 
speech . ■ r 

** Turning to India, we find her 400,03:), 000 people still under Britain!s 
ruthl‘*ss heel and, with the ambition of the United States recently added to ; 

that pressure, they are continuing to experience indescribeble miseries The : 

cruel rule of Britain and the outrageous conduct of the Anglo-American 
forces have further intensified the friction and antagonism betweem them and j 

the Ind'an people, thus creating a profound social confusion accompanying an 
unprecedentedly great famine. The grave situation which is becoming ag- 
gravated day by day and month by month, is admitted even by Britain and 
the United States themselves. ' I 


** With many Indian patriots thrown into prison by the British aad 
millions of innocent people thrown into agonies of starvation, the conditions 
in India at present are indeed tragic and the object of common grievance of 
allhum'taity. Such a situation we can by no means leave to take its own 
course! At this very juncture, Indians who hbld their motherland close td 
their hearts have risen in unity under the leadership of the great patriot 
Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose and on the t wen ty^first of this month, the Provt- 
sional Government of Free India was established. Thereupon Nippon 
oeeded to recogiiwe that government on the ffi'rd. , ■ ^ 

** It is truly a great pleasure for us to declare to the world through this 
chamber that Nippon is determined to support that government consistently 
in;the fdlUre and to put forth 'her , utmost' .effloTtS' ^for the iadependienee" and 

*' ‘ ■ ■' r’, ''I ’.Vf*'" ' * '■' N If# 
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It is my strong, coavictiott that this rising t?ide of the movement for 
Indian's emancipation with the active co-operation of the peoples of Greater 
East Asia will inevitably bring, in the not distant future, the glorious day of 

independence and, prosperity to India,” ' \ ' 

In a' statement on the sppech by Premier General Hideki Tojo, NetajI 
Bose declared’: ' . 

“The historic ulterance of His Excellency the Premier of Nippon 
General Tojo, at the extraordinary meeting of the Diet held on Oct, 25th will 
bring Joy and inspiration to the hearts of Indians all over the world. This 
uttrance has special importance since it is the first public declaration of the 
Premier of Nippon after the recognition of the Provisional Government of 
Free India by his Government. 

‘'The first speech of His Exeeliency represents a fitting climax to a 
series of soul-inspiring pronouncements on the Indian question since the fall 
of Singapore last year. The indian people owe a special debt of grati- 
tude to him for the personal interest in and sympathy for Indian Independ- 
ence that he has consistently cherished and demonstrated. 

“I am confident that Indian people will give practical proof of this 
gratitude on field of the battle.” 

Within a week of its formation the Provisional Government of Free 
India was recognised by nine free Governments of the world viz, Japan, 
Germany, Italy, >’urma, Thailand, Mauchoukus, Phillipines, Croaiia and 
National Government of China. It also received a message of sympathy 
from Ireland . 


CHAPTER IX. 


RANI OF JHANSI REGIMENT 


Ever since the formation of Indian Independence League, it was felt that 
Indian women in East Asia could also do a lot . to further the cause of India’s 
Independence. It was such a great task that every man and every woman 
wasrequired to come forward to sacrifice his or her utmost for this cause. 
Indian womicB could not help their brothers in various ways e.g preparation 
and collection of bandages, first-field dressings and other requirements, collec- 
tions of funds and articles required by the troops, inspiring young men and 
tbj^r‘'duty in this critical hour etc. 


^ 'Ifosiwfew that Indian women be^an to take part in. relief and 

. In Sforeh 1948 a Women^s Section of I/L was'fot^meilty 

throughout Malaya, Thailand' 

and Burma started women’s s^ctfonr^' 'it' Was, mtk the Arrival ‘‘pif. 
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'AV.th* women’s meeting held three days later, forty youn® women 

Thb „.rk,d the 

Mrs. M. K. Chidambaram was elected chairman and Miaa 

secretary of the ^ITomen’s Section I. I. h. Stagapore branch m 
was appointed secretary of the HeadquartersT These S^etSlalJlt^ 
took an extensive tour of Malaya and Thailand in the foliJWteff tlT 
i6 start branches of the Women’s Section and enlisted ^lunteer^s R^i 

of Jhausi Regiment. The response was very encouragW Se first oeSm 
camp for the training of volunteers was opened at Sinlanfre on Oct 9 « Tq^Is 
after the formation of Provisional Government of Free^India Thc^'rW 
cided with the birthday of Rani of Juansi and was celebrated with ^^t' 

. pomp and show. Netaji himself performed the opening ceremony. ^ 

■ , . The entire audience composed mostly of women, youni? and old -ptise 

, Nataji Subhash Chandra Bose arrived punctuallv at 5 n m on.,t 
Reived by Mrs. M K Chidambaram, the president of^the Women’s sttioS 
Netaji then inspected the guard of-honour presented by an armed unit of »hi. 
Rani of Jhansi Regiment, in the company of Capt. Mrs, Lakshmi. TIk trf- 
^lonr national flag was hoisted by Netaji to the a'ocompaniment of a nstioa * 
•al song. . * 

' ’ The meeting then began with an address of welcome bv Mrs rhidamK»',i 

‘am who declared that it was indeed a glorious coinSLace that t 
Government of Azad Hind should be inaugurated and announced to the 
on the birth day of the Woman Warrior of Hindustan? ^ 

Capt. Mrs. L^shmi, in her capacity as Secretary of the Women’s 
tion, Hqrs., East Asia, presented the following report on the progress 
bf the movement • — , " , 


t . r. 


We have gathered here this evening to celebrate the birthday of thtt 
most illustrious daughter of India— Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi and I am 
wire you will all agree that the only way in which we can pay true homage 
*0 her memory and avenge her death at the hands of our British enemy % 
tjy sacrificing our all in this our final struggle for independence. Ibdai' #e 
JEndian women in East Asia are starting on the most glb^fcius joumer & 
our history — a journey which we begin here in Syonan but will end 
Delhi when our beloved Netaji hoists the flag of Free India bn our andew't 
Red Fortress. I shall give a brief account of the events which have gone to 
^ake this historic day. 

') t Even since the formation of the Indian fedependcnee Leaitte fo 
Inikn ^omen have been taking part fn the actiyities bf tbe I ' 
Od^etrialy in reUef work and; Red Ci*os vtoffc; fn i^areh ig43' 4d 
lilwd«39* Srijirt.Ilash Behari Bose formally raaugaikfed 'vi j 

iHtS^wah'said all Lee^nset branches! th[’€«i^oat*'Easl Asia'" " 

, .$*iBwiatoly.'*tart , W«W.eok 'With ' 'the 

' imJulft'-bar’wlioi# n»*T»ttii*it rm^ * ' 

«ad has gathered -Hu 
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"MoMlimtioB of our Bfaa Power and Ra;SOurces agaiost the eneoiy and a ‘ War 
:Cry Chalo'Delhf’ I Knowing fully the past" traditions and the^ present con- 
ditions prevailing in our M>therlandNetaji has not been content to mobilise 
our men alone — he has given our women the most wonderful .opportunity of 
' our lifetime—the ' chance of proving ourselves to be the brave and’ true 
daughters of Mother India— thus following the noble examples of the Rani 
of Jhansi, Chand Bibi and the thousands of our sisters at home who even 
today are undergoing hardships and sujBferings in their gallant fight against 
ourenemiei. 

On the 9th of July at a mammoth rally of Indians held in Syonan 
Netsji called for volunteers. Along with our men our women also readily 
responded to his call. At the Women’s meeting held here on the 12th of 
July a guard of honour consisting of 40 young women was provided to present 
arms when our Netaji arrived. It was an eye-opener not only to those 
present on that historic occasion but to the whole world as it clearly showed 
that our women were as determined as their brothers to drive the enemy out 
of their Motherland. 


That day marked the beginning of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. Two 
days later a Women’s Department was formed at the Indian Independence 
League Headquarters and immediately steps were taken to organize the 
Indian Women of East Asia into one body with a view to recruiting volun- 
teers for the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. All Territorial branches and Commit- 
tees were immediately informed of this momentous step and asked to reor- 
ganize the axisting Women’s Sections along these lines. The most striking 
Mature was the fact that even before the various Women’s Sections were 
formed, applications poured in from women all over Malai asking to be 
enlisted immediately as volunteers in the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. This 
fact is all the more noteworthy when it is remembered that most of these 
applicants had neither seen nor heard Netaji. His message had however 
reached them and having implicit faith in his leadership they were willing to 
follow him. 

At the end of July the Member-in-Charge of the Women’s Section in 
Syonan, Mrs. M. K. Chidambaram and the Secretary, Miss Saraswathy, 
with Lt.-CoL Alagappan of the Azad Hind Fauj made an AU-Malaiain tour. 
They addressed public gatherings of Indians at all the important towns and 
in many places helped in the starting of Women’s Sections. Everywhere 
they found the spirit and enthusiasm very high and many women clamouring 
to be sent to Syonan immediately for training. In this connection I must 
point out that the response has come from women of all classes and strata of 
our society. ^ Women who are all actuated by one and the same motive — 
aamely, service and self-sacrifice in the cause of our National Freedom. 

Prom the very beginning efforts were made to open a Central Training 
Damp (either m Syonan or on the mainland) but as there was considerable 
lelay in obtaining a suitable place, part time training was started in many 
jentres. The^start was made in Syonan where part-time training was 1 begun 
j ^ consisted of Military Training by instructors from the 

Fauj and lectures in First Aid. Similarrtraiiiing centres ware 
Naval the consent and* >. help of 'the 
pm«^Np|>oncsc,Jfayal Authf^ities a^d '!a:boiit 4 * a . month/ilater in ' Jdhoie 

farilities.’ tor* '1^ 
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We were fully rewarded for our iuitial enthusiasm as Netaji during his 
tours and on erery occasion made special mention of the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment and the part we women were expected to play in the coming 
struggle. Everywhere spirited women, young and old, came forward and 
offered their services for a cause they all hold sacred. Training Camps have 
already been started both in Thailand and Burma. We expect our sisters 
from Thailand to join us here soon while our sisters in Burma are expecting 
us all to join them on the completion of our training ready for the final stage 
of our journey. ®' 

Our Camp is ready today but before it is formally opened by our Neta-' 
ji, it is my most pleasant duty to thank all those who have worked so hard to 
make this an accomplished fact. First of all I must thank His Excellency 
the Mayor of Syonan and other authorities of the Syonan Tokubetusi for 
giving us permission to use the site of the existing barracks. Our heart-felt 
thanks are due to the Manager of the Chettiars’ Bank for bearing all the 
expenses for the repair and reconstruction of the camp. My thanks are also 
due to my colleagues of the I. I. L. Headquarters, members of the 
Hind Fauj and the authorities of the Hikari Kikan without whose help, co- 
operation and assistance the position of this camp would have been far from 
satisfactory. Last but not least may I take this opportunity of thanking on 
behalf of the members of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment and of myself our- 
worthy Chairman of the Syonan Branch and his able friends and assistants. 
Our special thanks are also due to Sjt. Sithambaram Chettiar for his personal 
supervision in completing the work of the Camp in such a short time. 

Finally to you our beloved Netaji, on behaf of every one of us I give 
you this our most solemn assurance. We have forsaken and forgotten our old 
lives of comfort and security and we are ready to follow you. We shall never 
betray the trust and confidence you have placed in us. Night and day we 
shall prepare ourselves for the task ahead — ^never even once faltering however 
long and perilous the journey may be, for we are all absolutely confident, 
and certain that you will lead us to victory. 

Declaring the camp open Netaji said : 

Sisters and Brothers. — The opening of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment 
Training Camp is an important and significant function ; it is a very impor- 
tant landmark in the progress of our Movement in East Asia. 

To realise its importance,, you should bear in mind that ours is not a 
merely political movement. We are, on the other hand, engaged in the great 
task of regenerating our Nation. We are, in fact, ushering a New Life for 
the Indian Nation, and it is necessary that our New Life should be built on 
sound foundations. Remember that ours is not a propaganda stunt ; we 
are in fact witnessing the re-birth of India. And it is only in the fitness of 
tldngs that there should be a stir of New Life among our womenfolk. 

Our past has been a great and glorious one. India could not have pro- ’ 
duced a heroine like the Rani of Jhansi if she did not have a glorioiu tr^i4 
tioiJ. The history of the great women in India is as ancient as the Vedic - 
Period. The greatness of Indian womanhood had its roots in those early days 
when India had its Sanskrit culture. The same India which produced gre^ 
wmneninthe petals© produced the Rani of Jhansi at a ^ave^^hdnifllKj . 
In^ls history. And to-day wHle we are facing the gravest hour' ite . 
hi^cwy, 2 have confidence that^Lsdian womanhood will not. fidl td ili^ It# 
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O^y^asion. If for the war of mdepemdence of ■■ Jliaasi, India- had' to produce 
and it did prodtice a Lakshmi Bai, to-day -for' the war of Tndependence of the:; 
whole of India, to liberate B8 crores of 'Indians, India has to produce ancll 
shall produce thousands of Ranis of Jhansi, ' ■ ' 

, In the’ same way as we have figures' like Maitreyi in India’s ancient days^, 
we, 'have dhe inspiring examples of Ahalyabai of Maharashtra, Rani Bhawanr 
df; Bengal, Razya Begum and Noor Jeban, who were shining administrator in' 
rei^ent historic times prior to British rule in India. I have every confidence 
in the fertility of the Indian soil I am confident that India, as in the past, 
will also produce the best flowers of Indian womanhood. 

When in 1921 a new political life started in India, thousands, nay lakhs, 
of. our sisters also joined the movement and came forward to make sacrifices. 
In those days it was a great thing to go to prisons. Our Indian brothers and 
sisters got ready to undergo the ordeal of prison life and I remember still how 
in December 1921 at Calcutta the two jails were full. The Britishers built' 
two more jails and these two were also packed in a few days. 


When the Britishers found that the Inditos were not restrained by 
of prison life, they changed their tactics. They resorted to the method of 
throwirg leaders into prison and using lalhis and bullets against the masses.; 
Joining the Civil Disobedience Movement then meant willingness to face lathi 
charges and gun-fire and the Indians — not only men but also women — got 
ready to face lathi charges and gun-fire. I cannot forget an incident in^ 
Calcutta when we held a procession against the orders of the Government^ 
and when the police tried to break the procession by lathi charge, some of our 
sSsters made a cordon around us (coming between us and the police), without 
flSWchIng to face lathi charges. Thus, I have witnessed while in India how' 
the spirit and determination our sisters have been growing stage by stage. 

Not only in the history of the Passive Resistance Movement but in the 
history of the Revolutionary Prrty also we have the examples of our brave 
sisters who have played a noble part. I know of many si ters who 
became daring revolutionaries. If one type of courage was necessary 
for passive resistance, another and more active courage is necessary 
for revoluntionary efforts, and in this too I found that our sisters were not 
wanting. In 1931 an English magistrate was shot by two girls ; the age of 
Due was 16, the age of the other was 17. In India even ordinary men will^ 
shudder before magistrates, but then two young sisters bravely went to the 
bouse of the magistrate and fired at him. You can easily imagine . 
what Wonderful courage those young sisters might have had. Such courage 
does not descend from the skies ; it comes from the soil of India ; it has its , 
roots in the age-old traditions of India’s past. 

olhSfe. I havfe been taking , interest in women’s organasatibrui, - 
India and I found that, given the opportunity, our sisters could rise to any 
was „piae Rast-ra . Mahila Sangh of, ladies In B'cngal ’ wMdi did 
^ 1926 a volunteer corf)s of 500 ‘womtea 

only run ^ sbund lines but their parad^cs.‘aiiJ’?lhe%i 
land |5onfirmed«y ,bfelMin the fact^hal, 

^ Indian women could perform dutiea' 

“^I havecialso’ women’is* 

' couniryi l&ci ? 
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• And go when I began to undertake the task of guiding the Indian 
Independence. Movement, I felt that our sisters should also be given th^' 
opportunity to serve India at this grave emergency, I consulted many and 
I was told by some that though to raise a women’s regiment might be possi* ■'* 
ble in India, it would be an impossible task in East Asia. What they said did ‘ 
not affect my conviction and my determination , And to-day you have be- 
fore your own eye^ what our sisters have accomplished. Their work 
was started In July and if only now the Training Camp for them is being 
opened, the delay is not due to any shortcoming on their part. The delay 
was due to our difficulties in finding the accommodation and making the 
necessary arrangements. Meanwhile, I know that our sisters were getting 
impatient and anxious. I heard that they were intending to lead a deputat- 
ion to me to ask me whether I have forgotten them. I feel happy to.day 
that the camp is ready and the camp is being opened to-day on the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the Rani of Jhansi. 

I may at this juncture say a few words about the Rani of Jhansi. - 
When the Rani of Jhansi started her fi^ht, her age was only twenty. You 
can easily imagine what it would have been for a girl of twenty, riding a 
horse, and wielding her sword in open bittle. You can easily realize what 
courage and spirit she must have had. The English Commander who fought„, 
against her said that ‘‘she was the best and bravest of the rebels,” He made . 
this admission because Jhansi Rani’s bravery was something which he 
could not hide, for he himself had to fight against her. First she 
fought from the Jhansi Fort and when the fort was besieged, she escap- 
ed with a party to Kalpi from where she put up a fight. Then she had to . 
retreat from this baltlefront, she made an alliance with Tantia Topi, attacked 
and captured Gwalior Fort and using that Fort as the base continued the 
battle and in this last and great battle she died fighting. 

Imagine what amount of courage would have been necessary to carry on 
the fight inspite of more than one defeat. Yet this 20 year old Rani had 
the courage and showed a valour which shall be a source of inspiration to-. 
Indians for generations to come. 

Unfortunately, Jhansi Rani was defeated ; it was not her defeat ; it was: 
the defeat of India. She died but her spirit can never die. India can once 
again produce Jhansi Ranis and march on to victory. 

156 of our sisters are going to start their training in the Camp which is ' 
being opened to day. But I hope that their number at Syonan will reach 1,000 
very soon. Training Camps for women have also been started in Thailand 
and Burma but at Syonan we have the Central Camp and I feel that in this 
Central Camp we should at least have one thousand potential Rants of 
Jhansi. / . 

You have just now heard the brave words of the Commandant of tie- 
Bant of 'Jhansi Unit at Syonan.- She expressed their determinalioh ^ tb 
ceaselessly day and nig^t, to get prepared for the onward March ^ to ■- 

feel joyous at hearing that slogan On to Delhi” from our’ sisters^ as’' 1^^ 
been* hearing it from our brothers. ^ 

- •“-Witib'these wordSi, I dedare the Trateing damp open. ited 
appeal; to all the dfetegales’pWsent to oarry'm;f’mefitoge to their 
to make 'every effort to realise the ‘programme I have now laid 
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The name of ' Rani Lakshmi Bai, Baai of Jhansi the heroine of 

7 the tale of her heroic death in battle roused the patriotism' 

the Indian women and they anxiously awaited the day, when they 
lid be fighting in the front side by side with their brothers., 
was rightly thought that apart from the fighting value of their 
icnce right in the front line would be very great and the 
lence of Indian women, armed for the freedom^ fight, would have 
eat effect on the mentality of the men in the British Indian Army on. 
other side, when they came into contact with them. 

At a later stage, we shall have to refer briefly to the^ noble part 
ed by the brave soldiers and nurses of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment' 
their heroic deeds at the Burma front issued after some time. But 
re closing this chapter, it shall not be out of place to narrate some 
ients of the training period, which show how enthusiastic the women 
to join the cimp and serve their motherland. In a brief statement 
ain (Mrs.) M. S. Thavar, the commandant of the Rani of Jhansi Camp 

The Rani of Jhansi Regiment Training Camp was officially opened on 
Oct. I94B in Syonan by our Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. One hundred 
en patriots promptly responded to the call of their noble leader. At this 
nr service and sacrifice both the rich and the poor, the literate and iiliter* 
the old and young forsook their luxuries and comforts and walked into a 
-full of hardships, Thus this Rani of Jhansi Regiment started with 
Volunteers. In a short period we have increased tremendously in 
>er and improved ourselves physically, mentally and spiritually. Some 
who joined as mere school girls are proud today to hold responsible 
as Officers of the Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National Army). It would 
teresting to note how keen our sisters are to join this camp. 

One dark night in January j944 at 2 o’clock in the morning a young girl 
years, Kantha Lakshmi by name, rushed to the gate of the Rani of 
si Regiment camp only to be stopped at the point of the sentry’s bayonet 
*‘Ruk Jao”. Standing like a ghost she shouted at the sentry, ‘‘Open 
ate, I have come to join the camp, please let me get in quickly.” 
ng this the guards inside the camp opened the gate and let her in and 
r surprise the guard found the enthusiastic recruit’s hands and feet 
log and when questioned she narrated her story thus. —.“I was very 
us to join the camp from the very moment Netaji opened it. Many a 
[ expressed my desire to my parents but they scolded me and threaten- 
i. One day I told them that I would run away to the camp if they would 
illingly consent and grant my only desire. Then they beat me and put 
ch over me during the day. So my only hope of escape was by night. I 
i strong rope and hid it under my bed upstairs. I waited till all went off 
3p. As soon as I was convinced that no one would watch my move* 
i, I got up and tied one end of the rope to the window and let down the 
end to the road. Then I caught hold of the top end of the rope and 
” climbed down to the road and from there I ran two miles to reach here. 
I was running my only prayq* was that my parents should not get 
d search for me. I did not realise till I reached here that my hands 
set were bleeding due to the rough rope. iBEad it not been for this 
spilling of blood I would not have got a chance to shed more blood 

r country. Please take me to your Commanding Officer and let me 

. 
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It took about one and a half months :for heif 'hands aud feet to heal. To* 
day she is one of the N.C.O’s (Non Commissioned Officers) sent to the Indo- 
Burma front. She Is a smart girl with cheerful countenance. 

Another striking incident which I shall never forget is about a Moha- 
medan girl of 15 years. One afternoon she rushed through the gate and 
walked in straight into the office. I asked her the reason for this unmannerly 
behaviour. She came close to me with tears in her eyes and said. Please 
do not send me out, I wish to stay in this camp/^ Why do you wish to 
itay in the camp I asked her. “I have a great desire to serve my country 
like the other sisters who have already joined^” she said, Do you know 
that the life of a recruit is full of hardships/’ I asked to test her. ‘‘ I know 
we ought to be prepared to give our lives and I am not afraid to die,” she 
said. She was allowed to stay in the camp that night. 

The next morning her parents were sent for. At about H o’clock her 
eider brother and her father came and they wanted to take her back. They 
tried to argue with her in every possible wav asking her to return but her 
determination was firm ; she caught hold of the handie of my chair and 
refused to move even an inch from there. After a short while her mother 
with her three eider daughters came with tearful eyes pleading with her to 
return, but she obstinately refused to move from the office. Failing to win 
her by kindness one of her sisters abused her and asked her to return all the 
jewellery that she was using. One by one she took off and handed over to her 
sister all the ornaments that she happened to wear. Then her sister asked for 
the clothes that she was wearing. This little girl seeing that she had none 
to spare ran immediately to the barrack to one of her comrades, borrowed 
some clothes and brought a bundle of clothes to sister. It brought 
tears into the eyes of her sisters and they all cried, You are such a hard- 
hearted girl, how can you run away from home leaving your old parents 
and ail three of us. What have they done to you ? ” They have done no 
harm to me and neither have I done any harm to them, I came here to join 
the camp and serve my country,” she explained. The eldest sister was. so 
annoyed at this that she took the bundle of clothes and the jewellery and 
said, **We shall take these things and perform a cremation ceremony in yi>ur 
name.” To this our new young recruit replied “Yes, it is true from today 
I am dead to you. From now on I am reborn to serve Mother India.” 

In the month of April 1944 a married woman came to me and handed 
a small note containing the address of her husband and requested me to 
send for her husband. She would not answer any of my questions unless her 
husband was sent for. 

On the arrival of her husband she said, ** We were married for three 
years and we had no children. When the call for 1000 women Volunteers 
came from Netaji I requested my husband to allow me to join the camp and 
himself to join the Seletar Training Camp, He flatly refused and abused me. 
He asked me to stay in the kitchen and cook his food. I told him that I 
felt within me it is wise to serve my mother* country a-nd that I had taken 
my deciMon to join the camp. If he wishes to emulate my ^example he should 
fern the- Seletar camp. * • " ■ 

'> „Her ‘husband was very annoyed^ He dsfeed h^( te’’;return immediately 
itla^fatening to .take necessary action she* pe:^stedw£}/She replirid^... Ydd 
im never see me alive outside the gate of the eamp ' .tf iiywl 
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urn/* OatWis I had to interfere and send the' woman to the* barracks, 
poke to hep husband for about half an hour and I succeeded in oonvincinf 
n to such an extent that he agreed to Join the Seletar Training camp 
nself. 

These are few of the episodes ciearly distinguishing the spirit, courage 
i determination of our would be soldiers. There are many such daughters 
India who are eager to serve their country only awaiting their parents' 
^mission. But it is clear that one day a thirsting soul will find a place 
quench its thirst somewhere. Such are the patriotic daughters of Indi'a 
rstlog to serve their country’s cause despite all obstacles. 

It gives me great pleasure to see three or four recruits from the same 
lily and my thoughts go straight to their parents. What a sacrifice they 
ke in sending ail their daughters and in some cases their only child, a 
ighter* and if they possess more would willingly sacrifice them also. Those 
the worthy few who have paid any heed to the pathetic cry of their 400 
lion poverty- strikeu, starving and enslaved brothers and sisters and 
se are the patriotic few who can be really said to have responded to call 
J^etaji Subhash Chandra Bose. 

' Captain (Mrs.) M. S. Thavar, the Commandant of the Rani of Jhansi 
lining Camp in Singapore in a spirited address at the impressive Passing, 
t; Ceremony of the Second Batch of Volunteers held on Wednesday, 25th 
»bcr, 1944, declared ; — 

Jt is exactly a year since our Regiment was first started, A fighting 
jiment of women is a unique and unparalled feat in the history of the 
dd. Th * fact that our revered Netaji struck quite a different note in 
jinating the Regiment in spite of all odds, is proof enough of the unbound- 
confidence that he has in the capabilities of Indian women. 

During this short period of a year, we have already sent one batch 
rma, who are now at the front fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
ir brothers. Another batch is awaiting transport to Join their predecessors 
Burma* Today we are not only celebrating the first anniversary of our 
|iment, but we are also simultaneously holding our second Passing^out 
:ade. 

Our Regiment consists of two Sections, namely, the fighting and the nur- 
y sections. It depends on the choice of tlxe new volunteer whether serve 
cause, in wounding the enemy, or healing the friend — I mean, whether 
^erve as a soldier or a ntirse, I must however make it clear here, that 
n our nurses are fufly trained in the art of self-defence, ready to meet any 
ntuality. In their discipline and training they are in no way inferior to 
t > V# have firm belief in one principle, tlmt to. ha m 

^ future Jn a and.idfal India, every Indiai, 
saf orrwonieujior ehild m.ust;.he ^thoroughly discilplinad and 

f After grefiiniuary ground worh ■ m pw- 
ed, it is left to the choice of the volunteer, to choose one of these -tyrp 
Wvin|. our (Oafi^e, aitber^to kill th^ or reviTC the comrade, 

ittmattei^afitile; the 

m lead to* IhO' 'sawb/i|«i ' 





A group photograph of the Singapore Staff 
Miss Janki Thaver*Commander of the Rangoon Camp 
sitting fourth from the left 


Major Mrs. Manoranjita Thaver Col. Lakhshmi 
Commandant of the Training Commander of the Regiment 
Camp Singapore and Minister of Women’s 
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We enlist only those who have completed their 15th year, but in a few 
cases the uncompromising enthusiasm of some young recruits, got the better 
of our strictness and we had to admit them as exceptions. As such we have 
volunteers in our Regiment, who are below the minimum age limit, but they 
happen to be some of our most efficient members. Their spirit overcomes 
the disadvantage of their age. They are a living proof of a perfect warrior 
at the age of twenty two and there is no reason why amateur warriors should 
not start their lessons at the age of eleven. 

We also trained a Balak Sena batch, who after completing their two 
months course in drill, physical training, use of arms and Hindustani 
have now. been posted at diflPerent centres in Malai and we are training similar 
batches here. • 

According to the modern conception, a girl must either marry and work 
in the kitchen or pass her Senior Cambridge and serve in some convent. But 
we are gratefnl to our leader, to have given us the opportunity to show to the 
world that there is a third, more glorious course, open for Indian women and 
that is of fighting for their country, not with hotly worded resolutions in cosy 
corners, but with cold steel in tight corners. 

It would not be out of place to give you a rough idea of the tr aining 
of volunteers in this Camp. In the morning from 8.30 to 9 a.m. we have 
physical training and breakfast at 9 a.m. From 9-45 to 11-45 a m. we have 
military training. Lunch is served at 1 p.m. From 2 to 8 p.rn. W rest in 
bed, from 3 to 4-80 p.m. Hindustani is taught. Then at 4-^ p.m. tea is 
served either, with fruits, ground nuts or ragi poraidge. From 5 to 7 p.m. 
we have again military training which completes with games for half an hour! 
Dinner is served at 8-30 p,m. Lectures are given between 9-80 p.m. oii 
alternate nights, and at 11 p.m. the lights are off. 

Nurses are sent to the Bidaderi Hospital for training in the morning 
and on their return at 1-80 p.m. they join with the others in the afternoon 
training programme. 

We have a hospital of our own in the camp and a Lady Medical Officer 
in charge of it, We have formed a band of our own which I hope will be 
seen ready to take part in our future programme. T\yice a month the 
volunteers are sent to picture shows, once a month they are taken to a picnic 
and those recruits who have coihe from Syonah, are sent home once a month 
on a Sunday and the others are taken for walks or shopping etc. .No visitors 
are allowed except a; blood relative to visit the recruits. To safeguard the 
reputation of your daughters, sisters and wives we have the discipline of this 
camp quite strict. . . 


i'll * ' ■ 1,-’ 
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CHAPTER X 


NETAJI AT THE ASSEMBLY OF GREATER EAST 
ASIA NATIONS 

After the formation of Povisionai Govt, of India and the Rani of Jhansi 
imetitj Netaji addressed a meeting of the Indian merchants at Singapore 
;he 25th October 194S. This was his first address for Total Mobilization, 
the 26th October he left for Bangkok by air. There he was the guest of 
oiir of the Thai Government. From there he left for an undisclosed place 
1 his Ministerial staff. 

The Japanese Board of Information in a communique on the afternoon 
ctober 81, announced that Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose had arrived at 
fo. It was understood that during his stay in Japan, Netaji would 
lange views with Premier To jo and other Japan Government leaders on 
ous problems, including future cooperation between Japan Government 
the Provisional Government of Free India, 

Netaji was accompanied by his Excellency Lt. Col. J, K. Bhonsle ^ 
f of Staff of the Supreme Command (Minister without Portfolio) H, E. 

A, M* Sahay (Minister without Portfolio) chief of the Cabinet 
etriate, H. E, Lt. CoL D. S, Raju attached to the Supreme Command 
Mr. A. Hassan Private Secretary to H. E. Sri Subhash Chandra ' 
s. On his arrival he was warmly welcomed by the Japanese Foreign ^ 
ster and other prominent officials and members of the Indian Inde^ 
lence League Tokyo. Netaji made an ofificiai call on Premier Gene- 
^ojo on November 1 and was closeted with him for forty minutes. The 
ign Minister of Japan gave a dinner in honour of Syt. Bose at his official 
ence on November 2* 

On the 5th and 6th November Netaji attended the historic Assembly of 
t East Asia Nations as a visitor along with Ms Ministerial Staff. In this ‘ 
mbly representatives of six Asiatic Nations had gathered to confer upon 
ms problems of mutual interest. They were : — 

(1) General Tojo, Prime Minister of Japan (2) Wang Chingwei, Presideht 
a (3) Prince Wan Weithayakon, Representative of the President ' of the " - ^ 
icil Thailand. ( 4 ) Chang Chinghui, Prime Minister Manchoukuo (5) Dr, ^ 
P. Laurel, President Phillippines (0) Dr. Ba Maw, Prime Mihi#feer^^ * 
aa. 

On the opening day were delivered speeches by the delegates of the six 
cipating Nations. On the 6th November, the Assembly, first of all, 
ted the fallowing Joint Declaration: — 

**It is the basic principle for the establishment of world peace that the 
►ns of the world have each its proper place, and enjoy prosperity in coiu- 
through mutual aid and assistance. 


' ■’ The States of America and the British 'Empire have m seek- 

ipg their own , prosperity oppressed other nation’s and peoples. Especially in 
East Asia, they indulged insatiable aggression and exploitation, and sought io 
I satisfy their inordinate ambition of enslaving the entire region, and finally 
they came to menace seriously the stability of East Asia. Herein lies the 
cause of the present war. 

*‘The countries of Greater East Asia, with a view to contributing to the 
cause of world peace, undertake to co-operate toward prosecuting the War of 
Greater East Asia to a successful conclusion, liberating their region from the 
yoke of British-American domination, and assuring their selLexistence and 
. .self-defence, and in constructing a Greater East Asia in accordance with the 
following principles':— 

“r. The countries of Greater East Asia through mutual co-operation 
will ensure the stability of their region and construct an order of common 
prosperity and well-being based upon Justice. 

*‘'2, The countries of Greater East Asia will ensure the fraternity of 
nations in their region, by respecting one another’s sovereignty and indepen- 
dence and practising mutual assistance and amity. 

The countries of Greater East Asia by respeting one another’s 
traditions and developing the creative faculties of each race, will enhance 
the culture and civilization of Greater East Asia, 

** 4. The countries of Greater East Asia will endeavor to accelerate 
their economic development through close co-operation upon a basis of 
reciprocity and to promote thereby the general prosperity of their region. 

‘*5. Ihe countries of Greater East Asia will cultivate friendly relation 
with all the countries of the world, and work for the abolition of racial 4is- 
^ criminations, the promotions, of cultural intercourse and the opening of 
. mankind/’ 

After the main business of the Assembly was concluded, Dr. Ba Maw 
made the following brief address by way of introducing Syt. Bose. Drawing 
the attention of the gathering to the Indian problem he said : — 

Mr, Chairman, Your Excellencies : 

Now that the main business of the Greater East Asia Assembly has con- 
riuded, h wish to draw your attention to a collateral question which follows 
us constantly like a shadow. That question is nothing less than the Indian 
'His Exeellency/the Head of the |hdiafi Prdvisional Goterfiment, 
fere^jit among us as a jguestf His presence is su^ciefat to ' endorse what- 
V'’eYl^,,'stjH>|emeht 1 may ihake oh this great Indian question. ' ' 

Yesterday in the course of my observations, I made a categorical state- 
4 nsen’t that in tny view Aria'eannot be free unless India is frw. Having .-made 
that observation, it is my duty to pursue it logically, Mr. Chairman, your 

^ am- ip ^.peculiarly fit posi- 
^ l^ve hot yef" exhausted it ,and 
my friendl Mr ^ 4 'Will also , h^ye an ^opportunity, 
' 44 i.fhat,|'“w#b to say U ih the , aturoi- 
; jteader^ ■ ‘ ' ' ' ; ' - 


Surma is m a peculiar position to speak on the Indian Question 
a generation, as the world knows, by the forces of historical eircumstftn^? 
Burma and India had to travel the same hard, bitter road. Linked in. 
way, we had to pursue the same struggle against the same enemy, We 
to act in unity of purpose-of action, of objective. I am proud to admit tw 
much of the political philosophy that the Burmese learned, muchTf the 
political techniques that Burma learned, were learned .from India. Burma 
derived from the past her religious philosophy from India. In the nre^t 
I, as a leader of my people, cheerfully acknowledge that we learned much of 
our political philosophy also from India. or 


For generations the Burmese and Indians had to carry on the samp 
struggle. Most of you will not understand the real meaning of my wor^ 
It was a struggle against the most powerful, the most merciless the most 
predatory power in the world. It was a struggle between men and guns 
Needless to say, every time the guns won. The men every time rose, but the 
guns crushed them every time. And it was in those battles— it was at the 
time o bitter struggle against odds of the most overwhelming character- 
that I learned iny present realism, that whatever we may say of our philoso- 
phy, of this, of that, the ultimate decisive victor is force. But we still 
carried on. " wc sun 


I am not ashamed to say that my country rose at every turn. Everv 
revolt was crushed with giins. . As I happened to tell an Englfehman iJ 
England, it is easy to keep 16 million people .down with guns, if thev save 
me the guns. If they gave me a force of 100,000 armed with gvns, 1 can keep 
the whole ofBrrtain down. Only the guns were in their hands and nbt b 


ours. 


r. j ? /“J’stance of the common struggle that India and 

Burma had to cany on. And out of this struggle, out of the fires of these 
constant revolutions rose men, great men, selfless men, men of light and 

leading, who gave their lives and careers, everything tliev possessed, ' to the 

^use of their motherland. Among these great patriots; patriots of in- 
tonahonal reputation is, as we now have as guest here, Mr. ' Subhash 
Lnandra Bose. - . 


* u ^ f Subhasii Chandra Bose is known 
to all of us, that he symbolics the resurgent, the revolutionary : spirit of 
India--India. although divided, yet remaining unbi^ken. And we must all 
be glad to know that Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose is now with us prenared to 
^rry on the same struggle, and now not isolated but with a fhotisLd million 
East Asiatics ^bmd him. I-will empahsize the fact that there c^nbf be 
aFreeAsiawithouf a Ree India, I am speaking, quite literally'.- ^ fIt a 
hundred years Great Britain pursued hei- colonial policy in- Asia wrth Indian 

stongth, with Indian rerources from even in the West right down thfoS 
Smgapore Hougkqpg in tb^ast. , B: was with Ind-iau manpower, Tr<di «i ,T 
^^1^ Indian ^^.that Great Britain b^t her great, her vast pretty 
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fight to the last Indian, but Britain according to her traditional policy 
will never u-e hw own self and resources. . : . 

And the following her traditional policy, she came to Burma, saw Bur- 
ma, she conquered Burma with Indian manpower and Indian wealth. That 
is why she pursued the same policy downward^to the right and from India 
upward to the left across Asia. It was Indian wealth that maintained 
British power, and it was Indian manpower that made Britain the instrument 
of a colonial policy. • 

That is why you will understand me when Isay that if we wish to 
destroy that predatory empire, if we wish to destroy anti-Asiatic powers, 
we must turn them out, drive them out of theb Asiatic stronghold, and that 
stronghold is India. The British Empire cannot be goaded until and unless 
British power, British domination of India, is destroyed. 

I will not say more -this is not an occasion for words. The great 
Indian leader who will follow me will, I am sure, state the Indian ease. He 
will state it with his usual clarity and force, and so, as I have said, these 
remarks of mine are just preliminary, just to pr jpc.se before this Assembly 
that we do here solemnly declare that we give our complete support to the 
cause of India’s Independeuce, to His Excellency Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
who as the head of the Indian Provisional Government is pursuing the 
struggle, preparing for the day when he and his Indian Independence Army 
will march into Delhi and redeem India, 

After this address in a stirring 20 minute address before the Assembly, 
Netaji Sahhash Channra Bose voiced aeep gratitude for the unanimous pledge 
of sympathetic assistance by East Asiatic natioes to the Indian Independence 
movement, and declared that this support had provided a tremendous sti- 
mulus to all Indians, He promised that a decisive battle against Britain to 
free India would be launched in the near future. 

Netaji then pointed out the marked difference between the current 
assembly and international conferences held in the past. He emphasized that 
the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations represented a spectacularly 
marked departure from other conferences in that it was based oh mutual 
aid and respect for the independence and sovereignty of all participating 
member nations. 

He asserted it was only natural that Japan should have convened the 
Assembly in as much as Nippon was the pivotal influence in East Asia,: and 
pointed out that other Asiatic races had looked to Nippon as liberator ever 
since the days of the Busso-Nippones War. ; , , . ' ^ • 

Turning to India’s present plight, Netaji stated that India’s subjuga- 
tion by Europeans was originally started by errors made centuries ago. He 
stressed that Indians to day realized this fact aiid they also realized that 
there was no room for a compromise with Britain. H declared the only way 
India could .win its independence was to fight Britain and come' out 
'‘Victorious. ' - ^ ‘ \ 

Netaji spoke of the thousands dudians who were dying to.day of 
starvation. With sudden emphasis hei disclosed that the Indian National 
Atoy'W^s to-idayi^oised-fotfits' advance 'to 
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Netaji next expressed his deepest wishes for the successful establishi 
ment of Greater Bast Asia and for the completion of Japan’s great work of 
construction. He pointed out that the Greater East Asia joint declaration 
was a declaration of liberation of East Asia_the Mayiia Charta of 1943 
which would live forever in world history. 

He concluded by reiterating his determination to exert his utmost 
efforts to drive out Britain from India and bring about early materialization 
of the establishment of Fret India. 


Japan was ready shortly to transfer the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
to the Provisional Government of Free India headed by Subhash Chandra 
Bose declared Premier General Hideki Tojo in response to the speech delivered 
by Netaji at the Assembly. 

Netajl also delivered a stirring speech in Hindustani at the mass 
meeting held in Tokyo on 7th November 1948. 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose was granted audience at the Phoenix 
Hall in the Imperial Palace at 10-30 a. m. on November 10 by Tenno Heika 
(Emperor of Japan). 


In the audience Tenno Heika was pleased to honour Netaji Bose with 
words of sympathetic appreciation for the latter’s efforts to attain Indian 
Independence, 

Following Imperial audience Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose issued the 
following statement 

.“Ten^Heika was gracious enough to receive me in audience- this 
morning as Head of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. That was 
the highest honour that India and I personally, could receive. I have 
renewed my determination to ffght shoulder to shoulder with Tenno Heika’-s ■ 
Government, Army and Navy, till the bitter end. until our common victorv 
is achieved. The memory of this reception in audience by tenno Heifca 
will remain engraved in my memory for all time.’’ 

Netaji Subhash Bose and his party were honoured at a luncheon oartv 
on November 15 given by Mitsuru Toyama, noted Nippon patriot. ^ ^ 

Bash Behari Bose, Supreme Adviser to the Provisional Government was 
abo a guest at the function. The party was attended by more than 44 not- 
ables including General Shigeru Honjo. President of the Military Welfare 
Board of the Welfare M nistry, and Yoshihisa Kuzuu, Director of tlm ImSf: 
ial Kule Assistance Association, ' 

On November 18 Netaji Subha^h Chandra Bose arrived at Nankinir oh 
his return journey,, As soon^ he arrived m the morning he worsWoned at 
t^ Chua^han Mausbleum where the ashes of the late Dr Sun StxeS 
, (ff. Wodprn Clnna/ repose. Later he made a courtesy' call on PrS 

dent Wang Chmg wei. At noon he was guest-of-honour at a\ion S 
fay President Wang and attended by pther high officials of the NatS 

&p.4tternoooilf#,t|ij.l ncouftesy JlL^nera 

.sp^f^y|ai»*iCop)Wan^ of the-Nin^ forces in^ ^ Tki- 
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Nippon Embassy. After calling on the German as well as Manehoukuo 
Embassies, Netaji Bose received return calls by General Hata and Ambassa- 
dor Tani at the Govern-neiit’s Guest Hall. 

At 8-80 p.m. Netaji was guest at a banquet given by Foreign Minister 
Chn Min-yi. 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, at 10-00 a, m. on Nov. 19, received 
return visits from Dr. Ernest Woerraann German Ambassador to Nanking, 
and Lu Yung-huan, Manehoukuo Ambassador to Nanking, at the Guest 
Hall. 

At 11-00 Netaji attended the Nanking citizens’ welcome meeting held 
in his honour at the National Public Hall. , , 

China and India should join hands for crushing Britain and the United 
States in order to attain complete Greater East Asiatic freedom, declared 
Netaji, at the welcome rally. He called on Chiang Kai-shek and other leaders 
lo shake off Anglo-American influence and do their utmost for the unification 
of China, the gaining of Indian independence and the complete emancipation 
of Greater East Asia. 

Referring to the visit of Madam Chiang to India last year to ask Indian 
leaders to co-operate with the Indian Government, Netaji Bose declared that 
if Chiang Kai Shek actually desired the independence of China he should not 
have asked Indians to co-operate with their oppressors, who had enslaved 
888 million Indians. Netaji stressed that China and India should both fight 
for the freedom and liberation of Greater Bast Asia. 

Netaji Bose recalled that in 1939, when he was the President of the 
Indim National Congress, he sent a medical mission to Chjmgking as an ex. 
pression of India’s sympathy and goodwill. 

Netaji Bose added, “Chungking should not take up arms against Indians, 
but should fight side by side with India against the common enemy, because ’ 
China will never prosper under Anglo-American control.” He recalled that 
Dr, Sun Yat-sen was an ardent supporter of India and a torch-bearer for a 
United East Asia. , 

, Following the mass meetingi he was guest of honour at a luncheon party 
given by Massayuki Tani, Nippon Ambassador to China. 

At 8-0 p.m Netaji conferred with President Wang Ching-wei at the 
latter’s ofheial residence and at 4.30 wi& Dr. Ernst Woermanm ,In % 
evening, he was guest of honour at » dinner patty tend^ed by General. 

Shunroku Hata, Gommander-in-Chief of the Nipppn' force^'in « 



at Maiiita by air at 8 1 p mv oh Nove'fialw Hh, t^as greeted at the 
airpbk 'by President. Jose P^ lAurel,,fArabassador Shpzq Mhrkta, Iaeu%- 

General Shigenori Kuroda, C-in-C.'bf the Nippon forces in the Philippines, 
^nd-othdphi^offlo^isdf thePhilipiHnie Govanmenfc 

Netaji Subhash Chahdia dh P^^eift Jose P; Eihrfel ht ' 

Malacanan expressing congratulations on the birth of the new Republic of 
the Philippines. In the evening Netaji received representativea of the 
Bdian residaats at me HalacaMJin Whet® be stayed duwhf Ws visiV 



He was guest at a dinner given in hts honour by President Laurel at 
Jacanan in the evening. The dinner was attended by Ministers' of State» 
ppon Ambassador Shozo Murata and other distinguished Filipino. Nippon 
i Indian leaders. 

British imperialism is dead ; however, the United States is succeeding 
3 replacing it In all its mercilessness and injustice/’ warned Netaji Siibhash 
andra Bose in an address delivered at the dinner. 


"'‘The world must choose between the perpetuation of this imperialism 
establishment of a new world based on justice and equality/’ Netaji 
dared, compromise with British imperialism is to compromise with 
very because It always oppressed peoples economically/ politically and 
ially.” Regardlngthe rise of American imperialism, Netaji asserted, We 
st be aware of this new menace and prevent its tentacles from spreading.” 


Recalling that in the past Asiatic peoples, including Indians, had looked 
to the United States, He said, But now we know the Americ m colonial 
ley is actually a menace to smaller nations.” 

Urging total sacrifice on the part of all East Asians, he declared, I 
e always been a determined and consistent fighter against oppression, 
individuals we do not matter. We will die soon enough. We must die 
we must strive to make our nation live forever.’^ 

He recalled that the United States imperialism formerly only covered 
political field ; however, it has expanded to include social and economic 
3s as well. i . . : ■ . 

Hailing the convention of the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations 
Pokyo recently, Netaji said, ‘"It marked the realization of my dream to see 
t Asiatic nations together.” 

. Stressing the Indian determination to fight to the last, Netaji said, 
dians are fully prepared to die in order to salvage our country. We must 
because he who lives for India is he who dies for India. * We are pre- 
id for a long and bitter struggle.” 

Exoressing profound thanks to his host, Netaji said, 1 am grateful to 
r Excellency, the Government and people of the Philippines and wish 
lasting freedom and prosperity to your Republic.^' 

I^etaji Subhash Chandra Bose on his way back to Syonan from Nippon 
ved at S ligon at 1-30 p. m. on November, 24 from Manila. After a brief 
at the Nippon Hotel, Netaji paid courtesy visits to local commanders of 
Nippon Army and Naval Forces. 

^\th the'^y 
pan Mimsb 


jBing, he attended a banquet given , in his honour by the 
^®®Wro. :tater Netaji Bose addressed a wiass 
dian residents at which he exh^d his compatriots to join in 
liberate %ir motherland British shackles. 

Netaji Subhash Chan^ Bose returned, to the Headquarters of the 

'll,.* f t 11 i f "fA M ...A,.!.. , .J . 
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CHAPTER XI 



TOTAL mobilization 


j After his return from Tokyo,’ hurried ;preparations were made for the 
m|)ve of the Indian National Army to Burma. The stage was set for the 
‘action— to strike the last below. All the resources of the Indians in last 
As‘ia, in men, money and material were required for the successful prosecution 
of this purpose. From the very beginning Netaji had called for Total Mobili- 
zation. The poor had splendidly responded to the call. Thousands of them 
fKkd offt red, all they possessed, at the feet of Netaji. They gave all their 
• property and cash for the furtherance of the cause of India’s Freedom and 
^|nlisted themselves and their children (sons and daughters) in the Indian 
Nat&nal Army. They sacrificed their lives at the altar of Liberty. The 
^^prteS of these sacrifices make a book in themselves, so a few examples 
■'Ijhosett at random will suffice to show how enthusiastic the people Wore for 
cause. • 

Mr. Sharma of Alor Star enlisted himself in the Army. His wife and 
.‘daughter joined the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. One of his sons was trained 
jiw Japan as Tokyo Cadet, the other joined the officer’s training school at 
(Singapore, while the third was in the Field Propaganda Unit in Buiifih. 
■fie’ gave his all to the movement. Similar was the case of Dr. Pdriiiiah df 
Perak. He ofifered his services as a doctor to the biesest Civiliail 
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When an army goes to the battlefield, the responsibility of fighting an| 
winning rests equally on every individual of the army, whether he is an 
officer, an N, C. 0, or an ordinary soldier,'- Only that army will win, every 
soldier of which is ready to do his duty. You must realise that the Indians 
in East Asia have to-day become an army which has to fight and win* As 
in the case of every soldier at the front, so also on every Indian in East Asia 
a great responsibility has fallen. I know that some of you are rich and some 
of you are poor, I know that some of you are educated while others are not. 
Whatever be your diffei ences, I want you to bear in mind that all of you 
are equal as far as your duty is concerned. I want every Indian in East Asia 
to do Ms duty. 

Whan in an army some one is appointed as an officer, it becomes his 
duty to go forward himself arid to lead others to go forward. Syonan has 
assumed a great importance in our fight in East Asia ; the Headquarters of 
the Indian Independence League is here ; the Headquarters of the I. N. A, 
is here ; and only recently the Provisional Government of Azad Hind has 
also been established [here. Syonan was once a fortress of Britain, but 
to-day it has become the Headquarters of the Indian Independence Movement 
in East Asia. 

Syonan^s relation to other places'in East Asia is the same as the relation 
of a commander to the troops of his regiment. The success of a battle not 
pnly depends upon the way every soldier performs his duty but it also 
depends on the correct lead and right example given by the officer command- 
ing the army. 

You will thus realise that any voice which rises from Syonan will have 
its echoes all over East Asia ; that any action which you take here will have 
its repercussions all over East Asia. The part which Indians in various parts 
of East Asia are going to play will greatly depend on the example which you 
are going to give from Syonan. I want you to remember that your responsi- 
bilities are great because you have to give the lead, you have, to provide the 
inspiration for Indians in other parts of East Asia. 

I want you to think for yourselves and visualise what a Free Indian 
Government would have done when faced with a grave emergency like a 
foreign invasion. Supposing India was a free country and supposing there 
was the danger of an attack by a foreign enemy, what would the Government 
of Free India do ? Would they not have started Total Mobilisation then ? 
You could easily understand that this is the normal duty of any free 
government. Keeping this fact in mind I want you to realise what your 
duties are in our great attempt to get our independence and maintain it. 

Think also of what the procedure would be in a free country when it is 
in a state of war. Would there be meetings and appeals as is the case with 
us so far ? No ! A free government, on the other hand, would- issue only a 
call for all able-bodied men between specific ages ' to assemble at a certain 
l^lace^n a cerfafnj day,i at - ,a certain i Yoltintairily and wlt'hioia^ ' 

g|pnpl|?lg peqple wifisrespjnd^ tol • Why, because' people' hidi* 
pendent countries know that they have to make sacrifices for their liberi^. 
• Apd, wbwj^.a^free Government needs -money to defend its independence! 
^ I’l doe^ not' prbeCed to hold meetings a^|i^ start- begging campaigils. 


On the contrary, free governments would prepare budgets of their war 
requirements, think of ways and means to collect that money, keeping in ■' 
view the financial conditions of the people, and straight-away proceed to 
levy the necessary taxation. I would ask you whether any man can refuse 
to become a soldier or to contribute war taxes in a free country ? India is 
not yet free but we are free in heart and spirit. And by the establishment 
of the Provisional Government we have become a free peonie. 

Now it is our responsibility to liberate India and to establish a free 
Government f India. If we feel that we are fit for independence, if we 
really desire independence, we should straightaway live and act as we would 
do if we lived in free India under the aegis of our Free Government at a time 
of a grave national emergency. Whatever we would have done in a free India 
in response to the call of the Free Indian Government, it has become our 
solemn duty to do forthwith. Look at the people of Grermany and Nippon 
and how in those countries all the resources of the people have been mobili- 
sed by the governments. When it is the duty of a government to defend 
its own independence, they have to do it at any cost and they have to pool 
a’l the resources of their countries. 

Legally speaking there is no private property when a country is in a 
state of war. The government has absolute right over the lives and proper- 
ties of its people during such emergencies. We too are a free' people with a 
free government. If you think that your wealth and possessions are your 
own, you are living in delusion. Every life and every property belongs to 
the nation when it is involved ia a war. Your lives and your properties do 
not now belong to you ; they belong to India and India alone. 

I have every confidence that if you realise this simple truth that we 
have to achieve Independence by any means and at any cost, and that we are 
now a free people in a state of war, you will realise that nothing belongs to 
you, that your lives, properties and everything are no more your own. 

If you do not want to realise this simple truth then you have another 
path clearly chalked out for you. If you do not want to be, and shoulder . 
your duties as a free Indian living under a .free government, if you do, not 
want independence and if you are not ready to pay the price of independence, , 
yott have only one course before you and that is the path taken by the 
Englishmen. 

They lived as rulers once here, but now they have only one platce left 
here and that is the prison. If you choose, you can go to prisons and keep 
company with the Englishmen. But remember this : when the war is over 
and' India becomes independent, you shall have no room in Free India. If 
the Indian Government condescends to take pity on you the highest act of 
mercy which the Free Indian Government Can do is to provide you with . 
third class tickets to leave the holy soil of India and to go to England. , , 

I have heard that some of the rich Indians in Malai are murmuring ihat 
I am harassing them. I want to have a straight talk with them so that they 
can take a straight path hereafter, I have heard that some rich Indians are 
ehlnlfing of Changing their nationality to save themselves from making con- ; 
trihutio&s towards the cause of Indian Independence. I have also heard that 
soito fire tidhkteg ef handkig ovieSf their properties to the cifetodrans 
dmfahif them bttek softer' Idle waPT 'is over. u.j'jy. » 
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.. . again I have heard of people who are thinking of ^adopting- m :.-ru.s6 

of-propsising, say a lakh of Rupees, and trying to gain time hy ■ paying -th^'t 
amount in small instalments hoping that sooner or later' we will -be •going"’ 
aif.ay’to Purma and then to India and thus they; would be able to evade • 

mentis • •• .-'Uv?- 

But they are miserably in the wrong and it is not going to be so e^y , , 
for them to deceive us> and to shrink performing their duties. Whether we 
are here in Syonan, whether we are in Burma or in India itself, our organi- 
sation shall remain here because it has to remain here to carry on its work ■ 
till India becomes completely independent and the last Englishman is driven ' 
out of Indig.* ‘ ^ ^ 

I would appeal to every Indian whether he is a Hindu, Sikh, Muslim or ; 
a Christian not to fail in performing his duties. I know who are doing their 
duties and who are shirking them, 

I have to liberate India and I shall make India independent by all ’ 
means and at any cost nnd I would appeal to you to realise that it is youi^ ^ 
duty too to shoulder the burden whether it pleases you or not. If you ’want ' 
to evade the issue, say plainly that you do not want independence, then as I 
have already told you, a different path lies ahead of you. . ^ 

So long as you say you are Indians and you want to claim and mafcO'i ^ 
mopay in Bast Asia as Indians you cannot shirk performing^the duties which : - 
dpyplye on you as fre^e Indians. Do not think that it m left to your optioili'- 
4pty or not. . . . . ■ . ’ • 

I have already said in my last speech in Syonan that I am making my 
lasbappe^l. Today I am standing here not to make another appea;! arid I 
am .not standing here as a beggar with outstretched hands. I stand here to- 
day representing the Provisional Government of Azad Hind which has absoL - 
ute rights, aver your lives and properties, r 

' I assure you, friends, I am not one who is accustomed to tall talking or . « 
making empty threats. Whatever I say, I say after the fullest consideratiop ^ ! 
and i mean what I say. ^ Even my enejnies know that I seldom say :^iiat I , 
do hot mean. 1 have said thal we have to get Indian Independence by all X 
means and at any coat and that we have to carry out Total Mobilisa|if)ip 
voluntarily if possible, by compulsion if necessary. And I would reiterate"^ fo 
you that I mean what I said. 

tP Jpu tprto SO! thajt jfQu' pot W Httto;-; 

any ddi|^op, w ^hat you may not sajy pfl^yrards yau iKpm.»<}!|; givpp 

.top-' ' .wi}i ^ 4i»:dr 


IWO liot goHig lijfetiMn slaves on that acojunt. ' 


•to,; ho«r, few,, i^pk :»fea IW-'^ 

-liiKye. swMSu.-* 

aecount^ they :h®i^ 


iW'VO- 4? fin^ ' 'iV,! « 


iiiifill sjniofM''- 
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. , V „ or a fo«- Do not think that only the. 

. _ YBUCmleUlfet^ • Ev«rv ne who 'bolps the Britfehet.. everyoae . 

a life and death struggle to-day. 

iU .t those Jo hove t S W^J : 

,„4 who Ke now getting th , 

many o- 7of fheddiL their last drop of blood. They are getting ready 
the one thought o ^ There is no programme of retreat 

'St\t“pr“gS;^r oittoa? be tei.rved o„^ tor W.vell end hh i 

The British Government has given him promotions and have now made 
Ihe Kr hpoaiise he has proved himself to be a past- 

him the_ ^'hrart of saving his own life by retreat after retreat. The I. N. k, 
master in jL w retreat. When the I.N.A. is getting trmned 

has, no plan f ^ spill its last drop of blood on the way.the nch 

either to march to victory or to .0 per cent, or ^ pet . 

people are people who are speaking of percentages 'wkether w;e i 

save the rest. - i ■ 

von could ^ with y»«^S'L?o»?S " ?h" 

mM i”?” *'*^1 not The response has been .so. j 

wS eniugh reernlte to get p.ep».d even for . long war. , , , ; , 

Whatw. are irJto?Sgn“tel7^^^ 

we a« all poo. then we woidd be JusMen^™, ee . 

■„SS.*oprtve ™pS resources, it is sheer disgrace tor ns to stretch onr, -: 

hands to others for help. , u 

. When there a„ b,othe.w»d^^^^^ ".‘tlfotTSl : 

offering stheir lives. a ij „ to part with itheir possessions. What is money 

their livnsaje even grumbhn| to Supposing a forei^ i 

after. all; compared Ul “pu^hfive to give the crore you possess . 

to p«t with yoor eroi* te-. 

In the same way as with enthus^^do 

the iioOT dasses have teen h&ve. Poorer classes of Indians: lifce^ • 

'biSSrs. p^tty shopteep«sand^««tohave s»in«. 

forward with # that they fa^ve, .. . ■ .i = ’ , 

"n *i ( ‘ 4-n<awn have also offcted to beco«Be*!» 

i ! A# iaaddftion to that bvThe word “Total 

volunteers. Some fnends^ pc^^^ns,.but 

by 'th#''’oWn',e,#^.ple ' ,the , 

d^mif )bes#8te • - • ' 

of tffwdifd'*^'T<ftafMobifisatron. , ^ , i,. r, v» . al» « 

a. 0^^' tr rsti^So^^ 


“savings bank books” which represent their live’s savings. Is there not "one 
rich man among the Indians in Malai who can come forward and say in the , 
same spirit “here is my bank book” for the cause of Indian Independence ? 

The Indians as a nation believe in the ideal of self-sacrifice. Among 
the Hindus we have the ideal of the Sanyaains and the Muslims have the 
way of the Faqirs. In our history we have instances of numerous kings 
who chose to become Faqirs for the sake of faith, Justice and truth. 

Can there be a greater cause, a nobler cause and holier cause than that 
)f liberating 38 crores of human souls and is there not one rich man who 
lould come and say “here is my bank book” for such a great cause ? 

If you are not self-sacrificing enough to offer your lives, I cannot under- 
tand why there should not be even a few among you who could say - “ Spare 
nly our lives, but we give everything else.” 

' I shall now proceed to place before you the programme of the Provis- 
>nal Government of Azad Hind. In carrying out this programme we have 
) proceed slowly, steadily, and systematically as any government would do. 
he wealth of Indians in Malai according to pre-war estimates was 100 erores 
id as you know, values have Increased since then. Usually a Government 
akes a yearly budget and, when it is necessary, supplementary budgets 
50 during the year. I also propose to do the same thing. 

It is up to you either to come forward voluntarily in the spirit of Total 
}bilisation or you shall have to meet the demands made by us froni time to 
ne till the war is over. 

My first demand from Malai is for 10 erores of Rupees, which would be 
proximately 10 per cent, of the value of Indian possessions in Malai. 
d as in this conference many rich people of Malai are present. I would 
lect at least one erore of Rupees straightaway and I hope within a month 
1 ,0 erores would be forthcoming from Malai. : 

This speech had the desired effect. As a result of this appeal many came 
iring in from all directions. About Rs. one crore and 30 lakhs were promised^ 
the spot. The report of the I. I. L. Malaya Branch published at the end 
943, reveals that collections from Malya only amounted to 77,27,947 dollars 
ash, besides 86,810 dollar’s worth articles of gold Jewellery. In July 194-4 
amount had gone up to 1,53.54, 104 dollars. Total contributions from 
lya were about Rs. 6 erores, from Burma 15 erores and from Thailand 
irores. 

Some individual contributions need mention here. These are a few 
nples out of hundreds and thousands to show how NetaJi had inspired 
Indians In-Far East. 

1. Mr. Habib— a Muslim millionaire of Rangoon— all his property, ’ 
e and wealth amounting to more than one Crore of rupees. • He was 
itited.? Sevak-i^nd’ medal by Netoji on 9X44. ■. ^ . 

p| g^ve all hep -easlli and orpainenfcs^ wdeth ' 

1 1^,^50'lakte.' , She was also awarded '^Sewftl^-I-Uindf medfj onMfL**,., \ ] 

. Up, H. Ghosh Raagpoh—Rs. S lakhs. > 




s. Boor Singh of Messrs. 
Boor Singh Indar Singh 
Bangkok offering a purse 
of one lakh to Jletaji 


S . BhagWah S ingh of 
Messrs. Gian Singh & Co, 
Kuala Lumpur 


L. Jagat Ram of Bangkok 
who donated 24J lakhs 
;tickles^v,^:v^ 






5. Messrs. Gian Singh and Co. Singapore — 10 lakhs dollars, 
e S. Bhagwan Singh of Messrs. Gian Singh and Co. Kuala Lampur-* 
10 lakhs dollars. 

7. T. S. Ganpat Ram Penang — 8 lakhs dollars, 

8. Lala Jagat Ram Bangkok— 22| lakhs Tels. 

9. Messrs, Boor Singh Indar Singh Bangkok 12 lakhs Teh, 

10. A Maskati (Mr. Kappasi) Bangkok— 10 lakhs Tels. 

11 . Messrs. Gian Singh Nand Singh Bangkok— 6 J lakhs Tels. 


12, Mr. Mehtani Karachi Stores Bangkok— 6 lakhs Tels. 

Another huge donation was made by a Punjabi yonngman on the 
occasion of the Independence Day Celebrations on January 26, .944 in 
Ranffoon. The story runs : “At the beginning of the meeting Netaji was 
landed. He had wound the garland of flowers round his hand as he spoke. 
When he "finished his stirring speech, enthusiasm was at fever-heat. Then an 
idea struck him. He asked, if any body was ready to buy the garland ; the 
moieThe would receive, would go to Fauj Funds. , 

“ The first bid was one lakh of rupees. In a few minutes, the figure 
swelled. One lakh— one lakh and a half— three lakhs- four— four and a 

quarter— five— six— seven lakhs I 

“ A vouna Punjabi youth had been the first bidder. When the figure 
reached four and a quarter, he shouted five. When the final bid of seven 
iShs was being announced, he looked vexed and intent on an inner struggle. 
A^he garland was about to be declared sold, he jumped up and rushed to 
thVdais ‘I give all my wealth— all that I have— every pie that I own he 

sLuted Subhash Babu caught the trembling youth by both his hands. He, 

S ‘ Done— the garland is yours. Patriotic men luce you deserve the crown of 
glory, our Fauj shall win.’ ” ‘ ' , 

. As the times passed, more money was required and it was .raised . by 
voluhtrv donations in cash and kind (food stuffs, metalware sueh 

ttorthat Suld be of use to the I. N. A.). Thm the ^ad Hind ^vern- 

mentandtheIndianNational Army were maintained exotoively by Inchans 

themselves and they received no financial assistance from the Japanese. . ; : 

To run his Government on sound financial basis, Netaji establi8li& 
The Aaad Hind Bank in Rangoon in April 1944. It had an authorised capi- 
S^f Rs SO lakhs and a paid up capital of Rs 25 lakhs, ^ts head office , w^ 
SrS^^kt 94 York Road: The Bank hud a boarf of seven directors 
mSk. Ayar. Propaganda Minister of the Azad 

The Sd HiSi^orrency bor\thAsi^atUre of ^ 1 ‘^bhash Chand^ 
Bose on one side and the picture of the Taj Mahal cm the other., , , - , , 

BMides the coMeetion cff money, elabcwate arrangements ^ere * ^ 
w.wiiitment of volunteers, who weare taken from t^ oml as well aq from thg 
VUflmWs of War More than two lacs offered themselves foir' rc^uitmen|i' 
SHLlc^WsiSe to tSithmian. The standing NdtionarA^y 

SS 2<rS0,W0, .Officers ^jrntoed in A 

^ M«y<« ih^ fedhloflwasheM liven to. 


Besides Military Training, there were eivilian Training: Centres at 
ingapore and Rangoon where training was given in the civil administration for 
ianagihg the territories liberated by the Indian National Army. The follpwyig 
rere the training centres for VMious purposes 

( 1 ) Azad Hind FauJ Training Camp Tanjong Rnmbutan. ‘ 

(2) „ „ „ „ Seietar (Singapore). 

(8) Azad School Singapore (Civil Administration Training Centre), 

(4) Field Propaganda Unit Centre Bauktaw (Rangoon). 

(5) Gowshala Civilian Training Camp Rangoon. , , 

(6) Bengali Officers Training Camp Rangoon. 

(7) Officers Training School Rangoon. 

(8) Rani Jhansi Regimont Camp Rangoon. 

(9) Gorkha Training School Camp Karnba (Rangoon). , : ■ 

(10) Bal Saina Camp Rangoon. 

(11) Civilian Training Camp Chholpuri (Thailand). " ^ 

(12) Interpreters* Schoel Singapore. 

(18) Cadet’s College for Reconstruction Department Singapore. 

(14) Training Centre for old men Singapore. . ' . 

(15) Bal Saina Camps at Singapore and Bangkok, ■ 

(16) .Rani Jhansi Regiment Camp afc Singapore and Mayqiyo. ; , 

Besides this about bo young men were sent to Tokyo as Cadets to be 
ih4d Jri ]te,vy;and. Air 1‘oroe, ' ■ ' ' , . . ‘v’, '!'')'' 

TheSSeretary of. the Training Department was Col. Ehsdh Qadli*, 

! later on made the Minister for Man Power. '■ 

The training period extended over six months and during this peribd 
me was allowed to leave the training centre, even on S^urdays and 
ex'cepfc » ih groups : unddr; the ebmihahd of instmctihg 'djficfrs. 
jcMive' phytiical and spiritu il J-raiping was ’ prdyided. Id thd Irfdiah 
lohkl Army all were treated 6n thk, kaihe footing iiTespkhllTni pf 
!e, holriur or creed. They ate from one, kitchen, in coramoft plates aiid 
ik frdlit hPmmbn' foiigs—all officera mhl hoftihioh soldiers) Hltidds; MliSfilfe 
§ikha and , fork, were proMblted. .The troops werfi^,jdrja 9 ed in 

iki. Thay. wdreabadgeomthekftfiideof the for^ae cap, .On; the Jop 
le 1^^^ we:^e jnscribed the.Yprds '«I. N. ,4/’., with a map in(iia jla, 

#W 3 d; QurW. meaning ||aits,: )PMD|/#nd ^ftcrjae?. :irh 5 |r 


of Nefap was worn w ife sife of the uhiforra*. In ®moh 


i1» ^e officers us^ difi 


..Eif .;hl .'1 xJ 

1' :? ,Ksj,j'£8D 
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Civilians trained for ti 
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8. tt. Col. M. Z. Kiani — Commander I Division (which fought in^ the 
front). 

'. Lt. Col. S.M. Hussain— I Hind Field Group. 

5. Lt. Col. Shah Nawaz Khan — Commander Bose Brigade. 

6. Lt. Col. I. J. Kiani — Commander Gandhi Brigade. 

7. Lt. Col. Aziz Ahmad Khan (succeeded by Lt. Col. G. S. Dhillon) 
— Commander Nehru Brigade. 

8. Major Gulzara Singh — Azad Brigade. 

9. Major S. A. Malik — Intelligence Group. . 

10. Lt. Col. Burhan-ud-din — Bahadur Group- 

11. Lt. Col. A. D. Loganadan — Chief Administrator. 

12. Major Abdur Rashid_D. P. M. 

I2. Major P. K. Sehgal — ^Military Secretary. 

14. Captain Krishna Murti — Finance. 

15. Col. Habib-ur-Rehman— O. T. S. 

16. Legal and Judicial — Captain D. C. Nag. .... 


The following are some of the instructions for the training centre 


OBJECT 

To train the maximum number of able-bodied Indians in East Asia 
as Revolutionary Soldiers and Free Citizens. 


Inception and Necessity . j , 

In the History of Wars and Revolutions it has always happened that 
Battalions composed of unprofessional Soldiers, the free , Citizens of a Free 
State have defeated 1 ’attalions composed of regular soldiers twice or thrice 
their number. . . 

; ^ i, ■ . - 4'.-' 

In India of the past, not only was the Army recruited from partumlar 
provinces, but it was confined to particular classes, who began? to regard it 
as the monopoly of the professional soldiers. Civilians were kept lat: arms 
length, and no citizen was let into the Secrets of the Military professimi. 
The Army was instinctively conservative. Its departmentalism lead it to 
thought-tight compartments, and whatever Military thought India imbibed 
duriag British occupation, was confined to the soKjalled (‘Martial Cla8se|^’^ ’;^'^j^ 

With the establishment of the Provisional Government any such ten^ 
dency must be removed once and for all. . ' . I 1 - ^ i • 

V j. _• , The part time instruction given in the First Stage of Training is, there- 
intended to lay the foundation of a National Citiw Army. Apd thi^ 
isi no better place or time to start this, than E&re and ATotok ■ > ? *> 

^ ' Before the nation is Waliy fas i^Mefen<4^ *& individual must te cap- 
of defonding Mmself. If the Brithib succeeded In h»WJ®*wng wdiahi ii 



past, it was not because India had no manpower, but becau^tth^ average 
r®n neither had the spirit of retaliation nor the capacity fpy , self-defence. 
;h these qualities essential for freedom have now .to he created. 

It is obvious that every citizen cannot be armed ; but in the first stage 
raining he can prepare himself for the struggle by getting strong physi- 
y and spiritually. 

The mechanical performance of physical jerks is not enough. The mere 
fting of Volunteers to the Army is not enough. Every Volunteer in the 
id Hind Fauj has to be backed up by the physical and moral strength of 
civilian compatriots. Every Indian should, therefore, enter into the 
•it of the Independence movement by undergoing the fiast stage of 
ning. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

This training is the entire responsibility of the League branches and 
be imparted at small expense. Those who can afford, are expected to 
:t their own expenses. 

Uniforms are not necessary during this stage, but there is no objection 
, Territory or Branch providing its Volunteers with Uniforms from local 
urces. 

Local Allowance on the basis of Parades attended by each trainee, may 
heed by the Territories after sanction is obtained from Headquarters, ^ 


SYLLABUS 


The successful working of this syllabus depends entirely on the initiative 
lie Chairman coupled with the ability, resourcefulness, and drive of the 
aber-in-charge Training of the Branch concerned. 


With proper co-operation with the Publicity, Recruitment and 
departments of bis branch, the Member i/c Training, can overcome the 
lent atmosphere of local inactivity, and the tendency always of awaiting 
mpulse from above. Unless the office bearers of the League, especially 
Members-in-Charge Training, personally take part in this Training as 
itual instructors, recruits, or as both, they cannot convince the phl^c 
er of the importance or of the necessity of the first stage of Training. " 


The following Syllabus can be worked, with practically no arms and 
'> bv e«m^ment from local resources. Instructors for this stage 
the Azad Schools, and can be obtained on application fr<^ 


’ (i) Drill a^d Field Craft. : 

:j ] r Marches, pr^tice m cravriing for Tactml traiiizposes. 

i . Camouflage. Tfree CMmbing. .ReM-orait w 

day 'anAi^jjlit. .■ , .r/ , i>, ^ »T 


, I (ii) Weapons Trsun^^ ' 


1 ^ *1 ^ ^ ^ s’ ' i 'I'V'i r , " ’ ,v I 5 i' 

' a-'i • ,iil fi i i "• I,’' /i : ijA ... 








(Hi) Physical Training 

Wrestling, Gatka, or other means of un-armed combat, e.g. 
Ju'Jitsu. 

Jungle cutting to make tracks. Building small bridges. 
Swimming. Digging Slit-Trenches, Rowing, Games, Mass P. T. 

(tu) Spiritual Training. 

Upholding of National Honour and Prestige even at the risk of 
life. Building of Character, Initiative, Resourcefulness, Self Reliance. 
and National Discipline. 

Here the word ‘Spiritual’ has been used not in the Ethical or 
Religious sense, but in the Military sense. This important part of 
training needs some explanation. 

The true aim of a Nation in War is to break the enemy’s Will 
to War, with the least possible material and spiritual loss to 
itself. 

Intensive physical training is a safe-guard against material Iras, 
but spiritual loss can only be safeguarded by the development of 
the Nation’s spiritual endurance. To withstand and endure this 
long war, it is only by spiritual Training that we can atrengthtjn 
our Will to War. 

In this connection we can learn a lesson from the present con- 
dition in Into. 

British India’s Military weakness does not lie in its armies, jh 
fact it has quite a large Army; It lies in the spiritual weakness 
Of the supporters of British role. It lies in the extreme vulnerabi- 
lity of their moral, which will crack before a National Army. And 
onra their moral cracks, it wiU paralyse the Anglo-American Forces. 

On the other hand, our spiritual Training imparted during .^e 
first stage, will strengthen the patriotic spirit of the masses m East 
Asia and make them immune to enemy propaganda. 

With proper co operation with the Department pf Education 
and Culture, an unshakable belief can be built up in the Independ. 
enceofindiato be achieved by the Total Mobilization of % 
Indians themselves, irrespective of what happens in the rest of the 

' r world. ' 

' ■ fl) EducEtioii* ’■ ' 

(a) rnmmiwd Hmdrntmm (Not Htodl) i« 

, , .the stady of Hindustani, daily Hindustani Newspapers as 

' textbooks. p 

. f (b) Nippon-go should also, be studied 

Work. ' " ‘ 

Stetcb«.b«ri.» 

Ipurlfiration of water. Cookiiig of food. j , ; 


108 ' 


vii) Techtiical Trainittg* 

' .,(If possible) as Motor-Mechanic^ . Electrician^ -.Telep^ operaw: 
toij BresscFs etc. (Local Talent to be fully exploited). 

'viii) Enlertainmeiit 

• 'National and social Dramas and Songs. ■ Bicycle trips to ' places 
SO or 40 miles away. . 


APPENDIX 2 


Hindiistani Words Of Command ’1. ^ 
English Hindustani 



L Quaid 

2. Khabardar 

3. Hukm 


ade 

idy 

rds of Command 


Caution in English Caution in Hindustani 

in 1. Jama Qatar 

mtion 2. Savdhan 

bt Dress 3. Dahne se sidhai 

s front 4. Samne 

tn the right number 5. Nafri 

rou were 6. 

id at ease 7. Assani se khare 

id easy ^ 8. Aram 

ol order March 9. Age Pichhe khul 

5 order March 10. Pichhe age Wapis 

e to the right or left in 11. Tin tin men dahine baen 
*ees. Squad right or left murenge. Toli dahine ya 

•n* baen ‘"Mur*' 

advance left turn 12. Tin qatar men baen **Mur’* 

e paces forward march IS. Tin qadam age ‘^Barh*’ 

e paces step back march 14. Tin qadam piche i ‘‘Hat* 

e paces right close march 15. Tin qadam dahine 

e paces left close march 16. Tin qadam baen 

k March 17* Chatak se * *^Kooch** 

kilthrch while' on the, Fields ^ 18., Age*. 
it'Wn 19. ■ Fiche ? ' ; ..r- 

^ 20.^ Baftar " / '’^*Mila»* 

^ 91* Age - 

^ /2 e i ■ ’'H **BadaI** 

^ ^ ^ ■' /f'r4 v.> 


^«Dekh” 

‘‘Gin’* 

“Wspis’^ 

“Ho’» 

“Kar” 

“Jao” 





Cautim in ,Engli?h 
gight Wheel 

rhange direction ' right or left 
gquad right or left form. 

Balt _ 

At the halt change direction 
right. Squad right form 
the halt on the left or right 
form squad. 

gjeak into slow time, slow marcn 
j^ft Right 
Double March 

Salute to the right, squad salute. 
Salute to the left, squad salute. 
Salute to the front with message, 
squad salute. ' 

Salute (Dismiss) 

,Sbp«W®' Arms 
Order Arms 
Present Arms 

Slope arms 
prail Arms 

por inspection port Arms. 
fixamineArms 

^Siing Artns. 
jiarcb at ease 
Short Trail 
Pile Arms 
Ground Arms. 

Fix Bayonet 

Spring: 

General Direction 
Action 

Mount Gun or Tripod. 

lioad 

UnJoad 

Dismount 

Slightly Right (liCft) 

Half Right (Left) 

I Ri^t (X^) 


Caution in Hif^notani< 

■ Dahine “Ghiim” 

Dahine ya baen rukh bad- ^ ‘ 

lenge Dahine ya baen 
rukh “Badal” 

Ruk “jiao’* 

Khare Khare rukh badlenge, 
Dahine rukh ^‘Badal” 

Dahine ya baen tin qatar 
men ruk ‘ “ Jio” 

Dhire chal badlenge, Dhire “Chal” 
Sajja-Khabba 

Dhire “Daur” 

Dahine salami-Toli “Salam” 

Baeasalami-Toli “Salam” 

Samne salami chithi ke 


sath ‘ ' 

“Barkhast”, 

Rifle baghal men 
Rifle niche 
Rifle ‘Pesh’ 

Rifle fcandhe par [ 
Rifle Tol par 
Rifle Mulahza par 
Rifle Muaina par 
Rifle 
Asani se 

j Rifle thora ' i > i 
Jama . j : ■ 

Rifle zamin par ^ 

Sanj^n 

San^n . 

Purza 

Am Rukh , 

Action 

GW ya “feipo’d Lagao 

Load 

Dn-lcwd. 

Utaro 

Thora Dahine (Baen) 
Adba Daldne (Baen 
Tin CSiatdliai DaMnQ ( 


“Salam” 


‘'La” 

“La>’ 
'■ “La” 
“La” 
“Kooch” 
'‘Utea” 
T “Rifle” 

“Rakh” 

“Charah” 

'“Hila” 




sStilisiiliiiiiiliB 

ah f 




m 


9 . 

0. 

1 . 

2 . 


CaiOiem in Engluih 


Hight (licft) 

One or Two Tap, 

Eopeat 

O’clock 

Iteferenee pointi 
l8t Point. 

N.B. 


59. 

60 . 
61. 
62. 
68 . 
64. 
66 . 
66 . 


Caution in HinditHani 
Shist Xo 
Dahine (Baen) 

Ek ya do Tap, 

Dur Shist ka Nishan. 

Dobara 

Baje. 

Mashhur Nishan 
Pehia Nishan. 


The» words of command were coined by Hav Maioi. 
Singh in the first instance and afterwards improved u^n 


APPENDIX 3 


List of subjects on which Education Department shoaid 
be asked to arrange Lectures 


^oj Histo^o^f the Indian National Gingrra and Sacrifices of Congress 


(6) History of Forward Bloc and internal revolution in India 
(4 Brief History of India, Proving India’s greatness. 

id) History of British egression in Indian. 






Note I — In the study of these historical subiects if ic 

te Ih. leew to w ton, forCg?;™„“ 


(4) Revolutionary History of other Countries. 

(/J^gtoph,. with tofm-to to M.-. Ratem Bor*, 

M S«n.fio»oo, o( the Wm , f OrMer Bat Asia 




m'r 


Britfeh War organization and Civil administratioD 
^ lecS). be asked to deU^ wS? 




(») Youth Organization in Jdpan. 

■‘® «g^2atipp. 


V 




4^ 




J/i 



V-.i:. 7 .-.i'l'i, 

•s.!' i; ; 

iin.l V j 


M 'i 


I 

j,' 
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APPENDIX 4 


Liil Stores whicli can gettairalljr be colleeteil locally 

Rifles '-r" ' '20 per 100 men., Caiioftea be obtained by 

co-operation with Nipponese 
Garrison. 

Wooden Rifles 50 per 100 men f 

Pick Axes with haridles20 per 100 men | For Trench diggmg. 

Shovels .•* 10 per 100 men ^ 

Axes Saws ... 10 per 100 men [ For wood cutting. 

■ji^xei- Carpenters... ■ - ^ 10' per 100 men' 

Rope 10 yds. long 10 p^r 100 men f 

Flanks ^ For Bridge Building. 

Beams ...■ t ' ' 


APPENDIX 6 


A simpb specimen programme is given below 


P* T, 4& mins, . - ■■■■' 

Drill and Weapon Training 1 hour. 

Instructions for next day and rest 15 mins. * J 

Total : — 2 hours. This is the minimum and not the maximum, 

2 Once a week Route March. 

, ' ■::n 

Distance to be increased from 5 to 15 miles. ^ , |f 

3. dceasionally :^Reiief work. ■* 

Technical Training. 

Camps and Excursions. ^ ^ 

Military Lectures by Military Offlccrs. • ' - j ' , **' ' . , i ^ ,4^ 7{; 

4. SumdaySf Holidays or other suitaWe days, ’'Special 

, spiritual, educational and politicial training^ ; I ^ * ; ; i >! 

IMMCiiion and su^^ieitions, ^ I ^ f 


j . .“i. ill < ’I”/ 

> r-. ' r rn i ,0 ’ :D?i 
‘ ^ 4 inJ ic ^ M t Ht ^ 


■13 ym<J' mm 


.CHAPTER XII 

INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY IN ACTION : 

1. The Stage i« Sat 

To. put’ ia tWs /total mobilization’ in action and prepare the Army for 
the last phase of the struggle for freedom a meeting of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the Provisional Goyermnent of Azad Hind was held at the_officiiI 
residence of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose on 9th December, 194S, when the 
Advisers were also present. The Council of Ministers discussed and adopted^ 
with certain alterations, the reports of two Cabinet Sub-Committees, namely^ 
one on the rewards, decorations, and pensions to be granted to the Azad Hind 
FauJ warriors who would be taking part in the coming operations, and the 
other on the plan of National Unification. 

The Council of Ministers provided liberally for the families and depen- 
dents of the Azad Hind Fauj warriors who might be killed, wounded, or dis- 
abled in the coming corapaign, The Council of Ministers also decided that, 
in the case of Indian Officers and men serving in the British Indian Army, 
their previous service should be taken into account for purposes of pension 
etc., provided they came over to the Azad Hind FauJ during the campaign. 

The recommendations of the Cabinet Sub-Committee on National 
Unification, as adopted by the Council of Ministers, ensured* the unification 
of the Indian Nation, irrespective of difference of caste, creed And religion. 

Asa prelude to National Unification, Council of Ministers decided 
that Hindustani shall be the common language of India. Jai Hind” {Victory 
for Indi^) shall be the common greeting and salutation between Indians. The 
present Tx’icoloiir shall be the National Flag of India, the song beginning with 
ihe words ^‘Sudh Sukh Chai” shall be India’s National Song ; the Tiger will 
3e India’s National Emblem ; “Chalp Delhi” will be the National War Cry till 
:he successful conclusiori of the Revolution ; and Azad Hind Zindabad,” 
hqilab Zindabad and Netaji Ki Jai will be the National Slogans till the 
ictorious conclusion of the Revolutions^ 

The plan for National Unification in the matter of food, dress, etc., was 
indcr the active consideration of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
?his plan for National Unification was to be introduce first among the 

NetaJi Subhash Chandra Bose visited South Sumatra on December 10, 
948. AcKapwiedging the Indians’ pledge to give itinswerving support to the 
jsad Hind Fauj in men and material^ Netaji delivered a stirring address at a 
lammoth rally held at Palembung by his compatriots living in all parts of 

la the course of his speech, Netaji Bose thanked the Indians for their 
ismute support an§. loyalty to the japwly formed Ckjvernment and stressed 
le hnmlnmiee tf the Indto crusade to rid thrir Motherland of Brill* infiu- 
^4, laKse.and ' ' 
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“ With such unflinching determination on the part of my compatriots 
ifl every corner of Greater Bast Asia, and with the help of our Nippon friends, 
the success of our forthcoming march into Delhi and eventual emancipation 
of the suffering millions cannot fail,” Netaji said. 

, Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose visited Andaman Islands on December 
39 and immediately paid a courtesy-call on the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Nippon Army forces in Port Blair and expressed thanks for the support of 
the Nippon Army for the cause of the Indian independence movement as 
well as the creation of the Provisional Government. 

; ; . Later Netaji visited the headquarters of the Nippon Military Adminis- 
tration and heard a detailed report on administrative activities in the island. 
He also visited Ross Island. 

In the evening Netaji was guest at a djnner given by the Commander- 
imChief of the Nippon Army forces and spent the night at the former olSflcial 
residence of the British Governor. 

The next morning Netaji attended a grand rally in Port Blair. At the 
outset of the rally the Indian flag was hoisted personally by Netaji, while the 
Indian national anthem was being sung. In the course of his address Netaji 
declared that the Andamans were liberated from the British yoke by Nippon, 
which was the leader of Asia. “ These islands in the near future will ixwQine 
Indian territory. Entry into Delhi at the east of our blood or to fight bur 
way to death in the present struggle for independence are the only two ways 
to repay Nippon’s sincerity and friendship toward India,” Netaji said. 

■ {Ssneluding he exhorted all Indians in the Andamans to “ follow either of 

• these' two eouirses.” ■ . 

Netaji thanked Mr. Rarhakrishaa chairman of the Independence League, 
Mr. Durga Parshad, vice-ehairmah and Nawab Alt for their loyal support. 

Colonel (later Major-General) Loganadan, a Minister of the Provisional 
Government, was appointed the first Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 

■ (re-ftamed Shaheed = Martyrs) and Nicobar (re-named Swaraj) Islands. 

After his visit to the Andaman Islands,. Netaji; Subhash Chandra ; Bose 
,%i3:}ved in Burma on January 7, 1944. The Headquarters of the Provisional 
. Government of Free India and the Supreme Command, of the Indian National 
;i.Amy were also shifted to Burma, which was to be the spring-board for ®e 
jpperuiwns of the Army of Liberation. 

“Indians at home would be thrilled to hear that Netaji^ Subish C^ndk-a 
‘ 'Bose has' moved his Headquarters, to within a few hours, flight to Cakutta ” 
'.ThiaWaS'theoommpnt made by Mr. S.A. Ayer, Mmister of Publicity and I^opb* 

• of the Provisional* Government of Azad JBSnd, on the official ahnphttoe- 

*iknt that the Hfadquartos pf the Free India Government had _beeh mbyed 
►ibBattna., This is mie raic^ ifo^siye step in ^etaji’s irresi^iWe 
towa^sjndia and..the;BriH8|»oitad«l;iu.Delhij’*'the'Miaister.said.‘:^;'; 

‘*N«taji now stands at the eastern gates of India at the head of 
Indian National Amayi fpte r Army- bf Liberation impatiently ! awaits his 
ijWMd jpf,coipinand to we the hhpt that will open the campaign J thb tei^ j of 
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only the nniiiiaginative British can be blind to their present perilous position • 
in India/’ Mr. Ayer asserted. 

Continuiog, he stressed that the millions of Netajfs followers all oygy 
India were fully aware of his hurricane activities since his arrival in East 
Asia six months ago ; they had heard every one of his momentous utterances 
over the radio from Tokyo, Syonan Bangkok and Rangoon ; they knew that 
he had established the Provisional Government of Free India, the Headquar-. 
ters of which had now moved to Burma : they knew that Netaji had moved 
units of the Indian National Army to within striking distance of the British 
bases in Eastern India ; thus Netaji’s followers in India were fully aware that 
the stage was now set for the final showdown. ■ 

Indomitable and fighting determination to liberate India was the key- 
note of the fiery one-hour address by Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose given on 
January, 11 afternoon before troops of the Indian National Army which 
advanced into Burma along with the Provisional Government of Free India. 

^ With the sweeping march to Delhi imminent, Netaji Bose reminded his 
soldiers again that 3,000,000 Indians in East Asia as well as the 380,000,000 
Indians in India and powerful Axis nations stood firmly and solidly behind 
them. He pointed in particular to the warm and wholehearted welcome given 
him by various allied nations of Greater East Asia whom he visited on his 
way back from the historic Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations. 

Netaji stressed that the Indian National Army must be prepared to 
exert its utmost efforts to realize India’s independence in order to fulfil the 
hopes and aspirations of all Indians as well as repay Greater East Asiatic 
nations for their all-out support and sympathy. 

In the morning Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose, accompanied by Capt. 
Lakshrai, head of the women’s organization of the Frovidonal G>vernmeat of 
Free India, inspected the Indian women's Corps. 

Impressed by the intensive training carried on by the corps, Netaji 
Bose encouraged women members to continue to fight for the achievement of 
the ultimate good of liberating India from the Anglo-Americans, 

„ Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose and members of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind were guests at a grand reception accorded to them 
in Rangoon by the Government of Free Burma on January 23, Speakers at 
the reception included, besides Netaji himself, the Foreign Minister and the 
Minister of Defence. 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose declared, is impossible to find words 
tl^^cau'^iVe adequate expression to my feelings of gratitude or express, 
official recognition of the Provisional Government 
hospitality generously offered, and also the unfailing sympathy and supppfl 
giveh'by Bnroa' to the Indian independfence movementt’’ Netaji gavi^ 
sotemn alsttfance 'tlhat'fcee India wouM* never forget Burina’s good* deeds* , ' 
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at Bangoon, The first division commanded by Col. M. I. Kiani was put 
iiitn action in the Assam Front. 

The Indian National Army had a very good start. The operations 
were begun from four places. On the Arakan Front attack was paunched by 
the first battalion of the Subhash Brigade— the battalion Commandar being 
Major Eathore. The forces fighting in the Imphal Front comprised of the 
following Brigades 

1. Subhash Brigade— Commanded by Col. Shah Nawas Khan 

(3,200 men) made an attack on Tidum,Hak, Falara and Bishen- 
pur sector. 

2. Gandhi Brigade— Commanded by Col. I, J. Kiani (2850 men)' 
attacked Imphal proper via Palel. 

8. Azad Brigade-Commanded by Col. Gulzara Singh ("2800 men) 
was put into action at Myintha sector. 

The following is the official diary of the achievements of the I. N.- Aj 
in the first round : — 

Feb, 8, 1944 — Sri S. A. Ayar, publicity and propaganda Minister 
announced that preparations had been complete for an attack; 

Feb. 4 — The I. N. A. in co-ordination with the Japanese Forces 
attacked the enemy’s forces at Buthidang and captured Taung, ; 
Bazar. 

Feb, 5 — Enemy’s forces retreat from Buthidang— are . severe^ 
bombed. The 1. N. A. and Japanese Forces advance along; tte 
Eastern Bank of Mayo river . Vizigapatam bombed . 

Feb. 9. Netaji himself visited the front and issued the following 
Special Order of the Day : — 

‘'The eyes of the whole world are now focussed on the Arakan Frcxnt, 
where events of far-reaching importance are taking place to-day. The glo- 
rious and brilliant actions of the brave units of the Azad Hind Fauj working 
in cbse concert with the forces of the Imperial Nipponese Army have helped 
to foil ail attempts by the Anglo-American forces to start a counter-ofiPensiye 
in this sector, 1 

ana sure that the brave deed# of our comrades on , the Arakan ^ ifront 
will be a so!iw» of great inspiration to all the Officers ■ and men ' i the*f 
Skid Fan] wherever they may be stationed. , at the present Qnr. 
'l^g-awaiied March to Delhi has -begiin, * and with grim detolninktion We 
■'tol conlini^ that] march until 'the M-colom National Flag >ilhati mow 
tying over the Arakan mountains is hoisted over the Viceregal 
iHdi| we hold our victory ^parade at the ancient Eed Fortr^s of Delld* . 

" ' ' ^‘Ckimradwi and men nf' i india^ * Army ^ of 4 'l^eratwai/^^iSi^ 

he tot one aokmen * res«dve'< ih your -bearts^itherr^libi^p w 
4hd' lei there be btt one s%to to .your ii|B-^nward.s^tO'r«Delm-f 
• toIMhi k the road to * freiidtoi,'' tha alohftfwWto. ,■ we ^ mm* 

* Vfctory^'wilioertonly-to’toi##^^ ^ - 


teb. 12— The VII md V Divisions of the 14th British Army wer# 
completely routed. The total loss of the VII division amount- 
ed to 10,000 killed or made prisoners of war. Many Indian 
soldiers of the British Army, including a Gwalior Regiment 
deserted the British Army and came over to the Indian Nation- 
al Army, 

Feb. 21— The Headquarters of the Supreme Council of the Azad Hind 
^ JFauJ issued its first communique as follows i— 

^'Latest information received from the Atakan^ front reporting further 
iccessess achieved by our units, shows that the Indian National Army parti- 
pating in the operations in. the Akyab district are pushing into enemy 
3 sitions in co-operation with the main forces of the Niopoo Army. 

^‘Meanwidle. advance units of the Indian National Army, who in concert 
ith the Nippon forces are now engaged in cutting off the enemy’s retreat 
ar Nyaunggyang, have destroyed bridges in that area and have advanced 
to the Bawli Bazaar district where they are now operating/’ 


“Another unit of the Indian National Army, which has been pushing 
rward along the Mayu River since the commencement of operations, has suc- 
eded in bringing ever to our side an Indian unit of the British Indian Army, 
le number of officers and soldiers of this unit will not be disclosed for the time 
ing* 

“The same Indian l^ational Army unit has penetrated into the Taung 
,zar area, from where it is now pushing forward into the enemy’s rear and 
iteadily gaining the desired war results. 

“The main forces of the Azad Hind Eauj in the Akyab sector are pre- 
*ing for farther operation^, according to plan/’ 

Advancing with lightning speed, the forces of India’s Liberation conti. 
d their victorious campaign on all sectors of the Indo^Burma front. ? 

From the northernmost sector of the Burma front down to the epastal '] 
ns south of the Arakan range, the combined forces of the Indian National 
ly and the Imperial Nipponese Army, inflicted further defeats on the ^ 
fish forces, • ^ 

In the Manipur area, which was the main centre of the Indo^Nipponesc 
paigB, the British suffered terrible losses in men and materials .and > had/ 

1 forced to yield considerable ground. In more than one sector the British: 
been totally routed and, according to.., the admissions made by the Hritfsh ' 
ascives, they had *ftaken up new. positions*’ because of *%tiff enemy « 

^ ^ , y.- > , v_ : . *, 

^ The featlle for Imphal, important' enemy base and capital "of '"the' 
^^puq.rwehed te d^iye stegi^jlbllowingitbe capture by Indian t forces ' 

fqrpimti 

hppottaal 

th;oftime. 'Thefromtine tjh^t 1 



On March 18, 1944 came the sensational and joyful news that the Indian 
National Army had captured Tiddum, crossed the Indo-Burma frontier and 
were now on the Indian soil. ; 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose issued the following proclamation on 
March 21 from an undisclosed quarter on the Front ; 

“ The Indian National Army under the leadership of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind and the Imperial Nippon Army, working in the 

closest co-operation, and fighting shoulder to shoulder, have set out on « 

sacred mission. At this momentous hour wlien the allied armies of India., 
and Nippon are crossing the fiontier and marching into India, the Provi^ 
sional Government of Azad Hind makes the following proclamation 

“ Since the bloody war of 1857 when the armies of India were defeated 
in battle by the invading forces of Britain, the Indian people have never 
morally surrendered to the British. In spite of inhuman persecusion, and ; 
in spite of forcible disarmament, they have continued their resistance to 
British domination. Through propaganda and agitation, through acts qf 
terrorism and sabotage, through armed reyplution and in recent . 
through satyagraha or passive resistance initiated byMahatmaGandhi- 
they have not only kept up the struggle for independence but have also 
advanced a long way toward the goal of freedom. 

« Since the outbreak of the present war, all attempts have ^en made 
by the Indian people and their leaders for the achievement of hterty through' ' 
tJaceful settint with Britian. But all these attempts have fad^. ftfore- 
over Britain has, in the course of this war, strengthened her stranglelwld 
over India through ruthless exploitation and brutal suppression, and has ■ 
coTaverted India into a gigantic military base for prosecuting her impermlia. 
listic war 

“In pursuance of this policy, foreign troops— namely Au^alian, 

American, Chinese and Negro troops-have been imported “dia, and 

owing to the unbearable burden thrown on the shoulders of the already 
impoverished Indian masses, famine conditions of an unprecedented nature , , 

have teoken out in large areas of the country. ■ ; . ; ? 

“In a last desperate attempt to i^pare India the horrors bf wm, 
Mahatma Gandhi advised the British Government to India s de- 

Blands for independence and quit India The reply ! 

w® to throw him into prison along with hundreds of ■ 

patriots The last act of vandalism commiteed by the Biifesh . 

S ttTvirturi Srder of Mrs. Kasturibai Ghandi in British custody. i . ^ , , 
the wtnsening mtuatkm in Indiaj Indians in E^t t^ta^ttmbi^^; < 
ing about thr4 millions, made a solemn r^lve 

the Indian people at S ^ llSf 

cwganiaed themsdv** prfiticaily mider the A OetolSr 21 > ■* 

IiSqpmtence league. ^ ^WhS' 

thcy^t up m Proviaipaaj Government of ,, 

Hind FauJ had completed all its prepar^ions, rt 

&iofn 0 lits Wi»4WotiWaB« onfeteruary 4 , region 

.,Biw|l»i • !>.-,> , Al'. W- -T- 'i,.?;:- .;-i. 
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“Since the outbreak of the war in East Asia, the victories achieved by 
armed forces of Nippon, which are unparalleled in military history, have 
dered it possible for Indians in Bast Asia to organize themselves for active 
ticipation in India’s fight for freedom. The Government of Nippon has 
eatedly declared before the whole world that Nippon is fighting not only 
her own security but also for the destruction of Anglo- Amercan imped- 
m in East Asia, and further that Nippon stands for the complete and 
londitional independence of India. 

“In pursuance of this policy, the Government of Nippon has repeatedly 
ressed its readiness to give all-out aid to India in her struggle for inde- 
dence, formally recognized the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, and 
decided to hand over the Andaman and Nicobar Islands to the Provisional 
rernment. 

‘‘Now the Indian National Army has launched its offensive and, with 
CO operation of the Imperial Nippon Army, is marching shoulder to 
alder in the common fight against the common foe— the Anglo-Americans 
their allies. Until these foreign armies of aggression are thrown out of 
ia, there can be no. freedom for the Indian people, there can be no freedom 
security in East Asia, and there cm be no end to the present imperialistic 
of the Anglo-Americans. 

“Nippon is therefore determined to redeem her pledge to help the Indian 
pie to create an India for Indians. 

*‘The Provisional Government of Azad Hind hereby proclaims its solemn 
‘rnaination to go on fighting in closest brotherhood with Nippon until 
ia is completely liberated. We call upon Indian p«)ple who axe the bone 
ur bone, the flrah of our flesh, to render all he^) — direct or indirect— to our 
lies of liberation. , 

“We call upon all patriotic Indians — men, women and children, our 
thers and sisters in India, to thro V themselves whole-heartedly into this 
fight for India’s independence. We call upon every Indian to destrby 
Anglo-American war effort in India by systematic sabotage, and therein 
ten the successful conclusion of the war for our country’s freedoiK. 

“We call upon our brothers, Indian soldiers and officers in Britain’s 
ly, to refuse to fight any longer for their despotic rulers, and to come *^nd 
Tply, jpfe O'Ur ranks. We call upon Indians working ,in vanpus 
artments of the British service to render all possible help to us in this 
red fight. ' " 

sf We sofemnly assure the Indian people, our brothers and ; sister^ that 
^have aothing whatsoever to fear, so long as they do not help the .Ahgl^ 
pricans or their rflies in India. We assure them, further, that in liberated 
m ladia^ the ^visional Government of Azad Hind wiH be esta^Uhi 
thd tha^ the Government will take over the administration of 

j' 'Ll < ...ii-. ' i..,. 

IwEd the 

aerodrobe'i, tM?’ barracks, their munition 











• * ‘Sisters and brothers iti ladia 1 This is the golden opportunity for you 

to fulfil yonr long-cherished aspi’^ations for freedom. If you rise to the 
occasion an I do your duty, freedom will he yours before long. In this 
momentous crisis India expects every one to do his or her duty. Jai Hind ! 

(Sd.) SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE. 

—Head of State of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and Supreme 
Ci>mmander of the Indian National Army.” 


March 21 — I. N. A. captured Toangzan and Hata Boko Aerodrome at 
Arakan Front. 

. March 22 — I. N* A. marches to Manipur enroute Tamu in Kaba 
.'.valley; 

March 23 — I.N.A. captured Viddak in Kaba valley. 1,000 enemy soldiers 
killed. 

March 24—1. N. A. reached Tamu — Imphai Aerodrome bombed. 

March 25 — I. N. A* 30 miles off Imphai — Tiddam-Imphal road cut 
off — I. N. A* gaining ground at Tiddan Tamu and Imphai. 

March 26— Tiddam captured— 10,000 soldiers of 17th division besieged — 
I5th division in Arakan Front bombed. — The battle of Imphai 
begins. 

March 27 — 1,000 motor lorries captured in Central sector — I. N. A* 
crosses Chindwan river. 

March 28— Battle for Kohima begins. ^ 

March 29 — Nikkala Aerodrome ca-ptured— Chittagong bombed. 

March 30 — Sangshai captured — Ukhsal and Palel-Tamu Road cut off. 

March 31 — ImphahKohima road cut off-r72,700 enemy soldiers killed 
and 760 made Prisoners of War at the South Indo*Burma Front. 

April 1 — fierce fighting near Imphai. I. N. A. captures a ration depot in 
the west of Mayo river. . 

April 2 — I. N. A. only seven miles off Imphai. 

April 8 — Imphal-Kohima road captured. 

April 4 — MavHa, Tamu and Serikung captured. Another Cantonment 
. 30 Kilometers off Imphai captured. 

April 7 — Assam' Bengal Railway threatened: — Sylcher bombed. 

^pril 8— Kohima Fort and a Cantonemenfo over Dimapur-Kohima road 
'captured. . ,// , iP:. 

April i'-Fieree. battle . around Dimapur . , Mmmhmmt arpuja^^ ■ Imphai 
tightens. 

April 12— Sebong, Chemol, Tinupar and Chirachanpiur, forts captared. 

April aitaohed frtMst.naaay ^(Je9i<'psfeanld..^i!)tfe c^_^|[iapbal* 

Toangyan road *|j-: ■ t 

.ApraiJ'Sr-Parph.eBg^iC^ptt oyer 
A. 15 Kilometes off 
BiahftQpw ow li»fhaJ-Syle» 
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April 16-Enemy.forees in Imphal cut off. N-ichu Garh situated lO ITJU 
meters off s^uth -west of Diraapur captured. ' 

April !?— Hill no 3424 around Irnphal and hill No. 3449 to the Sontl. 
East of Pangang Poke captured. Mathingiang Cantt. eaptSre^ 

April 18— Imphal attacked from all sides. I N. A. oenetratM tw. i. 
north forfications of the enemy. A- penetrates through 

April 1§ — ^Tignali captured. 


April 20— The Fourth British Army retreatiag, 
tightening the encirclement around Imphal, 
April 22 — -Battle for Imphal raging fiercely. 


N. A, forces swiftly 





April 28— Hill No. 461 on Kohiraa sectoi 

captured. 

April 24 Imphal bombed — Hills to the south 

April 25— 28— Shenom and Sebom 

April 29— Hill no 4080 

April 30 — Phalon; 
chop. 

May 1— 2_Palel attacked - 

May 4— Hill no. 8725 near 

south-east of Palel captured. OrT the Boo 
strength of the I N. a. units crossed thi 
tmmediately launched a firece offensive completely i 
enemy m that sector The enemy forces on the Mau 
entirely isolated from the Boothidang sector, frantical 
to rear positions. , 

May 7— Enemy fortifications south of Imphal bombed. 

May8_Lord Mountbatton’s Healquarters announce the 
Boothidang by I.N.A. 

May 12— Imphal and loxbazar heavily bombed 
Many hills f- _ - i 

May 13 — Imphal bombed. 

Dimapur road bombed. 

May 15—16— Fierce attacks 

May 17 Hills no 55 and 74 

May 18 — Bishanpur bombed— -The c,, - - 

kong valley to the north Imphal. 

May 20 — Beseige of Imphal tightens. 

May 21 — Pierce battle over Bishanpur. 

eompUtely m »„ iMd.-Enem,'. „.k 


Palativa, Tignapur and Moir 

of Bishanpur captured, 
posts captured. 

•20 Kilometer south-east olf Imphal captured. 

g near Imphal captured, l. a. reaches near King- 

-A post 7 Kilometers off Palel captured. 

Imphal captured. Langel Post 10 kilometre. 


capture of 

i. tte vWmt; of Boot1.id;og"'ipKd ' 

DtoaporroJd bombed, «v.r Kohima- 

on Bishanpur, 
on Mayo Front captured. 

! enemy defeated in Imal and Lima- 
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June 1— The monioon rains begin. 

June 8— A village to south of Tlgnapur captured—Fieroe battle on 
Kohima Front. 

June i — I. N. A. ca|)tures a cantonement to the south-west of Palel. 

June 13— The enemy’s aoth division on Palel front forced to retreat. 

Jane 14—1. N. A - reaches Mythin Kanu, 

June 16 — Kunjala and hill No. 4803 over Palel front captured. 

June 17 — Khangjol captured. 

June 37 — The siege of Ira »hal lifted— enemy begins offensive-!. N. A- 
on the defens’ve. 

The Monsoon deluge now flooded the communication and supply routes 
of the I. N: A. on the front. Since it started operations in February 1344, 
the Indian National Ainjy was halted for the first time in July. Breakdown 
of transport and supply conditions forced it to fall back. During the five 
months of fierce fighting; the Indian National Army had given ample proof 
of their superior fighting qualities, their courage and unshakable devotion to 
duty. They encountered the eraemy’s numerically superior and better 
equipped forces successfully and gave them crushing defeats on various fronts. 

As the circumstances required temporary postponement of operations, Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose issued the following Special Order of the Day on 
August 14. 1944. 

“My brave compatriots of the Indian National Army ! 

In the middle of March this year advanced units of the Azad Hind Fauj 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with their valiant allies, the Imperial Ni ppon 
Forces, crossed the Indo-Burma border and the fight for India’s liberation 
thereupon, commenced on Indian soil. 

“The British authorities by ruthlessly exploiting India for over a cen- 
tury and bringing foreign soldiers to fight their battles for them, had 
managed to put up a mighty force against u$. After crossing the Indo- 
Burma border, our forces inspired by the righteousness of our cause, en- 
countered these numerically superior and better equipped, but hetrogenous 
and disunited forces of the enemy and defeated them iu every battle, 

“Our units, with their better training and discipline and unshai»ble 
determination to do or die on the path of India’s freedom, toon estabi^hed 
their superiority over the enemy, whose morale deteriorated ' With bach, 
defeat. Fighting" under the most trying conditions, our ofllceris and men dis- 
played such courage and heroism that they have earned the praise qf eyety 
body. With their blood and sacrifice, these heroes have established 
which the future soldiers of India shall have to uphold. ! ! ■ 

“All preparations had been completed and the stage- thad .been , set 'for' 4 
the flnnl assault^ pn Imphal when totrcntial cahis overtook us and to icajfSy 
Imphal an assault was rendered a practical impossibility. . 

“Handicapped by these elemenriii we were forced to' poMpoiuf pur ' , 
offensive. After the postponement of the offensive^ dias^vi^^ : 

ge(4i8?for ow to cefntlBue to hold tte";Iine',tha|''''i|e''’rikto’ 

seoaih% atmobe ii^roiBlttfle''def®cklive pidiftfotfi oohriderbl^'id^salfy ‘w ^ 
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trithdraw our troops. In accordance with this decision, our troops have 
withdrawn to a more favourable defensive position. We shall now 
utilize the period in full in completing our prepartions, so that with the 
advent of better weather, we may be in a position to resume our 
offensive. As we have been successful in defeating our enemy once, 
our faith in our final victory and complete annihilation of Anglo- 
Ame ican forces has grown ten fold. As soon as all our preparations are 
complete, we shall launch a mightly offensive against our enemies once again. 
With the superior fighting qualities, dauntless courage and unshakable devo- 
;ion to duty of our officers and men, victory shall surely be ours. 

“May the souls of those heroes, who have fallen in this campaign, 
nspire us to still nobler deeds of heroism and bravery in the next phase of 
hdia’s War of Liberation ! Jai Hind.” 

Heroes and Heroic Deeds of I, N. A. 

(I) 

It was a night of April 1944, when in Kaladan sector, Naik Molar 
ingh’s unit was marching to attack a powerful centre of the enemy on a 
ill. During the attack, it so happened, that an enemy machine gun started 
ring from very close quarters. 

It was clear as day, that in order to achieve our objective, our unit 
lould invariably check this open fire. And this hard job necessitated a 
lan’s sacrifice. Fortunately time selected its own hero. 

Naik Molar Singh, determined as he was to demolish the enemy post, 
)t caring fear his own life rushed to chaise the post all alone. And he wmt on 
[1 he had stopped the machine-gun ; but his chest was, by then no less than 
sieve,_every inch of it pierced by enemy- bullets. The stake of his life got 
s unit their objective. But he could not survive this victory. 

On his expiry he was awarded the much coveted “ Shahid-i-Bharat” 
edal by Netaji. 

When Netaji was at Berlin, he organised a “ Free India Legion” 
;re in Europe. After the formation of the Indian National Army 
d Free India Government, this European Legion was affiliated to the 
N. A. The contingents of I. N. A. in collaboration with the German forces, 
ight to their last the various battles of Europe. ’ 

We were always in touch with the valiant deeds that our courgeons men 
played there. Here is one of the many incidents : — 

Mohd Rashid, a 19 years young man, was posted with an anti-tank gun 
the roadside at a certain place in France. When the American Armoured 
s passed by him, he at once opened fire. The enemy retaliated with 
infiering volleys. But despite that, he never budged an inch and rendered 
!i^j#etoy ' Uusersieable, w led dJie enemy to refcraee 

ww i plcquettlag a hill 







Kehar Singii was one. On an early morning the enemy made an unprece- 
dented pre-planned attack on our picquet. 

One of our comrades, who was working a light machine.gun against the 
enemv was fatally wounded by enemy fire. He signalled to his comrades 
to come and occupy his machine-gun. But man who was to relieve him 
had already been shot dead by enemy fire. Naik Kehar Smgh was witnessing 
all this from a short distance. He made a spontaneous decision. 

The enemy was firing uninterruptedly. But caring not for his own 
aafptv he rushed through the pouring bullets to occupy the machine gun 
Rv the time he reached the post, the enemy had approached him to 

as close as ten yards. With a smile, on his lips, Kehar Smgh picked up the 

machine gun and resting it against his hip opened fire on the enemy who were 


and execution of duty was honoured by 


‘‘IL «tr«cs o MftVlldar in XMO. JI uc 

ed to^’go from HakaTo Falam and there, propogate the cause of 1. N. A. 
nversion in the British Indian Army. 

According to orders, he reached Falam, but the enemy had been prein- 
i about him and one of their commanders was ^ f at 

is to do. He postei 26 English privates to go and arrest Ranjit Smgh. 

The patrol of 26 white men, surrounded Ranjit Singh from all the sides 
bid him raise his hands. The valiant soldier of I-N.A. laughed at 

^withTsLerandaltogetherrefusedtoraise his hands. It was a test 

™ twentWx. At once he set his tommy gun and oiiened 


lyear, I*!^. JCuadfto Siflgh hfrd bje<Sin 
H. Ai, DurinftAp^. 

iture and now it had been ordered to 
^ I for ,ljli4iV«SW>>»W»i«^tion .sof iithe 
epsld wanwtoijcatibhs. 

liwdrea 


It was since Mawn f* 

r. ' ■ 

' ' ' The' faricte was te ^ 
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ring line. Lt. Kundan Singh, set out for that bridge with his men. Very 
iutiously, dodging the foe at each step he managed to reach the spot and 
t once set upon the work for the explosion. 

Somehow or other, however, the enemy had come to know of it. They 
Bene.d Sre at once on Lt. Kundan Singh and his men. But those valiant 
kple caring not for the fire, kept on with their own work at last succeeding 
their object. 

But Lt. Kundan Singh was taken away by enemy fire but while he left 
s earthly abode, he was bearing a smile on his face— which denoted the 
eat sense of happiness he had of dying while doing his duty. 

Netaji bestowed on him the honour of “ Shahide Bharat.” 

( 5 ) 

In February, the same year, Hav. Ramlu Naidu of I. N. A. with six 
ter men was sent out on patrol duty in Bishanpore Sector. One night, 
0 happened that all of them got surrounded by the enemy who had been, 
long, lying in ambush. Naidu and his companions got arrested. 

While the enemy was busy hand-oufflng them, Hav. Ramlu Naidu was 
ving to get at some means of escape — and he made an exemplary display 
he presence of mind. Despite the enemy pointing tommy gun at him, he 
Red out the slogan of “Inqilab Zindabad. ” 

So unprecedented for the enemy was this slogan, that all of them were 
m aback. He, who was holding the tommy gun was completely taken 


The enemy looked sort of stunned for some moments to follow. Hav. 
du Naidu realised this to be a golden chance for him. He ran fast, jump- 
)ver the shoulders of the enemy soldiers. Creeping along the slope he 
aged to come to the foot of the hillock — the enemy firing ferociously in 
nean time. However, it became clear to the enemy that they had been 
ried pretty cleverly. 

Hav. Naidu escaped back to our own firing line and hitherto after al- 
! displayed great tact and ability in the execution of his duties. 

Netaji awarded him “Tamghae Bahaduri.” 

( 6 ) 

I^t year, by the end of May. S. O. Ckirbachan Singh was going in a 
with some Burmese boatmen to a certain place in Northern Burma. 

At some TOund in the river, the enemy by chance opened fire and a 
Ptru«k him just below his knee. One of the boatmen was also 
d and the other two having lost their senses left rowing. 

Ttoteen tocrican soldier fell upon the Sub4>ffieer to arrest him^ S. O. 
idito mtojjiteir and lying in <ioncealment behind the boat, 

l»'fire^w^)hte piftol. s Bfe fatilly i^i^d two of the enemy. All fals 
wwh he was resting on the hoat^'gdt injured, but in spite 
t sad opened fire hgattr = JaOt then a bullet terhsh- 

« and bro^^ through the pate hajid " injuring jfurther 


■ 


* 
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still he kept up his courage. With his wouuded hand be shifted the 
t cliffhtlv to the left and with this act saved the life of the two boatmen, 
this when he rowed across to the left bank, he discovered three dead 
todies of the enemy soldiers— the rest having fled. 

Netaii bestowed upon him the honour of ‘‘ Vire Hind” and “ Tamghae 
Shatrunash No. 1” for individual valour and execution of duty. 

(7) 

One dav Sepoy Uttam Singh was sent to explore the defensive position 
of the enemy and then rep -rt about the enemy units in a certain area. 

When he reached close to the enemy position, he was spotted out by the 

.neiiiv A bullet Struck his chest and passed right though. Loss of blood 

madehirn too weak to walk easily, yet creeping on his belly he explored 
The enemy units and g thered ail the necessary information. 

Having done that he managed to return to our firing line. The infor- 
mation he brought proved very beneficial for our further progress. 

Netajl awarded him "Sanade Bahaduri.’’ ^ 

( 8 ) 

Darinathewar,oneday,Hav.L.N, Bose was sent out in Bishanpur 
sector to the rear of the enemy’s firing line for executing an urpnt duty 
isecsor 10 tne f„ifinpri While coming back he was entangled by an 

which he succ y ,|y saved hira>etf from them and using his hand 

enemy patrol of four He bravuy save ^ to return safely with 

Grenades suffered them to tree. i nus . . ^ success Netaii awarded 
such news as subsequently proved vital for a future success. Netaji awaraea 

“Sanade Bahaduri” to Hav. L. N. Bose. 

(9) 

my, their armaments and other vital matters. 

The N.it .»d .he S.,p?y both t Md7( 

not only 'ejnrn^ with ” J;,rander. He* sab»eqaenHy, tnrniBlBi 

toldieir ” whom they had made to surrenuer. 

them with the requisite mfbrmataon about i»s me . ^ 

Netnii nwarf^l the badge ot - Shaltn Nash Cl,» II ” to Nalk 
Bakjbsh and Sepoy Ghulam Basul 


( 10 ) ^ 


. -i-i' 


/’I. 


on .gth M«eh in ^:funS- 

Singh was sent to *wlie returning be was fixed on by 

HaliWarBin Dyal his ^ Pb the 
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The British patrol thinking that they have been encircled, took to their heels 

Hav, Bin Daya! Singh opened fire on the fleeing enemy and one 
British soldier was killed. ■* . . ./ 

Netaji awarded Mm, the medal of Bravery' and Tamaghae Shatra Nash 
Class I. ■ ■ 


( 11 ) 


Hav. N. A* Chaudhry was trusted with a special work in Central Sector* 

This Havildar, made friendship with soldiers of the British Indian army 
and some Indian civilians, and did his duties to the best of this capacity. 

While doing this work, he remained in a village occupied by the enemy 
for one |and half month. In that village he greatly advanced his movement 
After doing his duty, he joined our ranks. 


( 12 ) . 

During military work in the central sector, Naik Sultan Singh preached 
:he British Indian army in a very able way. But one day, he was arrested 
jy the enemy and he was handed over to a British Indian Coy. 

He convinced the Indian Commander of that Coy about our I. N, A, 
ind Independence movement in such a way, that next day, when the 
oldiers of this unit became inclined towards I. N. A. not only 
Sultan Singh came our rank but he also brought four men, who were 
ilaced as gaurds on him. In addition to this, that Coy Commander (Subedar) 
nd his Coy men s farted propaganda work in British Army for the I. N. A. 

Netaji also gave him, “Tamghae Bahadur!”. 



In March, in the Central Sector 2/I,t. Durga Bahadur was sent to con- 
.ct a Gurkha unit of the British army. Durga Bahadur, risking his life, 
ached the Gurkha unit, through the enemy lines, and talked with them for 
Jf an hour. 

The Gurkha unit promised to do propaganda for the I. N. A- in other 
ttkha units. 2/Lt. Durga Bahadur also told them that I. N. A, wants to 
pture that position and that is an important point for the L N. A. from the 
litary standpoint. 

The same day, a few hours later another I. N. A. officer met those 
ople an^hey surrendered that place according to the instructions of the 


2/lA. Dttre Bahadiif, Sanade Bahaduri. 

! ' ’■ .ij.v* . ■;?! . ■ J :i 

K Jig ' i» 

,t%. gathered 
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In July, these two N. C. O. 12 soldiers of third ruit, one Japanese 
soldier, and two Indian civilians, who had brought information for us, became 
the target of enemy bombing at some place. 

The hut, in which the Japanese soldier and the two civilians were taking 
shelter, was bombarded directly. There were two Time-Bombs near that 
hut. 

When the bombardment stopped, these N. C. Os., at once rushed to the 
spot, to save these Japanese soldiers and the civilians. 

While doing this work, they heard some cries at a distance of about two 
hundred yards down hill. When they reached that spot, they found a 
Japanese soldier, wounded by a bomb. There, they also came to know that 
two Indian civilans were hiding in a near trench. Although this spot 
was close to the enemy lines, and the enemy bombing was in full swing they 
brought those two comrades to a distance of six hundred feet uphill in a 

jungle. 

Netaji awarded Hav. Ahmad Din and Nk. Tara Singh, the medal of 
“Sanade Bahaduri. 


On 15th March, a unit of Ni pp m army was lying in ambush on the 
Tiddam Imphal-Road. 

A convoy of some British lorries passed that way. When Japanese fired 
on them, then the enemy drivers leaving their lorries behind, took to their 
heels S. O Hari Singh, who was with the Japanese, made a good defence line 
of these lorries on the road, though the enemy was noticing all this. In 
addition to this S. O. Hari Singh managed to bring one full r tion lorry to 
our side, although he was being fired on all along heavily. 

In April, S. O Hari Singh was entrusted with propaganda work in the 
Indian army. When he was about three hundred yards away from the enemy 
lines, he hoisted the Tricolour flag. Along with this, shouts of Inqilab 
Zindabad— Azad Hind Zindabad and march onward to Delhi were raised and 
he pierced the enemy lines with great slubbomness. 

As soon as he entered the enemy lines, he absorbed the Indian soldiers 
in a talk about the I. N. A. and gave them a delightful lecture on I. N. A. 
and the movement of Independence, 

The soldiers there, were greatly impressed by his lecture aud t»me 
to know something about I. N. A. with the result that a unit of Madras 
Sweepers and Miners joined us. 

: Afterwards, during military activity, S. O. Hari Singh wm sent « 
special mission along with five soldiers. But unfortun^ely 
cMircled by an enemy full unit. This small party of I. K A. ^“’^S*** JJ® 
last with t4 enemy, when they had no ammunitions then, they r^ away 
vei^ifeverlyaRCT hbailing the enemy’s lines. , 

In all military activities, S. O. ^i Singh’s imit did remarkable work as 
wt^k, aitt4,^p^^|®B|ng' of.^emy^l^A. y ^ ti. i- 


1^8 


( 16 ) 

Lt, CoL Malik was the Commandar of a certain unit of the 
u H, Fj that displayed great talent in the activities at Tiddam Bhhenpnr 
toad. In his comniandj the unit had been winning great snceesses. 

During the whole period of attack Lt. Col. Malik was ^always seen in 
'ont of his men nearest to the enemy firing line. Following hi his iteps^ hii 
nit displayed great feats of bravery, and dutifulness aehieveing many success- 
I at various places, 

Netaji conferred upon him the great honour of ‘‘Sardare Jang/’ 

( 17 ) 


In the central sector, a detatchment, of our Army penetrated the 
emy positions too far, on May 2, This det-ichment encircled two 
pets of the enemy from all four sides, and with slogans of Chalo Delhi made 
charge on them. During the charge on them, when they reached 
5 barbed wire fences, they saW' Gorkha soldiers of the Britsh Army 
patrol. One of the Gorkha officer shouted, Oh f We are your friends T’ 
faylttg,vhe took our 



Captain Sadhu Singh entered a piquet and said to the Gorkhas, 
rothera i We are Indians and you are all Indians. Why do you fight us, 
in ? We are fighting to liberate our motherland from bondage.” 

While talking thus, he caught sight of a British Officer, who had a rifle 
his hand. Captain Sadhu Singh snatched his rifle and pushed him back, 
t British officer immediately cried, ”L N. A. kill him at once.” 

On this a Gorkha soldier attacked Captain Sadhu Singh with a bayonet. 
:i captain repulsed the attack and jumped out. He got wounded in the 
di ia this encounter. Rolling down from the Hill, he fell down in a 
sam. The enemy openeti fire on him with a Hand-Grenade. Though 
inded, Captain Sadhu Singh managed to join his Unit. 

, He was awarded ^^Tamghai Bahaduri*’ by Netaji. 


, it was ^he night of 1st April when one of our units was attacking a 
position of the eciemy: In this unit, there was a 'Platoon Commander 
t.Koshan Lai. 

, A blast of ^fire from the aide of the enemy, came to check our advance. 
Sbshan Lai, with some of his men affected a charge on. ‘.that .enemy 
Mne-gun- post that was firing, and he pressed the enemy hard enough ‘to 
e .pprti and >fly away^ I sii-lliis' helped^ icmr unit to- advance and but for 
I^Chi7-c0i|r^ , andi/.l»ftv#iyj a£'';Hoshan Lai all this would have; been 
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patrol was returning, having gathered the information, the enemy opened fire 

from front and the flanks. \ 

S. 0. Ude Ram occupied such a position that he totally concealed for 
the enemy the way by which the patrol could return. 

The whole of the patrol passed safe and reached a very safe position— 
but this became possible only at the stake of his life. When the patrol 
had gone away the enemy fire became still harder, with holding the way from 
S, C. Ude Ram to return. 

He took his away, therefore through the jungles and next day joined his 

unit. 

Netaji honoured him with “Tamghae Bahaduri.” 


During the middle of March one night, Lieut. Lewis, Hav. Nasib Singh 
and Naik Roshan Lai started for Kyaukchawk, along with a patrol. Going along, 
they saw some foot-prints on the path and gathered, that a patrol of the enemy 
had passed that way a little before Lt. Lewis and his party marched on along 
these foot -prints, until they reached a house. This house was a resting place 
of the enemy. While reconnoitring, they found there two British soldiers 
a corporal and a private. Having relieved them of their arms, they took 
them as, prisoners. The main position of the enemy was a few hundred 
yards off. The enemy came to know of their arrest and opened heavy fire 
on our patrol with mortars. 

Lt. Lewis and his party also opened fire and when the ammunition was 
nearly exhausted, the jpatrol was ordered to march back. The British 
soldiers tried to escape, but were done to death by Hav. Nasib Singh and 
Naik Roshan Lai. They were awarded, ‘‘Tamgha-e-Shatru Nash Class n” 
by Netaji. ’ 


On the 5th February a small unit of the Azad Hind Fauj in the 
Arakan sector, penetrated the enemy’s lines very far and reached a unit 
Headquarter. On seeing the soldiers of the I. N. a., a British soldier, who 
was lying on a bed, got bewildered and tried to take shelter under the co ver 
of the mosquito net, as a drowning man catches at a straw. Two of our 
soldiers dragged him out of the bed. While trying to escape he was shot 
by Lt. Partap Singh, who was awarded “ Tamgha-e-Shatru Nash Class H” 
by Netaji. -• 


In the AraJian sector, Hav. Pir Mohd. and Hav. Hakim Ali, s 
some other men, were sent on patrol duty on February 5. On the 
came across a small, ppif of fhe 80th Indian cavalry. Oiw patrol ■ 
to persuade this unit to join the Aznd Hind Faiij, but as they were 
command of a British N. C. 0„.thesy did .not respond. Upbn jthis 
Mohd. and Hav, Hakim Ali flr^ at them wilh .Tommy :^nS ahe 
a BriWi oflaiaer mud, soidi^* 'fihe onemy-m^; was on p|trh| to 
i heels. ' .Netaji awarded e-Shatru Nash clas^.H^'’ 

llf. ‘'-t ' ' ' 

'ft' f!'. .• ' f , i h t _ . . >id paW. 
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( 23 ) 

' On April Hay. Ghulab Shah was deputed to go |to Kaladan area to 
bring some news of the enemy. He went there in civilian ^dress, but detected 
by some African soldiers, who arrested . him . and took Mm to their British 
Officer. While under detention he 'escaped from the African guards and rau^ for 
his life, He was fired at and, got: wounded, but was successful in joining his 
- unit- 'Netaji awarded, him Sanad-i-Bahaduri.;”' 

' ( 24 ) 

In the Centra! sector one of our piquets was guarding our columns. In 
'"this piquet. Naik Indar Singh and sepoy Diwan Singh were on duty at one 
place* QB May 4, 15 Punjabi soldiers of the British Army reached this 
place* They were not made out, until they came very near. Two soldiers 
of the enemy assaulted Diwan Singh, but he saved himself. Re threw one 
of them down and pierced his bayonet through his body. The other soldier of 
the enemy wounded Diwan Singh on the right shoulder. Naik Indar Singh 
opened fire on the enemy with his tommy gun. The enemy took to his heels. 
One of the soldiers was killed. After this Naik Indar Singh threw a Hand- 
Grenade and another soldier of the enemy was done to death. Netaji award- 
ed * Sanadri-Bahaduri * to Naik Indar Singh and Sepc y. Diwan Singh. 

( 25 ) 

Major Pritam Singh was commanding one nnit of the A. H. F, in 
Central Sector, This unit had instructions to penetrate the erxemy positions 
ahd reconnoitre the enemy. He organized his unit and went on his errand 
early in May. 

When Major Pritam Singh and his party reached near their objective, 
the enemy opened heavy fire on them with machine-guns and mortars. Not 
caring for the fires, they marched forward and with loud shouts of ‘Chalo 
Delhi’ charged the enemy. After fulfilling the duty, with which he was 
entrusted, he ordered his men to retreat. But it was not an easy Job to 
escape from so heavy fire. With a marvellous strategy, Major Pritam 
Singh was successful in bringing back his unit, with a very little loss. He 
also inflicted losses on the enemy. Netaji honoured him with the title of 
’ -fSardai-hJang*’’ for' his personal bravery, his devotion to duty and his 
excellent cammand, 

( 26 ) 

, . In the month of May, a most important piquet of ours was on duty on 

! in the Centre ^otor. 2/Lt. Ajaib Singh was its Commander. One 

s' , eyeing a. Pighla^der regiment of th6 enemy attacked our piquet under the 
coyer pf, fire from artiilery, m!achine-^uns and mortars. The enemy was 
,, ;nuro^cally ten ijimes stronger. But this btave leader acted as if there was 
Acting to be afraid of. The p!^uet\ retaliated with extraordinary calmness 
y^ iai^ refaliated back; ■ 2/Lt. Ajaib Slngh^%Bbir* from post to post exhorting 
fi^n iQ iqiTOter jeOOT^ ^eH^landek trkli to wmiiwte ? the whole 
■ prqii^ but their attempt was foil^ by the istrai^y 'of Si ' AJalb. Singfr and 
alto a Ireavy loss, were forced to fall back. ThiS^ cmw^fdons .tom 

K AlaiK' SluflrMfi nlnniaft f'Kia. rdP t-’hm 
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(27) 

On the night of 2nd May. a detachment of Azad Hind Faui pene- 
trated the enemy lines in the Central Sector, This detachment was under 
the Command of lit, Lai Singh and Lt, Kapoor Singh. Raising slogans of 
‘Chalo Delhi’, it encircled and attacked two piquets of the enemy. Reaching 
the barbed wire fences of the enemy, they saw a Gorkha guard on duty. On 
seeing our man, an officer came out and said, “Come on ; we are 
friends.” 


your 


Lt. Lai Singh and Lt. Kapoor Singh entered the piquet. The Gorkha 
officer asked them, what they wanted. The brave officers, replied. “Blood 
of the British.’’ Just at that time Lt. Lai Singh, caught sight of two British 
officers, who were entering in through the piquet-door. He sprang upon 
them. The Gorkha officer tried to intercept Lt. Lai Singh, but he did not 
lose a second and pierced his bhala through one of the officers. In trying to 
kill the other, he himself sacrificed his life. During all this time, Lt. 
Kapoor Singh went on firing with his revolver on the enemy, but he was 
being fired at by the enemy from all four sides. He also got a martyr’s 
death, after killing a number of enemies. Netaji conferred “Vire-Hind” and 
•‘Tamgha e-Shatru Nash” on Lt. Lai Singh and Lt. Kapoor Singh after their 
death. 

(28) 

Major L. S. Misra was commanding a unit of the A. H. F. on the Abakan 
Front in February 1944. Under the command of this Major, the unit not 
only showed excellent results from military point of view, but was also able 
to attract many Indian officers and soldiers of the British Army to A. H. F. 

At one time he had nothing left except a revolver and feeling helpless, 
he went into an enemy position. There were stationed some Indian soldiers 
of the British Army. With great resourcefulness and tact, he was able to 
win over the whole garrison and bring them to the Indian National Army. 

(29) 

Captain Mehar Das was commander of a sub-unit of the A. H. F, 
Once this sub-unit was working in collaboration with a Japanese technical 
unit. It blasted the brides on both sides of the enemy positions, and they 
were cut off firom the main force. 

On another occasion. Captain Mehar Das, along with his unit attacked 
a Divisional Headquarter of the enemy. Though the enemy far outnumbered 
his unit, they were taken by surprise and all killed. 

Netaji honoured Captain Mehar Das with the title of“ 

( 30 ), 

It was flat stretch of land without any cover 
fire, except a shallow dry pond, near which three f S'?®* 

met. Four miles North-West of this point was a Hill 1428 feet high, ^yond 

which the enemy Artiflery wasl^ted cE ffian of 

the area south of it, tW cicimpa^ of wMcKwopM^a^^^f^..^^ Mm of 
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At a key point like this, was pkced a'Co'iipany of the Azad Hind Pauj^ 
under the command of ^/lft« Gian Singh Bisht trained at the Officers Train- 
ing School, A, H. F, ^The compny was only 98 stmng. They had no 
machine-guns dr even ligh^t machine-guns. Good old riies were 'their only 
weapons of defence or offence, apart from two A/TK mines* Their orders 
were to check any enemy advance at all costs. 

They remained in that position for two days, but the enemy dared not 
advance. Then on 16th of March 1945, starting early morning, hostile 
Fighting Planes bombed and machine gunned their positions, until about 
11 a. m. Having got rid of all the load they had, the aeroplanes went away. 

Then enemy guns from behind the Hill started registering, and behind 
this barrage of artillery* fire advanced a column of motorised infantry con- 
sisting of IS tanks, 11 armoured ears and 70 trucks. Half of this column 
made its way, straight towards the pond, where two Forward Platoons of 
the Company were being thrown out of the armoured fighting vehicles, but 
this would not frighten cur boys. 1 hey waited in their trenches for the infan- 
try to debuss. Tanks and armoured cars like steel monsters, creating hell 
. with their fire-power, approached so close, that they started charging on to 
our trenches, so as to crush and cripple our men under this heavy weight. 
Two mines were thrown in their way, which unluckily did not burst, but they 
caused monsters to stop, which having stopped, became stationary pill boxes, 
oozing out most inhuman forms of killing materials. 

There was no communication between this post and Battaiian Head- 
quarters. When 2/Lt. Gian Singh appreciated that their rifle-fire was no 
match to the enemy’s mortars, machine-guns, light automatics and hand- 
grenades, and their stay in trenches meant certain death or captivity with 
no loss to the enemy, he ordered charge.” Leading the assault, he shouted 
slogans Netaji Ki Jai^\ ^*lnqilah Zindabad*^^ dzad Hindostan Zindabad^^^ 
and *^Cb^alo Delhi All the men responded to the slogans, which echoed 
above the enemy-fire. This was the only support, which these heroes had 
against the superior armament of the enemy. In the name of India and 
Indian Independence, they charged into the enemy trucks. The enemy 
immediately debussed. Hand to hand fighting ensued, which lasted for full 
two hours. But our heroes would not give in. Forty of them sacrificed 
their lives after killing more than their equal number of the enemy. Their 
unconquerable spirit harassed the enemy so much that he started Tetrc ating. 

Just then, 2/Lt, Gian Singh called forward his 8rd, Palatoon com- 
mander, 2/Lt* Ram Singh and was giving out orders, when a bullet struck on 
' his head ahd he fell down, never to give out orders again. 2/Lt* Ram Singh 
then collected the remmants of the company and reorganized. 

2/Ri6ut. Gian Singh Bishfe used to tell Ms men that he would die with 
,, them' ; he fulfilled his promise and remained, their comrade in life and death. 

' TOfe was a gloriotis_ deed, of which the history will remain witness as long 
th^re is world. /2/lrftt Gian Singh andi; his men lived up to the ideals of 
.. qur;(Jreat LeaderXthe Hetaji-f--ana b^ve IMd down thoir ^liv«, fighting by 
^^cir bMld up k tradition for? us tefollw^ fh free India, the ^ spirit 

bif.th^ie heroes, i?ho knew no defeat will .be’ worshipped ’ for generations to 
' cifinle-aW, wiH Inspire the futipe sons 'of India to live up to such high ideals* 

'* ; ''S ' ’ ' •' '' ^ I'*''* > ■”1 ^ ^ ' 


4 — Netaji restores confidence 

The advance of the Indian National Army was so rapid ajid its initial 
successes were so prominent that the fall of Imphal was taken for granted. 

In fact the Anglo-American Military High Command had at one time decided 
to vacate Imphal, but rains came to their rescue. When the capture of 
Imphal was delayed, the people became impatient and finally when the 
I N. A. decided to postpone operations, the enthusiasm and revolutionary 
spirit seemed to be fading. 

But the Indian National Army and the Provisional Government of 
India did not lose heart. Netaji’s indomitable spirit, his optimism and faith 
in final victory and his burning passion for the freedom of his country had 
steeled their hearts. They resolved to carry on their freedom struggle with 
renewed vigour and redoubled energy. 

The first anniversary of the establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Free India, which fell on Oct. 21. was celebrated througout East 
aS by the freedom-loving Indians. Fitting ceremonies were observed for 
n week TOne of the features of the celebration in Burma was a parade by 
Gil crack units of the Azad Hind Fauj and the Rani of Jhansi Regiments in 
the presence of Netap Subhash Chandra Bose. 

Expressing his determination to launch as many offensives as necessary 
nnf d the enfmy was smashed, Netaji said, « The war-cry of the coming y^ 
w?uld be, "bEj, blood, blood. To take the enemy’s blood, Indians must be 

prepared’to shed their own.” 

n^fore proceeding further, it would be advisable to enumerate, ^me 
LtivitiL of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and the Indian 
SpeSnce League in addition to military operations, during the period. 

announced by the Japanese Premier, General Tojo, at the Assembly 
Asannounced > 1 Japanese Government formally 

of the Greater East-Asiauc «ati . Provisional Government of 

ceded the Andamans and N 1944^ ^ Accordingly Netaji sent Col. Loganadan 
Aza , Hind on 17th Jje r y , , /renamed Shahid and Swaraj) where 

iidependence league Headq»ter> at 
Bto. Suds «re formally lauded orer to h.m. 

to the Azad Hind Govemiitient 
The Japanese nronertv about 50 square miles in area and 

theZiawadi territory. It wa min over it. It 

had the biggest ™ g. ^ ™ al and had been declared enemy 

belonged to an Indian Raja Sir ^ n^^^ transferred to the 

property and taken OTc y P Governtoent started 

Provisional . on the administeration through men of the ^ 

Hind Dal- ' 

AS soon as the I. N- A. 

S£d 
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Immediately after the Indian National Army set foot on the Indian 
soil, a contingent of Azad Hind Dal — a group of selected people specially 
trained for the civil administration was despatched there. CoL A, C 
Chatterji was appointed the Governor of the Liberated area (Manipur and 
Vishnupur) Sri Anand Mohan Sahay, ■ Secretary to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Azad Hind and Col. Allagapan Minister of Supplies also visited this 
area. Mr. A. N. Sircar was appointed Revenue Minister for Ziawaddi and 
other areas. The people of Naga, Kuki and Chin races inhabiting Assam 
frontier were very sympathetic and co-operated whole heartedly with the 
I. N. A. They gave very useful information to them. After the postpone- 
ment of operations they were reported to be severely dealt with .--md perse- 
cuted by the British Government. It was said that heads of some of them 
were cut off and hung on the trees. 

The Advance Headquarter of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
in Burma announced the appointment of five new Ministers of state in a 
special communique on April 1 8, 1944. They were Mr. N. Raghwan, Mr 
A Yellapa» S. Ishar Singh, Lt. CoL G. R. Nagar and Lt. CoL HabiLur- 
Rahman. The communique also said that Mr. S. M. Bashir of Rangoon was 
appointed Adviser to the Provisional Government of Amd Hind and Lt Col 
S. C. Allagapan, Minister without Portfolio, would be Minister.in-charge of 
Supplies, in addition to his other duties. ^ 

In another Communique of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
issued on July 29, 1944. it was announced that Mr. A. N. Sircar was apnoinL 
ed Minister of Man-power. Mr. N. Rsghwan was appointed Minister of 
Finance in place of Col. A. C. Chatterji. In addition to this he would akn 
hold the Department of National Planning. Col. A. C. Chatterji would conti- 
nue to be the Minister of state. The communique also stated that Mr" 
Karim (jhani was appointed a Minister of State and Srimati Chidambaram 
Deputy Minister of Women’s Department. ««aamoaratn 


period, the Headquarters of the Provisional Government 
of Amd Hmd and Supreme Headquarters of the I. N. A. were at Ran<Toon. 
The Rear Headquarters situated at Singapore consisted of two sections while 
National Army Headquarters under the chief of staff— Mai. Gen. 
J. K. Bhonsle— carried on the work of recruitment and training, the Indian 
Independence League with its energetic General Secretary, Dr. M. K. 
Luksnumeyah did other work in connection with collection of money, publi*^ 
city and propaganda. It was also doing the relief work among the Indian 
^mmumty. It had now 24 branches in Thailand, 70 in Malaya, loO in 
several others in Java, Sumatra, Japan, China, Philippines, 
Borneo, Manchuko and^ Andamans etc. It opened relief camps hospitals and 
free dispensariM m various places, where hundreds of diseased, decript and 
^ looked after. It supplied free food, medicines and 

distressed Indian labourers. 

; Wtli. magnitude of this work can be guessed 

by the Indian Welfare Centre at Kaula Lampur, where the 

expenditure amounted to 70,000 


*5® was startipg of an Organization 

ftll’-ageg between S and 17 were msruited 

^ , ' lii. . Y, : ' . ; „ f * r : f 'i ilF. 'V. ■ , ‘ • , , 
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orgamzmg processiom^ demoastratioa and dramas etc, aad otherwise rendered 
f After the surrender of Singapore, the 

Balak Sama, rendered great assistanee to the I. N. A» prisoners of war and 

the ■ British' Indian Army, whom they nick-named 

Ghuiani Hind 1 auj . One of the' members of the ‘Balak Saina’ Mr. Krishan 

Lai was aetameci for 24( hours by- the Field security service and released after 
a demonstration by the 'Saina. ,, ‘Balak ' Saina Camps’ were organized at 
Kambe (Eangoon) bingapur, Ziawaddi and Bangkok. 

Similar ^hef and other work was taken in hand by the Indian Indepen- 
dence League Headquarters at Rangoon and Advance Headquarters Mandalay, 
The General Secretary of the Rangoon Headquarters was Mr. Deb Nath Das 
and that oi Mandalay S, Gopal Singh who collected more than Rupees two 
crores lOr the movement from North Burma, These Headquarters opened 
hospitals HI Burma for the wounded I. N. A. soldiers at Rangoon, Mandalay, 
Maymyo, llaiewa. Yeu, Endanai, Menowa, Taunggyi and Ziabaddi. The 
nurses of the Kani of Jhansi Regiment rendered marvellous services in these 
hospitals. 

Prior to starting the second campaign Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 
visited Japan at the invitation of the Japanese Government to confer with 
the Government and military authorities on various matters and to seciife 
closer co-operation between his Government and the Government of Japan. 
Netaji accompanied by Col. A. C. Chatterji State Minister, Col. M, Z. Kiahi, 
Commandar of the first division of the I. N. A. and Lt. Col. Habib-ul-Rahihan 
Deputy Chief of Staff arrived at Tokyo on November 1944 by air. He Was 
accorded a right royal reception at the aerodrome by the Foreign . Minisfor, 
high military officials and Indian residents. After conferring with tfie Premier 
and Foreign Minister, he returned to Singapore. M ' 

On December, 17, ^944 he addressed a mammoth gathering ,of 
Indians in Singa|>ore. In his fiery address of over two hours he 
referred to the events of the past year and 1 , N. A* revprsps^apd' 
general survey of the first compaign, renewed f;heir enthusism,.'/,^^&^' 

We tove achieved a lot during tjhn past j establishment 

of the Provisional Government last year in the month of October was the 
stepping stone ^for ou? success, . When our Arniyl^o£ lilberhfeibn’ Started Jfiram ^ 
Syonan on their march to Delhi, Indians were thinking under what govern- 
ment we are going to fight and to whom our victories can be attributed^ His- 
tory records many instances of establishihent of similar Provisional Govern- 
ments. But the establishment of our Provisional Government was unique in 
that it was recognised by mne world 'Powpr^; - .No other revolutionary govern 

ment has received so much esteem and respect as ours. India is no longer a 
slave country in the eyes of these nations. In the History of the world we have 
witnessed many- involutions- - l4et us take,;fp%instance, Ireland. The Irish 
f^ople establiahM their ProvfeiouaLGov^nment,^ .But the respe<^ tmt pur 
Pro^^isiohal Gbvetmnenl comDoands -tcH^y was! never commanded by .Ireland, 
AmerieA had syuijtetWwi if^h the, Iririh Valera went to America 

to »el: Amt^riean assisteiiice fte nwiaged to get .napiiey^ but not respect, 
lafe totltrufd' dimpmum, of fC#rt by us lies in ; the 

H^gnition bj world power^* r TOe ^ 
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it was from Syonan that thf> a j tt- i „ . 

expect ceaseless help and march to India 

' “ssistance from Syonan. 


We 


While ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

enthusiasm of the people in / that the revolutionary spirit ami 

here to see it for mj'self, |f Syoian is coming down. I have come 

matter for regret. The war J J am sorry to say that it is » 


U1 VSCil., rp *, . ,, / UUWI1» i fiavp AATW^ 

malteF, for regret.- The wa/ip P tJ’Jie, l am sorry to ' say 

It IS a matter of life and dentf for India is not a child’s nit,, 

like free men or we will embrael°d Indians. Either we will 


I. kooW:, there are B , _ 

treated to spread false mmourfS® ^>y them when they re 

Indians. There is onlv one wl ^"lP*’opaganda. But It does not concern 

Thera is no room for -eompr^ the wav to Del h? 

obstacles m our path, but W'e }^ ' P®®® enemy agents may be able to nS 

»ul and that is India and W w t™'>*d'in our he.^ S 


. f have brought with me IV ■ ■ 

furnish you with up-to-date • Commander Colonel M Z Kinni * 

Imphal. I could have brough/''lu''*n" ‘^''“les in the Arafat anH 

not possible to faring all of tfae^n^here ®“t it 


yucscions, X cannot dic^T'^r^ “““ political amicably. As 
. y ds pphtical questions, dip& they are military seiets® As 

which will strengthen our poa?« he established verv «/ 

oa«p™Hon.ndp„sao„i't‘'r„ S S 

. At the end of December i . 

December we hoisted our Nati I toured the Andamans n,, *1, , 

residence. I had talks with N,v ^ the British Chief Commissf 

Prn,r«,..o, of feo«?e^nnthorities and it was agreeXthinbe 

naftio^^^d Hind should send « r M... ° “at the 


A imu raises with Kr,* ^ -oritis 
Provisional Government of a authorities and 

SoColonalA. D.Loganathan t'’ send a ' CoraS™ “^1, 

Ip Janpary I went to Rango^J^®® to Andamans as Chief Commisi^"®' 
quarters Were shifted to Ranon ^'th me Army and T ® 


quarters 'were shifted to Ranpn along with me Army and I mm 
launched in Arakan agaiS? tl O" the 4 th FebSv an ® 

^mor steuggle, but great im Port The Arakan ' 

“ Army Of Liberation, was attached to it. It wL thf a ** 

. The.world was am m -" ’ 


rV, ■ ."•1 ■‘^meration. Wi.T*’'’" aitacned to it. It was thX I 
Hind Fau]. The.world was am l^new much a^»t tK 

the .Azad Hind Paui. It wat^^*®d at the bravery and eoi!lat» 

Army authorities as& ®efo« we began X 

Ijq able to undergo all » question whether the aLw «■ 

, f5^.?hstmctedt> ^^‘PS’^ith Nippor?^^^^^^ Thf 

answer. - When tl» er. 1 ? their officers and man vJ* “o^mand^ers 

' b^ S one Voice repiiSb the Azad HimJ^aui^TOre 
iw^shipsasthe'Hippdn Srfdf<t^^ they are' canaWe af LT ■ ‘I“®?tiqned 

^y^^“®«l»tingth^battlea1j^^ murt^'Uv 

assurance, the Ninnonese stin f t®dia^» fcdefiend«n/.« “‘Ore-. ijjey j£,ie.p, 

giPJ^S ShL'-itt? P'>“ 


vrit 
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This war is Bot T-- 
liberation. We have to l 
more difficulties. Although the battle 
very important to us because 
March the Provisional Gov 
the Indo-Burma border i.„„ 
vance was so rapid that when 
inquiries why Imphal was still 
at persons asking such questions 
on the front line, but far behind 
about fighting will not ask 
the strategical importance 
military importance we wonlVhavc 
on the Eastern Front of India 
long as these fortifications 
fortifications are pierced 
towards Delhi. 

In each and < — 
decide the course of the 
India know well that T 
war the fate of India 
Imphal and Chittagong. 

Eastern Frontier and 
road to Delhi will be clear! 
fortifications. In this 
collapsed in a few weelb, 
sealed there will be 
Calcutta will be only 

I have just now told you tl 
settle the fate of India.^ We 
strategic points at all cost even if 
When we withdrew from Imphal n^ 
my opinion and f replied that f 
we know our path and we 
goal. 

Friends, we should realise th 
find be ready to make any sacrifice 
these strategical centres, our task i 
repercusiions throughout India t 
B ve^ Indian hates the British a 
British it IS not out of love for 
If the three hundred and eight v mi 
annihilated the British witlk sticks 
no necessity for the Azad Hind Fai 
seen the I’estructioh of th* 
'Sliaris ip. Bast Asia haw ^exc 


^aged by Nippon alone. It b a 
: go to India and therefore will have 
of Arakan w,~- - - • 

it was the first test of t ^ 

^ernment proclaimed that the Aza^Hind Fa., 
and were fighting on Indian soil. In CX 
-,a our thrust into Imphal r_„ ’ ' 

Instill standing against our assault, 

These were persons who 
in their homes. Those wi 
such questions. Only militari 
oy mphal and Chittagong. If t 
h_ .j captured them earlier The 
are like that of Magiuot Line in 
^ are safe, the British are secure, 
through, our forces will easily niake 


m a national war for India*s 

- to suffer more' and 

was a minor struggle it was 
=* our forces. On the 18th 
1 Fauj crossed 

wasdelayed'therew^, 

A Was annoyed 
not actuaMy 
know anything; 
*oservers realise^ 
? Cities had no 
■iprtiaeatioit. 
France. St 
When these 
rapid advance 


every battle there is 

p'' Those who arc aware or the 
^anipat always settled the fate of In ; 

settled somewhere in the 
when once we smash c;;-; ** 

reach the plains of Bengal i 

So the enemy will strive hard 
war when the Maginot Line 
when the fate of V' ‘ 

TrZ^^ Province'll 

^ route march. 


sfrateppoiiStwhicOr^wai 

past history of 
But ^ this 
jungles between 
enemy fortifications 

to hold , these 
f’Wft P*«f«ed, Ffanc^ 

Chittagong and Imphal ! is 
end' pur advance to 
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friends, you perhaps remember that in August last year in the course of a 
speech at the Farrer Park I said that before the end of this year we will cross 
the Indo- Burma border and will stand on Indian soil. When I spoke I thought 
we will be able to commence fighting in the month of December. But we were 
delayed on account of necessary military preparations. Our forces entered 
India in March and we were fighting on a broad front from Akyab to Kohima, 
iVe defeated the enemy in every battle but due to transport difficulties 
we could not continue our advance. In the heavy rain we had only two 
courses open to us : either to stay in these jungles or to withdraw. The 
Nippon Commander and our Commanders considered over the matter and it 
was decided to withdraw because to stay in these jungles meant disaster to 
the army. When the enemy saw that we have withdrawn and the road was 
clear they occupied the place without resistance and proclaimed to the whole 
world by every weapon of propaganda that they have won a great victory. 
But our ofiicers and men know the real reason for our withdrawal. We are 
confident that we can occupy all the lost ground in no time. I would once 
again stress the importance of Imphal and Chittagong and we will have to 
occupy thase places at any cost. After six months of battle we have judged 
correctly our strength and the strength of our enemy. 


When the Azad Hind Fauj was organised the enemy began to make 
propaganda that the Azad Hind Fauj was not an army but only a propa- 
ganda stunt. But when our army went into action the British propagandists 
changed their tune and began to give out that the Azad Hind Fauj was very 
poorly equipped. In reply I said ti\at our army possessed everything except 
meat, rum, beer and whisky which were abundantly supplied to the British 
forces;. Our army will fight in the face of hunger and thirst. There have 
been many revolutions in the world history, but you can never find a single 
example where the revolutionary army was better equipped than their 
opponents. They have succeeded not because of the strength of their weapon 
br of numbers but by the strength of their conviction that they are fighting 
fbr a ^cted cause. Take the case of Ireland. She had 6,000 revolutionaries 
who had dedicated their lives for their country. The British sent 50,000 
troops well equipped to crush the revolution. But they miserably failed in 
spite of their superiority in number and weapons. I know very well the 
strength of our enemies and I know what we are capable of doing. We will 
have to make great sacrifices. Even if every soldier and officer of the Azad 
Hind Fauj has to lay down his life for the liberation of 380 million Indians, 
are prepared for that Even if the three million Indians in East 
’Asia tiirn destitutes, that is nothing. We are proud that we are given such 
*a golden opportunity to serve our Motherland. We are thankful to God that 
have got men and material needed for the liberati*m of India. Three 
lliillion Indians have been united. Now we have to pay the price of our 
Bd^nefidehce with our blood which is not a big price. Now the responsibj. 
l^ that lies bn our shoulders Is to strengthen our army and march across 
into India. There is only one way for us. We have to shed our blood. So 
tbarif of our comrades laid down their lives in the first campaign ; nobody 
say how many of us will renaain alive until the war of liberation comes to 
a isuceo^ul conclusion. Officera and men nho hesitate to lay down their 
place in this anny. Side by side' with the Army the nation has 
®®f™‘*S[:^':"lie 'nationm|«'be pe^ such a'aa^ficc. 

in B^tgalSProvffice alcHie ^ lakhs of Indians perished due to 
5, lakhs of *etee«^''.aioii|r#ilhtlie 'BritA'f'fWtef' BOktta 
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and out of these more than one lakh lost their lives. If so i i. j 

given up their hves for the independence of our Motherland 

would have Leen a free country. If you are not willine to 

liberation of your country you have no right to call youpsdf an iSian^^Some 

so-called Indians think that if India is freed they can go to India and if X 

?" to Tt th I can mure thS^ 
traitors that they will not go to India. We are not liberating Ind^for theT 

They will hwe no place in a free India. We will pick up ll 

and they will be at the mercy of the Free GovernmeT w 

they may expect from us will be a third class ticket to Britial^ ^ 


Friends, we have to enhance our programme of total mobilisation Pre- 
parations are being made for the next offensive and we are collectins materi 
als for this campaign. Our well-to-do brothers who are Llg 

tveamaLXlXr/ ^ In^ 

to lakeTlIabeeh^^- / their lives will have 

to take a Uabeeb mixture. Janab Habeeb is the nfst patriot who has sacri- 
ficed all his property, amounting to ten million and three thousand runees 
Those people who do not enjoy sleep thinking of their moneT may ES 
take a dose of Habeeb mixture and cure themselves by contributine all their 
money for our funds. I tell you as long as the entL fS 

prepared to sacrifice everything, our victory cannot be achieved* We must 
inspire and set an example to those who are obstructing our way. Fortun- 

mif ^ ^hfni to our movement. 

They think that we can only prattle and that we cannot suppress them. How 

the entire nation has to come under military discipline. T^se who ate" wehk 
we will make them strong. And if we are forced to suppress these fene^y 
agents disguised as Indians I know the whole nation will supnort us Ub to 
^is time we entreated you with folded hands. In Nippon, GermMy or in 
HiDgiand, tbe Governments never request but order. I can sssure ybU that 
not only Syonan but the whole world, except perhaps America is suffering 
from food shortage. The reason for America not suffering from such Iwd 
shortege is that war has not gone to American soil. If you are prepared to 
sacrifice everything then the food problem will not exist at all. We also need 
more volunteers for the Rani of Jhausi Regiment; so I have to anneal to 
our s isters to come forward and join the Regiment. 


I would like to ask you a question. I want you to answer honeistly. 
When I was in Rangoon I received a report that the revolutionary spirit 
and enthusiasm of Indians in Syonan are fading. Now tell me how many 
of you are willing to work with us, prepared to make any sacrifice and to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with us and, if need be, to die with us ?” 


Immediately the whole audience got up and expressed their willingness 
to lay down their lives or make any sacrifice for the liberation of India. .They 
shouted " Inqilab Zindalmd,” “ Netaji ki Jai *’ and Chalo Delhi” iV 


Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose then toured North Malaya. ( 
December 22 he visited Kuala Dumpur and addre^ed> s mass meeting 
Indians. The following day he inspected the Indian Welfare Centre cc 
ducted by the Sekn^ Brahch of the Indian Independence League at Kui 
IiUtnpur for the care of sick and destitute Indkiis. . t a, . . 

After having toured North* Mateyd/ Netaji visited Summatra a 
I iittieived donatyns lb dollars. During his tour 
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Malaya and Sumraatra in three weeks, Netaji received over one erore dollars 
cpfutribution to the Indian Independence fund. Before returning to Burma, 
Netaji addressed a big meeting of Indians at Singapore on January 7, I 945 
.and exhorted them to make virgorous efforts for more men, more money and 
more material for the successful prosecution of War. 


CHAPTER Xm 


THE FINAL PHASE 
1. The Second Campaign 

The second campaign of the I. N. A. began in January 1945, immedi- 
ately after the return of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose from Singapore to 
Rangoon. Circumstances had undergone a considerable change since the 
last campaign. After the I. N. A. had withdrawn from Imph d, the Anglo- 
American forces had been able to advance into Burma. The advanced 
mechanized units, consisting of tanks, armoured cars etc., t)f the enemy, 
were able to break through defences of the I. N. A. and Japanese Army. 

crisis in Europe was nearing. The Allied Forces had gained a round 
W successes in Europe over Germany. This had also affected Japan, who 
iwete experiencing a series of reverses in the Pacific islands. It was not 
possible for the Japanese to spare any effective force or aeroplanes to resist 
the Anglo-American onslaught in Burma. The I. N. A. had to encounter 
the.enemy single handed. And the enemy was decidedly stronger not only 
numerically, but was also better equipped. 

But the indomitable spirit of Netaji knew no defeat. Starting the 
eampaign, he addressed the fighting forces at Mingaidan Camp as follows 

Last year the I. N. A. faced the enemy on the battle-field for the first 
time. The deeds of the I N. A. were glorious ; they were beyond any ex- 
pectations and won the praise of both friends and foe. We dealt the enemy 
a Cru&ing defeat, wherever we fought him. Without being defeated, we 

as a tactical mo^ve, to bring back our forces from the Imphal Front due 
’ W Wsd wmther and otW handicaps. 

“Now we have tried to overcome these difficulties. But every one 
ihouid reiUember that our army is a revolutionary army. We are not so 
Well-eqtfipped in man-power as our enemies are. Our enemies have decided 
that they will fight their first battle for the defence of India in Assam and 
they have made this area India’s Stalingrad, 

, V , “This year will be the decisive year of the war. The fate of India’s 
will be .decided paear the hills of Iiuphal and on the plains lOt 
. £t#tagoDg. T4st year sqme of our ipeii joined .t]be enemy. I do not ws^t 
evmii a single man to go ow t# . the enemy time, when we go to /^ 
ikoBifci V Therefore, if any one thinks that he is incapable of gmng to tiw 

oth«, reason, should 


■ ‘ ' . . ' ' ' T‘- - 1 ' ' ■ . ’’t i;- ; ' i ’ 
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‘1 do not wish to point a very rosy picture to you. You will have to 
face hunger, thirst and other hardships and even death, when you go to the 
Front. Because the enemy ha< made the utmost preparations, we too shall 
have to mobilize all our resources. . 

“In addition to the present slogan of the I. N. A., namely ‘Chalo Delhi’, 
another slogan will be added from to-day, and that will be “Khoon, Khoon, 
Khoon (Blood, Blood, Blood.’’} This means that we shall shed onr blood for 
the freedom of 40 crores of people in India. Similarly, we shall shed the 
blood of the enemy for the same cause— The slogan for the Indian civilians, 
who are in the south will be : “ Karo sab nichhawar, bano sab faq[ir’ 
(sacrifice every thing, become all paupers).” 

The Indian National Army had to launch the offensive under most 
trving circumstances. But it did not lose heart. The second division under 
Col Shah Nawaz Khan started the operations. It consisted of fourth 
fNehruJ Guerilla Brigade under Lt, Col. 6. S. Dhillon. fifth Guerilla Brigade 
under Lt. Col. P, K. Sehgal and second Infantry Regiment under Lt. Cdl. 
Hussain. They encounterd the enemy between Pyinmana and Mandalay, 
along the Irrawaddi river. Fierce fighting also raged between >!yingjian 
and Maugwe. Netaji visited Pyinmana (which was now the Divisibhal 
Headquarter of the fighting forces) on the 21st February 1945 and addressed 
the forces for over an hour He paid glowing tributes to the wurage^of the 
r N A. especially the Nehru Brigade commanded by Lt. Col. G. t>. Bwqn. 
He remained on the Front up to the 28th February. The 1. N. A. . showed 
unprecedented bravery and courage on the battle field, but it ; was ii|Jt 
nossible to cheek the advance of the l4th British Army, without heavy 
reinforcements, supplies and air support. The Japanese air-pow® gave »o 
assistance for obvious reasons, and the supply lines were cut off. The result 

was starvation, death and devastation. V*.’, 

The result was a series of defeats, By the first week of Mafch, the 
Analo American Forces had captured Akyab island, Shweto, Myebon 
PeninsX Ramree, Meiktila and Mandalay. To make the matters wome, 
increased difficulties and privations on the front, led sorne officers and men 
TtC l N A to desert and go over to the British. To keep up the niorale 
of the I. n" a., Netaji issued another Special Order of the Day on March 18, 

1946 as follows : — v* ' 

“rnmTades ! AS you all know, the positive achievement of the of 
j ^ A 7 ad Hind Faui last year on the field of battle and victi 

t^t?hev°scored\ver the enemy, through their patriotism, bravery and self- 
that they scorea extent by the cowardice and treachery of a 

sacnfi^, were marred to som^xren^ 

few officers and men. h^^^ ^ 

year, all teaces of cowardice ana weacy ^ 

this year s operaHons, ^ A But that was not ^to W. /jibe 

sullied record of heroism M Headauarter of the second 

treachery of rttii" .o» 

' * *' I 


to l» ^ 



Y j 0 * I I ! , 


“In order to destroy oompleteSy the germs of cowardice and treachery 
the following measures will have to be adopted : — ’ 

1 . Every member of the Azad Hind FauJ, officers, N. C. O, or sepoy 
will, in future be entitled to arrest any other member of the A. H. p. no 
matter what his rank may be, if he leaves in a cowardly manner or to shoot 
him, if he acts in a treacherous manner. 

2. I am giving an opportunity to all members of the A. H. F,, who 
nuiy not feel inclined to work dutifully, or fight courageously in future, to 
leave the rank of the A. H. F. This offer will be open for one week from 
the time of its communication. 

8. In addition to giving an opportunity to unwilling elements, to leave 
voluntarily the ranks of the A. H. F., I want to carry out thorough purge of 
our Army. During the course of this purge, all those will be removed against 
whom there is suspicion that they may fail os or betray us, at the critical 
moment. In order to carry out this purge successfully, I want your fullest 
co-operation and I want you therefore, to give me and ray trusted officers all 
available information about any cowardly or treacherous elements, that may 
still exist in our Army. 


4. It will not be enough to carry out a thorough purge now. In future 
also, vigilance will have to continue. It will, therefore, be the duty of every 
member of the A. H. F. in future, to keep his eyes and ears open in order 
to detect in good time any tendency towards cowardice or treachery. 
In future, if any member of the A. H. F, detects any tendency 
towards cowardice or treachery, he should report atonce, either orally or in 
writing, either to me or to the officers who may be within reach. In other 

■ words, from now onwards and for all times, every member of the A. H. F. 
should regard himself as the custodian of the honour and reputation of the 
A H. F. and the Indian Nation. 

5. After the pui^ has been carried out and unwilling elements have 
been given an opportunity of leaving our Army, if there is any ease of cowar- 
dice or treachery, the punishment will be death. 


, 6,. In order to create within our Army, a moral bulwark against co- 

wardice and treachery, we have to create an intense hatred against cowardice 
and treachery in any form. A strong feeling has to be created in the 
mfnd of ev^ member of thm Army, that for a member of a Revolutionary 
‘ Abtnjf, there is no erime more heinous and despicable than to be a coward or 
a traitOT, Instructions are being issued separately, as to how we can create 
“ such an totenm hatred against cowardice and treachery, so that there will be 
*'hq mdr® cowards or traitors within our ranks, 

J Aftertbe purge has been carried out, every member of the A. H. F. 

-'wli .Ii0 i?©qiiiiw Id j6E€w ■■hi$ Dath to od brairely aad ©oiiriigeoiislyv dbIiI 

i the emanmpation. of :our dear Motherland is achieved. Instructions regarding 
i ttie fM» and lammer of this oath will be issued se^at^. 

Sp^M^ewt^l.will be'giyfn^fe.*bo8e,.w 





ters, were Major Riaz Major Madan Major Dey, Major Sarwar and Lt. Mohd 

Bakhsh. In addition to these the following officers also deserted on diSn; 

occasions in the Imphal iront and later in the Central Burma Front 

1 . Major Mahabir Singh Dhillon (who escaped to India from I N a 

of General Mohan Singh). ■i* I’l. a. 

2. Major Prabhu Dayal 2nd. in command of Col. Gulzaxa Sinoh f Assad 

Brigade). »• 

8a Lt. Pars Ram of Azad Brigade. ■ ^ 

4a Major Grewal of First Division Headquarter. 

5. Lt. Khazin Shah. 

6. Lt. Yasin Khan. 

T. Lt. Ganga Singh. 

8. 2nd. Lt, Chain Singh. 

9, 2nd, Lt. Balwant Singh. ■ ; t - 

10. Sub-Officer Barfi Ram. - 

11. Snb^offlcer Abdnl Hakim. 

12 Havildar Baldev Singh etc 

To further intensify the campaign against treachery and cowardice 
a Traitor Day was observed and a drama entitled “ Traitor ” was played in 
all the Military and Training camps at Rangoon. The civilians were not 
allowed to see this play. Effigies of the traitors were burnt. A couplet 
composed at the time, was on the lips of every member of the BaIaIt Saina m 
Rangoon: - 

Dey ko lagao dande, Sarwar ka sar ura do. 

Maro Riaz Todi, zinda Madan Jala do. '* 


Col. P. K. Sehgal traces the cause of treachery to a lack of faith in <1^.1 
victory. Most people had begun to believe that Anglo-Ahaericans. superior 
in numbers and armaments, were going to win the war and it was futile to 
carry on the struggle,” He points out that none of the officers, who went 
over had ever shown cowardice and right up to the time they went over, they 
fought most courageously. They attacked the enemy much superior in num- 
bers and armaments, and not a single soldier ever wavered. ■ , { 

The Indian National Army continued its fight against heavy" odds un- 
deterred, even when it admitted the superiority of the enemy and qlearly fttlW 
that the end was not far ofif. They kept their morale up to the Itet, 

G. S. Dhillon in a letter to Col. Shah Niwaz Khan wrotp. ‘‘ We Are 
to continue flighting in the front line. will sacrifice our* Hvtss tp Aki^ 
the honour of the A. H. P. Wuter, or no water, ratkms or no fatictt% wf 
affect ov fighting capacity— assuring you that we will %ht up: ;f 
last.” , , • : 


r. 


Netajl congratulated CkiL Efihiilon on the mahiiier, he pi 

fiaoe bravely that difflcait ritnatioa and hfe confidence in hi 

his pompanions. "'In tte 'Saine .toto-Neteji-ekpr|^s^-W'^ 
no 'power Mi 







Early in April 1945, the Burmese Defence Army undtr Maior Gener f 
Aung San turned against Japanese. The Soviet-Jap Neutralitv . * 

Broke down. These factors further made the position crltical. ^S' of 
able-bodied soldiers of the first division, X Regiment was formed unde/ r . 
Thakar Singh. This regiment fought at Pynmana, but had to sur/.rS“ ' 
on the 24th April 1945 in small batches. The main force of this rewim 
managed to retreat to Bangkok. By this time the enemy had also cS"] 
Taunggy and Maymyo. The fourteenth British Army was nearing 
Col. P. K. Sehgal surrendered on the 28th April, Pegu was pfntfm/F 
the 2nd May and two days later the Anglo-American Forces entered^Ra? 

n prisoners of war FiSf' 

Col. Shah Niwaz and Col. Dhillon laid down arms on the 18fh Mav i9i^ ^ 

were taken as prisoners of war. Thus the hostilities came to an eml 


, iMnths later, at the tiine of Wavel! Conference Mef-wli k 

^ting from Singapore to the Man revolutionaries at home; SLd'Z 

BritisHrmbard! 


Comrades ! I would never have opened my mouth and said one x 
you, if I had been sitting as an armchair politician here. But I 
TOinrades here are engaged in a grim struggle. Our comrades L th„ r 
^ve to play with death. Even those who are not at the front hlv/^/ 
every moment of their existence. When we were R 
bombing and machuw-gunning was our daily entertainment I 

maimed and injured from the enem/’I^ 

I have seen the entire hSS nf /J* 


^ j. ^ many others with me are still alive todav io nni i.t. 

s grace. It is because we are living, working and fiSlng f,, through 
of death that I have a right to speak to you and to advke vou m 
do not know what carpet- bombing is. Most of you do not ^teow^wf«f • 
luachine-g^ned by low-fiying bombers and fighters Most u 

'Whistling past you to voiir rilhJ 7®“ 
l^ftl Those who have gone through this T ^ yo«r 

kept up their mwale, cLnot even look at Lord Wavelf/offel!**''* 




a^Netoji back to Thailand and Malaya 


Stlfw^lVl toer^d?te\^n/d*to Tif 

fpdfacethfc enemy, fcght and dav fit «”»y 

,wki% officers pleaded with him to^ haL Mg»n u 

eisewbfre, Netaii did not biidot ®®"y the war 

,tipy,airfa Rangoon, and wly a fw^h^Ss left^ tS-nU* heading 

.^tn thpifeyes the MinSii J ^ 

,^,l^ur- A*;l^ Netaji had to give in. ^ 


Burmese abd 

l^hgoon l|;^an^ had lOw^h^ E«Kiment 

their 'bosMe. 

baekbytrain. 'j. ftad^Tbwiaad, bad ak^ been sent 
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Stfition (betiseea Sjttaog and Martban) the train was fl 
^JJefenoe A.rmy and two naemhers of the Regiment 

Jozcphme.'W;ere killed and, SQme others wounded. 

. ; . About 7,CX)0 men and oflleers of the 1 N. .. 
the command of Major General a*,D. Loganadan to. 
of the Indians. Lt. Col. Arshad was appointe i as C 
Idehbub acted as Military Secretary. Mr. J.rN. 
iPresident and Mr. Kanananpilly as f 
Headquarters. They had instructions to cease hostilities! 
personnel was arrested on the 28th May 19.45,:, The Azad Hind Bank 
.also taken over by the British. , 

Netaji left Rangoon on the evening of 24th April 1945, by road for 
Bangkok. The Ministers of Provisional Government of Azad Hind, the staff 
of Indian Independence League Headquarter, about lOO Rani Jhansis, lOo 
civilians and 800 I. N; A. men went with him. It took him three weete. ,|Q 
cover the SO© odd miles to Bangkok Holding his life in his hand and under- 
going indescribable physical hardships, he reached Bangkok on May 14. . . 

Mr. Ishiyama, chief CQrrespondent of the “Asahi Sh{n^biih”‘jlq ’|iite 
Southern Regions, who had come into close contact with Netaji at %n^^, 
narrated to a select gathering of high officers of the I.N.A. and the Le^gqe at 
Singapore later some striking incidents as revealing Netaji’s sense of qSly'ahd 
concern for the I. N. A. and the Rani of Jhansi Regiment and his brawlif % 
the face of gr,eat danger, , , , 

Mr, Ishfyarpa said that wheptbe I.’i?.Aj ^/pbps itrere }n i'egn 
.yrithin striking diftance of the enemy, ^^hey shpuld hpve hurried, to' g^a^y 
but Netaji would not get iway but until the arrival qf other (jet4'cjim^#^bf 
the I.N A. who were still on the move, It was only after their arriHl Ne^ii 
left Pegu. ' ' 

At Sittang there was need for transport for the removal of a number 
of patients and weak people. There was some transpwrt bat as. these were 
required for the use of the patients, Netaji .undertook to march from Sittang 
to Noulraein — a distance of about 70 miles — walking five days. 

At Tarobuzee, a railway junction sopth of Moulmein, an eneihy tank 
force was operating and it was expected that there ipight he bomldl^ . and 
j^cHhag at any tinae. There was every danger but.Netaii wai^<J thereji^ 

, tire t N. A. troops had left. : •, .1 ‘ . 

' ’*’ The last tinoie he saw' Netaji, said ‘Mr,’,Tshjyama(, 
between Rangoon and Moulmein, some tim3 at of It vfiilwiie!- 

what of a dramatic scene. He was tired and sitting oh the dde of tte road. 

* ■ ' It ■was h Moonlight bight and’ he could she Netkji 'leading '8£^ lOni ISQlSj I*N.A. 

■ ‘ trdow and Jhansi yotanteelrs in a ve^; o-rderly mahhiOT. /.•'*: l**i 

■ .Owing.fto,.hjptliai’J* to;kave,_,BprMaMi^^e,,(f,^_m|p 

, »ilit«iy authwtie*’ ;ndvioe;to lepye the pltp* m gujcWy as possible, his de- 

#r^n but be bad ^ to 

ijj hraverv was provided In 


A. were left in Ranghon under 
protect life and property 
as Chief of Staff and Lt- W. 
. - . N, Bahaduri was appointed 

Secretary of Indian Independence League 
„„„ ^ The I. N. A, 

___a was 


ftfffeif tfftcbat the sariie tinie Netaji had td do it during ehemy’s Bijmfciag ' aili 
iffikshine-gunning. Netaji could agree to erosa the river only after al! 
LN.A. and the Jhansi Regiment volunteers had completed the crossing. 

(‘Netaji' Bose had not only impressed him with hia solicitude for the 
'Jh&nsi and the I.N A. members, said Mr, Ishiyaraa, “but he had alsib 
Impressed the Nippon Military authoriries very deeply. Netaji's concern and 
ansciety for the safety of the members of the Jhansi Regiment and the I.N.ji. 
was remarkable.” 

After his arrival in Bangkok, Netaji issued the following special ofd^r 
of the Day to the officers and men of the Az id Hind Fauj on May 21, 1948} — 

Birave Officers and men of the Azad Hind Fauj : 


< It is with a very heavy heart that I am leaving Burma — the scene of the 
• many heroic battles that you have fought since February, 1944 and are stttl 
■fighting. In Imphal and Burma, we have suffered a reverse in the first round 
in our %h,t for independence. But it is only the first round. We have many 
morp rounds to fight for independence. I am a born optimist and I shall not 
admit defeat under any eircurastances- Your brave deeds in the battles against 
ihe .endray on the plains of Imphal, the hills and jungles of Arakan and the 
oil-field area and other localities in Burma will live in the history of our 
^str u g g le for Independence for all time. 

w , At-thjs critical hwr, I have only one word of command to 

”lrije wri fhat Is, that if ydfi have to go do^wn temporarily, then go down 

'■ with the ^ National 'Rrl-colour held aloft; go down as heroes; go 

^Jiolding the highest code of honour and discipline. Tlie future 
•geh1»awhs 6f ftidians, who will be born, not as slaves but iw free men hecat^ 
of your colossal sacrifice, will bless your names and proudly prochiim to the 
•t'WojM that you, tferir forsebears, fought and suffered reverses in the battle in 
■is'lianipuii,^ Assam, and Burma, but through temporary failure you paved the 
^fway '4o .ultiinate success and glwy. . 

j M;y unshakable faith in India’s liberation remains unaltered. I am 
^‘l#av!n^ in ;^dur safe hands our national Tricolour, our national honour mad 
‘■"th^lftst'traditjSons of Indian Warriors. I have no doubt whatsoever that 
‘'^c(d;*the“irkh|dara tif India’s Army of Liberation, wili sacrifice everyttog, 
even life itself, to uphold India’s National Honour, so that your comrades 
the.^h^ plse^i^te may have before them your .shhiing 
t^ ihspiie'fhfm.at ^ ^ ^ 

ydj'lifc; '^1:8' 'ji.J . ' . ' 

had tajsopn my, I would have preferred to stay with you to 
adversity and share with, you the senrrow ,of temporary defeat, B«|, «on 
^.Mwe o| nw Mtofeters and high ranking officers I have to leave Burma 
■ emaneipatloB. Knawli% my cortitrymat 

that they 'Will <»rfllntti''the 

im: m t mi 

I that I took pn the aist df I 


add that all yoito suffering and iwcrifMn irill 
' ' td,' I ^hali ■ -jBteadfnstiy ' adbcare 
*' 19^* 'I# "4o< att'-fe 'ii»y-'|Wiw«P«tio 
|i|/>f my countrynmn .and fight for their liberaifem. 

to 



free-S* precedes tlie::dawh*- ,:andia 

May God Bless You | 



loquilab Zindabad ! Azad Hind Zindabad ! Jai Hind. ! \ 

- (Sd.),. ChaniJra .JBoBb ' 

Supreme Comniander Azad, Hind-, 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose 

and Burmese Friends in Burma 

'• Brothers and Sisters : I _ 

We have lost the first round of i 
lost only the first round, 
our losing the first round, I 

You. 
land in a i 

Hterdty of your men mone7;nd“maSs:‘ You S'eShfot 

Smpof^lly bSe overwhelming, and 

1 shifted my Headqu/rtmto^BiSilMs SLthbg 

SO'. long aS'^'l'diVe* ■ . .■ ^ ,■ .:v;, . ■. ■■ . .-.''J,, ■■ '4 

.''^v ,.V' .. £■■■"..■ ' ' '.K? ''S''.'"' 

t? 1 the fidiest conhdence that , that spirit can pever be crushed. 
For the sake of- Bidia s Freedom, I besedeh you to keep up that'^spmt I 
beseech you to hold your heads erects and wait fdr that Bltseed) l^y Iwhen 
once agab you will have an opportunity of waging th® Ww-Br Indb’ffi'M®,’ 

. '.'■■■■ .r.-‘ iSk 

When the. History of India’s Last War - of Independence’ cb^'jtol*S 
i^tten, Indians in Burma wUl have an honoufed place in tfe Wo%4 S 

1 dp not leave Burma of my own free will. I woujd baS^e vPwlerr^ito 
stay on here and share with you the sorrow ,of temporary -tdei^^.' kSS 
the pressing adyiqe of my Ministers amd . High-ranking Oflpe«Es,'t I A 
krave Burma in order to continue the struggle for lhriiaf;. ' t{yi;r.5^ :^ 
f born optimist, pay unshakable faith iip India’s early emahmfStipn 
Unimpaired an4 I *.pp®ni to cherish the samf-'OptSdsnj^ 

,;, ,. I have always said: that the darkest hour ‘{Hecfede»''the*fd»Wj^' 5We' <are 
amv' passii^'thwmidi theebrkest faoQr'|therefcTO,'tfap"i(^"fp(i^iil^^ 

...:,'^.. .'.. ... .. .^^. ... .'..,.. . •) . . .7...., 

'r' '■ "■ Tq'%r7l 

?, .u. ,77*4 .'-.:..7 . ■ .. ... 

1 ,, piessftge . ,§jnbltely/ 

.'..iMMiifet.,,.. iieil,.:; himdB, ..... 

i?fw ..wia . .r^ , '< 


gave the following m.essage to his . Indian 
on the some day ; _ • ■■ 

: 1 am leaving Burma with a* very heavy heart 
- our f%ht for Independence. But we > have 
there are many more rounds to fight. In spite of 

see no reason for losing heart, - 

•’ . ■ '* -f 

I, my countrymen in Burma, have done your duty td Voar 
way that evoked the admiration of the world/ You! iLvf St n 
.. j our “en, money and materials. You set, the first exkm|tfe q|. 
I. But the odds agamst us were overwhelming, and we 


InquOab Zindabad I Azad Hind Zindabad ! Jai Hind I 


'^uonasti rfiandra Bose 

*t. # n*-^***^*^*^*'^^*^ Government of ivaA «• i • 

the following ( ommunique on 5th June 1945, from Thailand^: ^ 

"irere not engaged*in^wa °opwLionnn BuV of Azad Hind who 

Netaji Subhash Chandra Lse, wifh EMeplion 
Hhsan Qsdir who was engaged on special duty, ^ f'>*^otertatit-Cobnel 

“»“«» o' M»"po™. i, „U„ed of ,h, 
M A. M. S.W, of Stote „ ^ 

SupplS: '™* ' ^‘’“‘5' o' S“PP««. B .ppointej Ml„i„„ 



nffina '^" Minister ui rui 
office of Secretary to the Provisional 

w • 5”‘ ^c"^' Adviser 

Minister of State and Secretary 

Netaji Snbhash Chandra «o8e 

June J4, 1945 from 
sitnsitiottiil T-- ' 


ilLf Propaganda, relinquishes th* 

'“1 Government of Azad Hind. ^ 

Government is app. inted 
f to the Provisional Government. * ^ “ 

stirring broadcast to 

He review«| t he 
an acute confibi 
■ In Burma, the 
out successfully, 

problem and said i— 
first of ail. that India's case » » 
course of this war. there h 

imrv. their cherished 

Impenalmm like Sir Ferozc JkS 
i of imtionalism “» 

arc im.ffl8tible. We Indians 
'- up tiil now, to take rW 


E^pe and expre«.nis‘Ttro^XfefihS 

“-f i Japao^altj wuWI™?l*r“* 

; j; ,p«n he went on to discuss the Bidian 
.it.‘4Cqmtng BOW to India, I 

«™l SSL lU Indi.„ 

who aire w<?rkin 0 outside wtside^ t ^ 

fttlleirt* l^l^atte of interDatioimr°^f^^°“'^*^* “U L_ 

ire “’^^etermined to seize them when the 

Our 

mg lossesL^wffl pmve to fea ®j? *** «W8e— and th 

fit.irnmagimaaVltktS This is “oT 

***• ' 

g^f W*»M^ ’ 



Bntisti inaian Army nave now seen us with their own eyes. What la th. 
result ? There is no longer any talk of a puppet Arniy~of a Jananl^ 
Indian Force or “JIF. Even enemy propagandists now talk, at last ^of an 
Indian National Army. That Indian National Army still exists 
Burma— in spite of the heavy losses that it has sustained inside Burmr 
That I. N. A. will go on fighting as long as there is an enslaved India An^ 
that I. N. A. will go on fighting to the last man and the last round. * 

Nobody is grieved more than we are that i . . „„ 

last year. Nobody is more grieved than we are that we~ suffered 
reverse in Burma this year. But when we started our c~“p;- ‘ 

194i, in the Arakan region of Burma, I wanted at least twa years 


we could not take Imphal 

i a serious 

campaign la February 

,, . - - ,4 y®®rsV time 

the fulfilment of our programme. February 1946, is still a long wav off 
The road to Delhi is a long and difficult one and we have still to fight on 
before we can reach our goal. But Delhi remains our one and only destinal 
tion. ‘‘Chalo Delhi” remains our slopn. We may not travel to Delhi via 
Imphal— but we shall get there all right. The roads to Delhi are raanv-^like 
the roads to Rome. ^ 

Sisters and brothers at home 1 . 

To those who have suffered and are suffering— and to those yfko .are' 
languishing in prison — at home, we send, through you a word of good cheer 
m spite of what has recently happened, our faith in final victoiy and freedom 
remains undiminished. We know the strength of our enemies— but . we ate' 
also conscious of our own strength. The allied suprenae commander’ in the 
last Eurojoean War, Marshal Foch, once said, “That arfiiy it beaten* ’whMh ' 
considers itself to be beaten.” No one here considers himself to- be beaten. ' 
We are invincible, because our cause is just and because we are prepared to 
pay the full price of Liberty, I beg you to cherish the same, optimism about 
our final triumph that we do here. But I warn you also* tbat yoifr jigei , 
inside India has become harder than it was hitherto. Greater sacri^ , 
tenacity is needed on the part of the revolutionaries wofting at 
Above all, do not be deceived or demoralised by the supafioiajt— or 
victories of our ene:nies. Remember, that Turkey lost the wa^ ip j 

her allies were winning— but she triumphed in 19?1 af^ ,ber' wSj 

victorious- The Irish Easter Rebellion was crushed' in tsid wfm 'Enj^^“ 
was in peril. But after England’s victoy, the Irish^iSina- . Feineiss * put 
triumphant. So shall it be with India, W® have lost tha^fir^ in the” 

^ttle of Burma in 1945. But, believe me, we shall win. the -last round in 
Hut battle of India in 1946 . Jai Hind I ' 

■ ^ , i L « i ^ii! •; 

WUle Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose was engaged m iidratvlog up plans .' 
for future action. Lord Wavell, Viceroy of India, made an ofer 
the i4th Junn l^, to Indianise - his Executive \Codboil in return for the 
a&tive co-toperationof the Indian Nationdl'Congtess to Britain’s war against ’ 
Japan, Netaji was much worrit over tWis. ' .4: 'meetjtfe bt the Council of- 
Ministera of the Ifroyiaional Government, of Azsad Htod, fjas held to Banjgkok 
on.tlto 1®% ^hike‘tO,Uon»i^y^ ^^^h^situatipn, Tt unanimously arrived, , 
ajfc tilto WlwSaftoa OinSt ft® and suicidal ^ 
Iii^toahpMt|kW® Indian National Congress 


Workiog Committee of the Congress to reieet th^ nffi.- xl . 

to issue any further sfatements that might be necesSL f f Netair 

obnoxious features of Lord Wa veil’s offer, ^ ^ * expose the other 


Consequently Netaji issued a detailed statement on the nff. 
which he comprehensivelv dealt wifb 
of the Viceroy’s offer and concluded that SLs ha^ imthL 

much to lose by the British Proposals. ^ «othiug to gam, but 


d.oW.d 

»mi ftom th«t night on»nrd> he broSM<M„ M." ^ Sing.pore „„ j , 

.ta nigh, fo, „/e „,„„.h. 


.fc niSt „„-e - 

e asne of independence, through accepting Lord wS-s r 

Qrl.^sl! .In**# ... 


mise on the , 


, ^-•wu waveirs offer. 

.iffe fist of his broadcasts was that- as a /%# i.k 

Indian issue had become a live issue in Present war, the 

n«™.te C «.c India .:r:„X“““;‘‘,',dfSe* ce 

The aceeotan.f»e of fkga . .a* — 


Indian issue in. 

h^^^ln^inthc internsticne, he'Jd fro„ 

I think, the more 1 


i»i*?S?h‘S“ii‘;jt„rto,ig;„tci'’' H“r i *” “-tai^dthat 

=ff». Wc Shan he puSif SLiJ’tS^.SSrbTatC" S 

will ^ 8 few jobs in the Pv.>g.M.‘ that we 

ambitious Congressmen.” ^ Executive Council for some 


that the Congress Wftrir{n„ 
ji^iM m making a final decision on suclf an all | was not 

when the left wing of the C^S^sTwas " of 

Committee and most of the revolutionarv ^ *^®P'’®s^pted on the workiM 
jrnmi^purely nmral point of the prison S 

^ittee to wake any decision b^hindthrS of th^ 

.P^&led t'O-tiie general public and 1 ‘Wr Congress, fie mn^ 

on a country-Sde aglatio“ ^^in^IhlSeT oXr^^ 

A Al • ' ' a. 


t >ii "" — •*"W»VV-* .V 

(if»tS!srt KtSr “ *? -fen-s, 

^ffer^i U. ^. h.„ beE'*'&“?.Si;“bS 

Mo.toI«igne baa hoengiTenrepiesenS, ™rJ“',r^‘'™‘<’ 


anT*^* Gandhi to extrioBte the Chn, 
ix-dtioT:^ % 

Wayell.iil' 

lfflii 7 ffi^i^S ^^ “°«H®I,eaguet£’ **s sure 


i'Piilp 
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aiuug w. «u.,upiUHuse, cnrowing to the winds all cautioa and resrve 

It went (m making commitment after commitment, but did not secure any 

commitrnent. It had made its position weak on the bar of the world •opinioti 
as (!) it did not expose the hollowness of the British proposals. f2) It did 
not point out that a National Cabinet could not possibly be formed on a 
communal basis and (3}It went out of its way to praise Lord Wavell. 

One of the most luminous and all-comprehensive broadcasts on this sub> 
ject was given on July i5, 1945. It ran as follows 

Sisters and Brothers in India ! ' < ^ 

^ to sjwak to you, of aE, about the lessons: of the 

Sinila (. opfercocc* WhEt I shElI SEy on this topic will be bsi^cd on the reports 
from India. ^ Though I have the impression that the reports which came to 
us^from India over the radio and tiirough various news agencies w^to'gerier^Hy 
reliable, nevertheless, there is a possibility that some of them Were hot 
correct. Therefore, if any of my conclusions is based on a wtOng phiai&fe. 
I slKiuId like to apologise in advance. ** 

To an outside observer, it was apparent that some of the Coi^ess 
leaders were showing excessive e^erness for a comproihise with t*iftVBritish 
Government. This eagerness was, in shfrae cases, not ohly nmwemb'itnd 
und^niSed, bat even indecent. As against this, Mt.L JiatWh’s. Jtt^aie 
throi^ghout, was dignified and reservrai. It should bs Aar to eteif; 
that in negotiating with such a shrewd enemy as the Bl-itisb, we^haveato 
conduct oumelves with proper digmty and reservci If Iwe doiaohdo Ito, ^d 
if WB exhibit any weakness, British politicians are bound to tatw^advaiafi^ 
of It and get the better of us in any negotiations or political bSrftitfiagf f&Ms 
it is something difficult for us to see ourselves objectively, it is, heees8iw^%i)r 
others to point out our mistakes. That is why. fhe lessons ,pf tlie Stmiy 
Ceaference should be slhdied dbjedtively so that ih any: lathto h&tatitW 
with the British Government, the CSongreSs leadmihay sh^yf gileatw dMiw, 
political sagacity and diplomatic skill. '> ■ ' 

" - ' ■ - • iiJU . ,v (T . 

Hxcesdve es^lemess.tor a eompromise, to whieh^^haypilreferred. abov^ 
wasmehiffit^ by some Congress teaders in various) ways. For. instance, 

: certain stoteneats ween ipade to toe effect that 'the 
' apeemeat with Laid. Wavi^. Further,? it was' reported ^:|iat>Fahtot 

Hehm said ia one of his statements, thathe wito jwepared to work .under 
her# Wav«ll% k«deirsli^i. If .toa repi^ was c^peSt, then it must have eoifae 
as a rode shock to the Indian ^ople. I am reminded t^t oh a {HKtriims 
occasion, when there was a dispate, between Pandit Nehru and a British 
''dSsfitiet'flElh^torate,,‘Pandit'N'e^''^T[ajid'®'teid''.fie' would- not- take orders 

N^w' the tetoe I^D^’ Nehru could sg^Jto 

■■■'i ' , down, '^ry '-badly. ' iFir8t.W 




■|j 'n7 "It ^ J?"‘n 

'Sioil'Lort w‘*“ir®®“"‘!i°,°^ ‘i™ “'""™ W'oerJfJr the BxfSi? 

St ni to I rl ’ Leaguers and he g^vc Z mt 

‘S » member of the PumV, 

Farly, Ev'en that did not placate Mr/Jinnah Th#*- i ^ a 

dver, went so far as to accept Lord Wavell’s leadershio and to more, 

operating with him even if the Muslhn League d hi Lri ■. **8<-ee to 

WavellinsuItin(.IvdPonn.dfo:l.„"Vrf>!"/ <^9 **<>■ But L>rd 




»I.p .TIL'S “of o,e 

Slap. Therecanbeno dou4 another 

come out of the Simla Conference with ifs pLtige'^Sd® rSv”i““- 
The prestige of the Congress might have been sS if the Sin 
ttee Lad declined to accept Lord Waveli’s list just as the VIiiIhm^T ^ Lommi- 
I fail to understand why the Con -ress -Workini CommL^* i-^ League did. 
The only ezpl.n.a„„ iLn flnd”'^. “t S"f, ^Le 'e 'J/L "1, ■''> 

Of the Congress to arrive at a compromise by any raears P*'* 


what saved the pr^%e of^e^ConmrS^o a thankfully admit that 

.1 SSf Z *^S; 

enthusiastic about Lord WaTelFs^ofifer bot personally noi 

i/ fi-tl^Toao dutside n. . 


4 »' I m 11 . ” waujg vomnuttee, 

tlK«lpBi.W,ttU.TheythlaghltLt\e*wSbik'tl^'r ^ 

fcMui^im League dW not come forward to ^ *^ 4 even if 

tonay nf my Wends here that there ComtresTkSSs ‘i™®' ^ 

Wave! altogethw I also told leaders were misjudging Lord 

**oUcyof.th«'Bnitiah^vemHWnt ^mately have to execute the 

'i^, mder.ll,otaL,M™^^^ Th.tpol,ayelea,lyi. tob«ektn. M„uS 


■ WM l.diaB.jtesMrt CoL 4 »uS ^SinuX*^ i°“ ‘"‘“t 

Cfeogrcs^ea, the p^^tin mm J !i . ^ploioa of soma 

‘ frkndSip be^eeBthe-^ “ the ioreatioa of 

'kai^. .! Kotirect, this is stmnoe wi»w«* top-ranking Congress 

*ith the Bridsh af, India rraains morall? in 


ft knot the duty of the 

doa of British ImfieidiJte 


ijft. s» iteffire to 

>-0f ©Of^wiace, as 
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the Congress President has done. Both the Muslim League and the Rritish 
Government, represented by Lord Wavell, have done what was antiSna?e7 5 
them. In fact, if dther of them had acted otherwise, it would ha4 Sme m 
a surprise to us. The Congress President and other members of the Congress 
working Committee should blame themselves for not being clever or shrewd 
enough to foresee what the Muslim League and Lord Wavell would do Sd 
the Congress Working Committee anticipate that Mr. Jinnah would go into 
the Executive Council unless he was absolutely sure that by doing^so he 
would realise his dream of Pakistan ? Did the Congress Working Committee 
also anticipate that Lord Wavell would give up the Muslim League 
support the Congress ? ® 


If anybody in the Congress anticipated either of these two things, then 
he certainly lacks political wisdom and does not deserve to be caUed a leader 

Two things should have been crystal clear to every Congressman at the very 

outset - firstly that Mr. Jmnah would not accept any ad interim arrangi- 
ment which did not ensure the realisation of Pakistan, and secondly that 
the British Government, will never let down the Muslim League. 


To me. the most tragic thing is that the Congress Working Committee 
bungled the whole affair, when it was strategically in the strongest position. 
The Congress IS the only party in the country that is fighting the British 
Government and is therefore, the only party that is entitled to sit at a round 
table conference with that Government and to dictate terms of peace 
Therefore, in my view, the most important lesson to be learnt from the Sinfia 
Conference is that the Congress should never, in future, sit at a round taWe 
conference with the British Government along with other party. 


A peace conference is always a conference of the belligerent parties. 
Who, may I ask, are the belligerents on the Indian side ? Certainly, not -the 
Muslim League. The importance of the Muslim League is largely of an 
artificial nature— created, on the cne hand, by the British Government, and 
by the Congress on the other by giving so much attention and importance to 
the Muslim League. If the Muslim League goes through one campMgn ot 
Civil Disobedience against the British Government, inviting the ruthlcM op. 
pression of the latter, I should like to see what would then remain of the 
Muslim League, a movement led by millionaires, landlords and capitalists 
is not a mass movement, . ; ; r •> 


In this connection, I should like to repeat what I so often said in the 
bast. Let us resolve to do in future what the Sinn Fein iParly* in belaud did 
m the past when it was faced with a similar situation. When Prime •STfaliter' 
Lloyd George, wanted to confound the Irish politicans by spoasi»iB^ ^ 
Irish Convention— .similar to our All Parties’ « Conference— the Sintt FeSa- 
leaders refused to walk into his trap. They daiii^ kud rightly te^ ihiit 
they alone were entitled to represent Ireland who fought for Wish FteeMm J 


The Sinn Fein Party, accordingly, boycotted the Irish Conymuti^, apd 
thereby teamed It into a fiasco. Thereafter, the Sein Party coatibiMsdf 
Btmggle until the day arrived when the British Gover^ent had t® i « 
thnt party as the sole representative of the Irish nation. Let us/ si 


bariff bn <mr straggle till the day arrives when we and we ripsoe shall be enti- 
tM' to speak in the name of the Tndiaiinafion. ■ 


*1V.. b b«ael«.to,tWnko#peaae/^^we)reac}ivtl»afrt If we i 

IMlice pea« wWl thb-l^tish . |bvs8fnm^t.,,-bef<^i ff 




stage, we shall land ourselves, not in peace but in civil war. l earnestly 
request all Left Wingers and Left Wing organisations in the country to 
popularise this idea among the masses that only those who fight for India’s 
freedom are entitled to speak in the name of the Indian people and to sit at 
a round table conference with the British Government. And, by doing so 
let us once for all, knock the bottom out of the religious divisions artfullv 
created and carefully fostered by our enemies. ^ 

In spite of recent setbacks the three million Indians in East Asia cele 
brated on July 4, 1945 the second anniversary of the historic day on which 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose assumed the leadership of the Indian fndeoen 
dence Movement in East Asia. The day was celebrated with mass meeting 
and demonstrations and Indians m East Asia renewed their pledge of th^ 
loyalty to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind and to their leadA, 
Netaji Subhasli Chandra Bose. They aiso reaffirmed their grim resolve to 
wage the war of India’s liberation until victory was achieved. These obser 

Sdra July^mlf ^***^*^ conclu* 

In Syonan on July 4 prayers were held In all mosques, churches and 
temples for the long life of Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose^and the comolete 

success of his imssion in life, *.<?.. the complete liberation of India from tha 

British yoke. The day’s octivities commenced with the singing of the 
Apthem. The dimax" was reached in the evening when teJf^f thousafds S 
Indians rallied at a huge mass meeting which was addressed by their' beloved 
leader Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. ^ Oeloved 

Before the proceedings commenced Netaji stressed the importance of the 

^.£*■^2'/”.!,'“? i« E.8,T,S°te 2^ 

^tober, 1948— the day on which the Provisional Government of Azad 

formed. Netaji stated that the new National Anthem had been wmW 
ed.byJanab Syed Mumtaz Hussain of the Publicity Department of toe 
Mian Independence League Headquarters in East Asia. Netaji apDreciatod 
the composition and adopted it as the future National Anthem of Tnd }« 

«»ept.ble to all ladto, without aoy dWnoliou of S „ 2 

appreciation of Janab Hussain’s services for the cause of Mother India 'Nr«fo« 

Hindustani for weU over two 

tours. Neteji asked the gathering whether they were prepared to XntiniM 
the armed struggle against the Anglo-Americans untfi India was ^raokteW 

tmy For a couple of seconds the whole atmosphere was tense and thin tl£ 

».y.rUl to th. ludiau martyr wto laid do™ '".5 

gto’a_b.Mo tel frorfoiu was laid by His Eicelltnoy ihSS 

«andm Bese, Head foj? the Provisional Government of a j 
Supreme Commander of the Azad Hind FauJ on the wSLfrLl^ 

function Was attended by the Azad Wind *ff*®?**i^ 
te tolohtw^ of the Rah! of Jhahsi HegimeV who wm 



gWs Of the Indian National Schoc 
pftrt m the ceremony. High ranking Nippon officials hiirh 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind Sf the I N. i and ot 

p?St “ 

n«« Jn* ^ 1 ?“ P““etually at 11 o’clock with the arriva 

followed by the hoisting of the national flag, the band 

National Anthem. Netaji then gave an address in Hindustani ej 

Supreme sacrifice made by the martyrs. 

Addressing the gathering Netaji said : “To-day is for us 
memorable day— a day that will live in our history for all time 
assembled here to-day in a solemn ceremony to pay our respect' 
to all those who have given their lives for the freedom of our 


bulwark of the British Empire in the East and which became later t& 
staa^ng-point of India s last War of Independce, . t j 

“There are occasions when thoughts lie too deep for words and this -ii^ 
Oiaa of those solemn- and sacred occasions . l^et us therefore, pay p.pr Jtespect- 
fttl hpoaage to tlwi imndoftal dead in solemn silence- And, while paying qui 
hfOBiage, let us p.^ay to the Almighty Father to give us strength to ,e^tiip«# 
a*d complete the wnMk tieat our heroes left unfinished. Their immqrM i*®# 
a*e with us to-cby to ini^e ua to greater deeds of heroism ap4 
With God’s blessings and with the inspiration given us by, heross,! ieflw oj®' 
nue the struggle without faltering and without compromising, until the 
complete independence of India is achieved. And let lis'haVe uShakl^ 
confidence in our final victory, as wfetl aS uhflincjlung determination tO) ntshibVn 
that victory in spite of all difficulties and tribuialions.’’ 

‘ ' u I ' 'I, i' I 

Netaji then laid the foundatioa stone by {(lacing a marble plaque bear- 
ing an inscriptio.i in Hindustani with fcg standing at half mast. The whole 
parade was brought to attention and two minutes sileiM was obterv^ 
with the guard of honour standing with arms reversed. Wreaths were 
{daced by Netaji, high-ranking officers of the Provisional Government of 
Anad Hind and of ilK Nippon AdministratioD and leaders of various 
eonumpnities. 


iOtJ 


with three salvoes of fen de joie by the guard of honour, followed by 
the singing of the National Anthem, and with the flag flying full mast the 
ceremony came to an end amid shouts of ‘Azad Hind ke shahidon ki Jai. 

While Netaji was touring Malaya, engaged in working up to white heat 
the' enthusiasm of the people for total mobilisation with a view to the renewal 
of military operations, the news of the unconditional surrender of Japan 
came on August 15 like a bolt from the blue. Instruction was at once given 
for the winding up of the Indian Independence League in Malaya and other ft 

parts of East Asia. 

The following Special Order of the Day was issued by Netaji Subhas j 

Chandra Bose, Supreme Commander, to Officers and Men of the Azad Hind i 

Fauj on the eve of his departure from Malaya. | 

To Officers and Men of the Azad Hind Fauj ; \ 


Comrades, — In our struggle for the independence of our Motherland 
we have now been overwhelmed by an undreamt of crisis, You may per- 
haps feel ‘that you have failed in your mission to liberate India. But let me 
tell you that this failure is only of a tenoporary nature. No setback and no 
defeat can undo your positive ; chievements of the past. Many of you have 
participated in the fight along the Indo-Burma frontier and inside India 
tod have gone through hardship and suffering of every sort. Many of your 
comrades have laid down their lives on the battlefield and have become 
the immortal heroes of Azad Hind. The glorious sacrifice can never go 
in viua. 


Comrades, in the dark hour I call upon you to conduct yourselves with 
the discipline, dignity and strength befitting a truly Revolutionary Army, 
You have already given proofs of your valour and self-sacrifice on the field 
of battle. It is now your duty to demonstrate your undying optimism and 
unshakable will-power in hour of temporary defeat. Knowing you, as I 
do, I have not the slightest doubt that even in this dire adversity you 
will hold your heads erect and face the future with unending hope and 
confidence. 


Comrades, I feel that in this critical hour, thirty-eight erores of our 
countrjmen at home are looking at us, the Members of India’s Army of 
X,iberation. therefore remain true to India and do not for a moment waver 
in your faith in India’a destiny. The roads to Delhi are many and Delhi 
sHil remains our goal. The sacrifices of your immortal comrades and of 
yourselves will certainly achieve their fulfilment. There is no power on 
earth that can kec^ India enslaved. India shall be free and before iong. 

‘•Jai Hind” 




' 4 


Subhash Chandra Bmc, ‘ ’ 

By Order, J, A. Tbity, Secretary, 

FrovisioBBl Government of Azad Hind. 

J.., . . . , 




..‘.'.no .» 
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Netaji Subash Chandra Bose addressed rh*. mu™- 
to Indians in Malaya, Thailand, Indo-Chinn Tb!^^ following fecial message 

pines, Japan and ot parts 5 St Ask ^MiJ- 

Sisters a ad Brothers — A Mloriuos chanti^i* in u* ± 

Struggle for Freedom has just come to a close and in thaf ^‘story of India’s 
and daughters of India in East Asia will have an und^plJe.** 

You set a shining example of patriotism and u 

out men, money and materials into the struggle for LdS^ fni*^ 

I shall never forget the spontaneity and enthusiasm with whtt 
to my call for - total Mobilisation^’ You seTan unendS^ 
sons and daughters to the camps to be trained as soldiere of the f. 

Fauj and of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. Money aud matcriAl 

lavishly into the war chest of the Provisional Govinme^S Arad Hind'"'?'* 
short, you did your duty as true sons and daughters of India I reowt 
than you do, that your sufferings and sacrifices have rmt ^ ‘ 
fru ^ But they have not gonein vain becaSherhavrensurS^^^^^^ 
pation of our Motherland and will serve as an undying insphatbn to C 
aU over the wor d, Posterity will bless your namj aid wdl talk with nrid® 
about your offerings at the altar of India’s Freedom and about 
achievements as well. positive 

In this unprecedented crisis in our history. I have nnUr >. 

to say. Do not be depressed at our temporary fiilure. Be of gJod chle7^d 
keep up your spirits A.bove all. never for a moment falter in X faK 

'* Jai Hind ” 

Subhash Chandra Bose, 

By Order, J. A. Thivy, Secretary, 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 

17th August, 1945. 

Netaji had been advised by the Japanese Government to come over to 
Japan. Accordingly he left Singapore on the 15 August by air, with the 
Deputy Chief of Staff-Col. HaLib ur-Rahman, The plane reached Bangkok 
early in the morning — August 17. From thence it flew to Saigaon. It left 
baigaon on the afternoon of August 17, bii its way to Tokyo. • It reacMi’ 
Taiholcu in Taiwan the following day August 18, and took off from tfch isa»^ 
port at 2 p.m. It had been hardly two or three minutes in the air tvhdh *flie -• 
passengers heard a loud report. They thought it was gun flte. < it turned «k(« i 
later that one of the propellers had broken. Immediately the plaiio ■ 

wobbling and the pilot could not steady it. In less than two mifitit^ 
plane crashed to the ground. The petrol tank burst- open.: and.) 
othier passengers were splashed with petrol. Fire broke out insidO tlBi' ' 
and Netaji staggered out of the plane followed by 0'>1. Bfthtoah. ‘i 
Netaji’s clothes had caught fire extensively as he was webrin^ OOttbii 
was wearing woollen uniform and he got less petrol on ' 



JLUO 


pwsengers were taken to the military hospital where fir<it aid ■»<.«, • 

fifteen minutes of the crash. Two or three nf n,f t ' “ ® within 

on the spot while others were more or less seriously passengers died 

best available medical attention Netaji breathed his last nf a spjte of the 
August, 1945. ■’ ^“st at 9 p.m. on the IStfa 


Netaji’s parting message to his countrymen was • <• Pni h„k-i t 
this message to my countrymen. Tell them that S.iKkLk r? * ^®.!*/** ^ 

moment of his lifeWt for the freedom S 


'1'^® ts,gie news of the death of our beloved Net aii k i 
cated by a news-agency it was confirmed inT«« u ^ eomniuni- 

theonJy fellow ifd an oass^SLr nn « 

detaUskthesorrowfuUcSn^^^^^^^ the’ 

{^rsonal knowledge has been contradicted by' iarLurLiTrcirl^ J f 
Bloc thrrNeSjhs*^s°ttuluw PorS 

Malayaand indi and some persons [» 

authoritatively St ted that he h«i^ icoeived his letters It is 

opportune moLnt The confroverav^^^^ «* the 

every day by statcioents and counteLtaTe^enfs'”''"^ complicated 


lives in the hearts ^^alfindianrfoTeve Eternal Abode, his spirit 

land, his passionate zeal for sacrifice hia hs tor his mother- 

above aU his marvellL aStvfoit!^ ®^^™ ®pirit and 

made him immorS for leadership and capacity fo/ work have 


CHAPTERrjXIV 
THE AFTER EFFECTS 


tfe •'SS.SS.^Tf Td™ e-deO -ith 

The M/iw« 


onwsii. 

tlmMmph had aot been iTmiZ Tueftafi «>hieet, bmt al 

nwhs ofttree million Indians livinv in •'"Pression on the 

^t, hardships and sacrifices and ab?ve auT r ”®. 8^™ 

seitrespe^^, which they enjoyed due to libeH^v ^ if imnour and 
' ibe eourage and confidence with mfused in theta a new 

<^fiping I personality of Netaii <?nhK earned on their struggle 

ttetaitewe^abilities.n ThJiodianaL revealedto 

toe. Indiana , to the worM at 

aegMWe, myiii^s ImmAa weak- 

WiW»ai etiffesen^ *’* eount©^ 

‘ The Indians genta--; 



There wem who!#.) 
oeeupatioii' 


!■ 
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bad actively participated in the rnriUn vr 

denee League, were taken into ^'’“7 and 

iMkups. The cadets of the OffloSf ft* PersLs ^ 

also arrested The treatmentSed ont . ““-ie 
human and barbaric But no ia loc^^ 

asserting their free will. At ^ 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru went 4 country-wide 
saw the higher authorities Ws iS T ThJ»aad 
release after seven or eight monthf T” “'‘‘lately 
of Malaya, Thailand and ton 

ly during this period. ^ N. A. pris, 

darkest hours :- «n«rably the general public behaved 

Comrades, 

At this turnlc 
warmvst appreeia 
your country's call, 
tributed their mite : 
does it matter if we 
that the Indians in 
efforts to free India 
nity will, I am sure, 
come. I admit that 
something to be 
glorious tradition, 
produce rei 
say anything, 
circumstances 
the ^ct we had made with 
by ctfcumstances ? VI 
Pascisra and Japanese 


Indian Indepeu. 
preferred to go to 
'going training were 
ps was most in- 
now deter them from 
- agitation in 
on a short visit and 
brought about their 
“ote tint the peopk 


we have been defeated today but r 

We hi."®? V 

voiutionary fighters* ° l1 * 

- H-e Low* Si wo wS' SS f 

we carried out that finhi- fxri ^gotmg for 
H bght. Who amongst us d 

-1 Japan was eutir„-ly a diplomatic 
ho knew better than us that the mej 

ofoundalittTlchanTeTrd^®*”^^^ 

lolheoooMry, to 1 

hia* but IwdL, 

put out by the Wood ofoatrio(»*^''rl** ® 

There is no ixiyal road ^ororades, I want you to I 

Bath*. 

regain its lost liberty. 2i m hnf ^u ^ ^ 

strive to make Indk fri;^ ® m 

fo- wT«„5^St“ 'K.“ "tlT - 

afioirfaf’ir «»«» vwr^ .I lUUCn victim cif #11 W 
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everyside for sometime. But that has been the greatest blow so far. He 
was the embodiment of Indian revolutionary spirit. He organised us, he kd 
us to the battle-fieid and now he is no more. Is it credible ? Still, comrades 
that is the unfortunate fact. We have to continue our struggle without the 
leadership of Netaji, But the fact remains that there is a little part of 
Netaji in every one of us and that is the best part of all of us. Let us try to 
develop that part as much as we can. 


At this critical moment I must lay stress on another fact. We have to 
behave as a well-disciplined body. With malice towards none let us work for 
India’s independence. Our motto is ‘Unity, Faith and Sacrifice,* Let us 
remain true to it. 

We have now to discontinue our armed struggle. When the array of 
occupation comes to this country let us behave as law-abiding citizens. ' We 
should not make any clash with thena. Tnis is my request to you. 

Our present task is to follow the course that events take Inside India 
today, When the Congress acts, as it will, it should not see us lagving be- 
hind. ^ For that pupose we must cast away ail depression from our minds' 
India is much nearer to her goal today than she was ever before and she will 
be independent before long. 

^ Therefore, Comrades, “with full confidence in the people and devotion 
to the cause let us march ah^d. Let our steps be firm, our hearts resolute 
and our vision undimmed. The sun of India’s freedom h is arisen above the 
horizon. Let not the clouds of our doubts and disputes, inaction and faith 
leMUess obscure that sun and drown in da; kness created by ourselves. 

Kil k should like to say that I had been inexpressi 

bly happy that I had been able to place my services at your disposal so far In 
serving you, the words of our leader ‘Do or Die' have been and shall 1^ 
my guiding star, y iur co-operation my strength and your command 


Jai Hind. 


, . (Sd.) Parmanand 

Vice President, and Officer.in-Charge, 
' Indian Independence League 

B^ob, September 8rd, 1945. Headquarters, East Asia. 

To all Members of the Indian Independence League in Thailand, 
Comrades, 


Bangkok, September 8rd, 1945. 


Jai Hind,, 


had to take this painful deefemn 

Mbtaration nertt circumstances. 

, tmii i‘ur, L,, vs and tts, 
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flth September, ld*5. HeAdqoaitos:,jJS«i^iii<^ 

It is gratifying to l ote that AJl Malayan Indto 'Natiobaf -fSi^ 
MW heap fonmed in Singapore »nd«^ the Presidentshjjisif.M», J. A. T 
cffoettent work In following, wp the moveweiat ^ Is safegam 
,iitweiiis of Indiana. , . , ,, „ '■ 

'■ .Via.*."'. ,{ ■ '■' 




kH aware, the Azad Hmd Fauj has merited records of sacrifice, aaUantrv and 
chivalry second to none. Our fight was meant for liberation of India and 
on Indian frontiers and not abroad. Hence the decision to lay down arms 
and avoid unnecessary blood-shed and disturbance of public reace. At this 
fateful moment, I like to give you a few points of warning : 

L With the laying down of arms by the Azad Hind Faui our 
armed struggle discontinues. 

2. We must take our defeat in the coolest and most sporting 

niaimcr, ' 

S. Do lujt lm?bour any malice or hatred towards the Army 
occupation, because we are vanquished today. - 

4. Be perfectly law-abiding, strictly disciplined and dignified - in * 
all your behaviour. 

5. Avoid all possibilities of clashes with troops and one of the best 
means is to avoid trespassing the army camps and vicinity. 
Do not enter into unnecessary discussions or say or do any- 
thing likely to result in unpleasantness. 

6. Remember : (a) Your goal : “Independence of India’’ 

(b) Your motto : “Unity, Faith and Sacrifice.®’ 

Bemember always that with the discontinuance of armed struggle, the 
fight for India’s freedom does not cease. We must and will continpe oujp 
struggle till our goal of complete independence is achieved..,, Our coiptw* 
men inside India^ under the lead of the Indian National Congress are working 
with nill determination to liberate India. We must be ready to do bur mite 
in that struggle and for the sacrifices that will free India, wbbn the 
comes, - ■■ -a < .■, 

India m bound to be free and before long. ! - . ^ ‘ !** 

^ ^ MVflf 

^JaiHind, i -> . ( ■ .’..s.'-fl' 

(Sd.) Parmafiand',' '''pjlf: 
OflScer-in-Charge, Indks^ Ifideplj^i^*'^ 

" - ' • '' - i 


Bangkok, 9th September, ld*5, 


CaAPTBR XV 


THE TRIAL OF THE I.N.A. 

The personnel of the Indian National Arnay, belonging previously to the 
British Indian Army were brought to India and detained in Reri Fort at Delhi 
and various other places. They numbered about ten thousand. Immediately 
the public came to know of the true facts about I.N.A. there was a country- 
wide agitation for their release. As early as August, 20, 1945, Pandit Nehru 
warned the Government that harsh or vindictive treatment to them would 
create a deep wound in the hearts of millions of Indians, and would widen the 
gulf between England and India. 

The Government of India had to yield before strong public opinion. On 
August. 27, it issued a commuique in which it declared that “ the offence of 
going over to the enemy and fighting against his former comrades is the most 
serious that a soldier can commit. It is punishable with death by the laws 
of all countries... The Government of India feel, however, that allowance 
must be made for the circumstances, in which the rank and file found them- 
selves placed after their capture... They will be treated with clemency.... But 
there remains a number — who are alleged to have killed their former comrades 
or to have been responsible for the capture or torture of Allied soldiers and 
stmae leaders, who appear to have consciously embraced the Japanese or^ 
G^man cause... These men will be tried by court martial.” ,; ,j 

The first Court Martial of the I. N. A. men tried Captain Shah Niwa*,' 
Captain P. E. Sehgal and Lt. G. S. Dhilion. It commenced it^ sitting, oti. 
Nov. S, 1945 in the Red Fort, The Congress Working Committee had appolii* 
ted a Committee for their defence. It consisted of nine senior counsels,’ 
namely. Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sri, Blndabhai 
Desai, Dr. K. N. Katju, R. B. Badri Das, Mr. Asaf Ali, Kanwar Sir Dalip 
Singh, Bakbshi Sir Tek Chand and Mr. P. K. Sen. 

The case of the Prosecution was that these three officers were in the 
Indian army, that while prisoners of war they joined the I. N. A. and as its 
officers wa^ war against the King by invading India and that they orde^ 
the execution of five sepoys. The PrcMecution produced 81 witnesses and 
leveral doeoHicnts prove their ease.. ^ 

, ^ -Tlpei Cfcfef Counsel for the Defence, Mr. Diesai, broi^ht out in his 
fefcaffliihatibh that the predondinant motive of the Azad BHnd Govedmnieat 
and the I. N. A. was to fiee India for the sake of Indians and that toey were 
acting as Alfies of Japan as equal jMurtnera, and in no way subordinate to the 
Japanese Government. 

On December 7 , i 945 , the statements of the accused were recorded, 
captain Shah Niwaz stated that In Joining the I. N. A. he had been mrompW 
cwiiy by jpootives of patriotism. He had fought a straightforward and hoimir. 
aMe S^t tm th^ hattlefirid. He further said that he did not dmy having 
ta^fi |«rl in the %bty but he had done so as a member of regulmr foroea ©f 
the Ployirioiial Govemment of Free India, who* waged war tor tlw 

^ rules of dviliaed wartore. 
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- la his twief statement Lt. Dhillon said, “It was at the Indian Militwy 
Aeadanyi Dehra Dnn, that I learnt to serve my country above evetyCtdhg 
3ise; I read in Ghetwood Hall in block letters in gold ; ‘Thte honbnr, welfAre 
and skfety of your country comes first, always and every time. The ' oourfort, 
safety and welfare of the men you command comes next. Your own shfiJty 
and comfort comes last, always and every time.’ 

“ Ever since I read this motto, the sense of duty towards my countiiy 
and.my men had under all circumstances reigned supreme in my thoughts It 
was with this motto in front of me that I served my country as an officer of 
the Indian Army. : . , ? 

“ lam further advised that in point of law my trial by the Court 
Martial is-iilegel. I joined the I. N, A. with the best and purest of motives, as a 
member of the I. N. A. I was able to help a number of prisoners of war with 
money and materials. The I.N. A. was able to protect life, property and hcnonr 
of Indians in Far East.” .. , . , 

From December 8 to 13, the Court Martial examined the Defence trit- 
ne8se.s. The pTOminent witnesses were Mr. S. A. Ayar tte iWl^anda 
Minister of the Azad Hind Government, Lt. Col. Lo^ada, the ' <%|ef Comi.'* 
rnksiener of Andaman Islands, appointed by the Azad Hind Gotvonimei^ 
sonqte. Japanese officials. They all deposed that the Proviskmal QpverBi»^ 
of Hind was an oi^anised Government, recc^nized by nine: 

'pQ'v^ers ; three million Indian residents of East Asia owed aUegianee to jl$ lu^ 
it had ample resources of its own to maintain the Civil Government, apd 41^ 
army. They further submitted that this Government had an Army, which 
was properly organised, having its own destructive badges and emMunu. 
T^ Japanese witnesses made it clear that the freedom of India was one of 
1^'^ar aims of the Japanese. , 

is - During his closing address Mr. Desai maintained that the Infium MMsik- 
-gl'Army was formed with two purposes — ^the securing of the tiberaSirm:.^^ 
and affording protection to the Indian inhabitants of Burma, 
l^hl^nd, particularly during the days, when their life and prop^yjiiWiais 
to and law and order was poorly looked after. ■ i m t 

* ; Mr. Desai argued ait length that the Indian National Arn® 
w^ed war for the purpose of liberation of the (muatijy -un^ 

## made for the purpose of liberating on^% self from a fcw%]^’ 
was completely justified by moral law. He also proved that ,I,NX; llW 
iwrfi an inatruroent in the hands qf the Japanese.^ The Japanese undmo^ 
■to-As^tln liberating India and hand over ail Mberktod Ureste to Ui* fhwvto* 
Wip t-Ckyi^ioment. It was a genuine war of Ittae{*ndeBoe tor ^ i; 
wsmt of the successful tarnation of wMehi they »*lieiir 


toirm, hi ooDse^ucfiCc of whkh the Goiremment bad to Ai« «t 

place#. The goal of the I.N.A. was Bed Fort, Delhi. OoTentment, 

^eiefoie, in order to teach them a lesson and inspire awe detained and tr}^ 
the I.N.A. ofilcers in the Red Fort and proposed to hang them in front of 
^s Fort, as it had done after the failure of Freedom fight in 1857. But tbt 
strong puWic opinion thwarted its move. Consequently by a Piet# commu. 
hique issued on January, 8, 1046, the Government announced that tluMigh 
the Court Martial had found all the accused guiity of the charge of wag^ 
war against the King, the confirming ofiicer — the Conamaader>iii>Chic| 
had decided to remit the sentence of transportation for life a galxaf 
aUthe three accused. He, however, confirmed the sentence# of cashier, 
mg and forfeiture of arrears of pay and allowances. On the same evening 
they were set free from the Red Fort. 


Immediately on their release they issued a joint statement •ajing that 
their release was a victory for India, it was a source of pride and joy to 
them that the Indian people had appreciated their work in the Far Bast. 
They further said that they had taken a pledge l»fore !?etaji, their Supimne 
.Commander to fight for their country’s freedom. . .and they would carry on 
their struggle for Indian Independence under the leadership of the Congres#. 


• Afto these trials of the I.H.A. Officers by the Court Martial, Captain 
Abdul Rashid, Captain Burhamud-Din were sentenced to •even year#* 
^la^nsonment and it was also eofirmed by Commander. in-Chief. The teter- 
naikmid aifnation, however, forced the Government to diaiKintinue the triali 
imd Ml the officers and men of the Azsd Hind Fauj in India, Burma, Mataya 
and Thailand^ hichiding General Mohsm Singh, tm Founder of t^ IJI.A. 
were reteaSed. 


The Fntiir* of I. N. A. 


The Indian Natiodal Army has aecured a firm place in the body.pai|kie 
of India. It has revolutioniiKsd the whole outlook. It ha# given tm^m 
.prominence to .the Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc and other Left'WhBg 
G^rgamsadions. In fact the Bight wi^ has swung to the Left. In our fratoic 
sbra^e for Freedom, the L N. A. is eiqwcted to play a great patt,* ”l9iy 
its decMon not to take part in party-politics it rdll be amai amteta 
to serve the motherland in its fight for independence. The I, N, A, Voluntwr 
Gorps schme prepared by Col. Shah Niwaz Ims been approve and the Col^ 
li mny bbsy touring diflbrent places, in order to organism the Cmpuk The 
L’M. A.'’CMlxat'CmQinittee has taken .in hand the work of providhisi the.ptap 
mei^of the Azad BBnd Fauj, with work a»d..i|s||jyUU^g'ii 
■toti^izaitionfor'WMiiaiand politic Wt^k. , 


jka# , 

AlIbI., -..1 

mem 




«yi,pQhtie^^^ i,N., 

— .. — M ^.^ddug wpsequences.; Tt 

K ||;said t^t,! ; t^ie' ' triM' of ’"Captain' flMlA 

. ‘Hivma , wrd' .c;theni ' the Oommand^.in.Chlef ' a rMomdum 
&Aa.' Focee# .aboutithe I.M.A. and eoperomit of them sfdd that they 'wiAittt 
Ble^ Wi^^t^Mwtobe'ifMeased. . The 'Britidb Government, now tealiMS 
''*i^W^:#8f*W.h4s,;ja^fconBc the. Indian Forces' Iot suppnnsion of the 
""eivemem:. What hi true of the Army, is also true 
^ and other services. In our future struggle tor indc> 

thel ,^Sriny and Police is expected to espouse the Natioaal mmm, 
Am in me present changed outlook, it eon k* ommrtei thot 

$haU be p'ee and befert long ! 


